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" Wkal I say unto you, I nay unto all : ' Watch ! At 
mmn, or at miilniffhl, or at the cock-crowing.' " 

It may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done, 
And you have time to sit in the twilight 
And to watch the sinking sun ; 
While the long, bright day dies slowly 

Over the sea, 
And the hour grows quiet and holy 

With thoughts of Me; 
While you hear the village children 
Passing along the street. 
Among the thronging footsteps 
May come the sound of my feet; 
Therefore, I tell you. Watch ! 
By the light of the evening star. 
When the room is growing dusky 

As the clouds afar. 
Let the door be on the latch 

In your home. 
For it may be through the gloaming 

/will come. 

It may be in the midnight. 

When 'tis heavy upon tne land. 

And the black waves are lying dumbly 

Along the sand ; 
When the moonless night draws close, 
And the lights are out in the home ; 
When the fire burns low and red, 
And the watch is ticking lonely 

Beside the bed ; 
Though you sleep tired on your couch. 
Still your heart must wake and watch 

In the dark room : 
For it may be that at midnight 

I will come. 

It may be at the cock-crow, 
When the night is dying slowly 

In the sky. 
And the sea looks calm and holy. 
Waiting for the dawn of the golden sun 

Which draweth nigh ; 
When the mists are on the valleys, shading 

The river's chill. 
And my morning star is fading, fading 

Over the hill; 
Behold, I say unto you. Watch ! 
Let the door be on the latch 

In your home ; 
In the chill before the dawning, 
Between the night and morning, 

I may come. 

It may be In the morning, 

When the sun is bright and strong, 

And the dew is glittering sharply 

Over the little lawn, 
And the waves are laughing loudly 

Along the shore. 
And the little birds are singing sweetly 

About the door ; 
With the long day's work before you, 

You are up with the sun. 
And the neighbors come to talk a little 

Of all that must be done ; 
But remember that /may be the next 

To come in at the door. 
To call you from your busy work 

Forevermore. 
As you work, your heart must watch, 
Fer the door is on the latch 

In your room. 
And it may be in the morning 

I will come. 

So I am watching quietly 

Every day. 
Whenever the sun shines brightly 

I rise and say, 
Surely it is the shining of His face, 
And look unto the gate of His high place 



Beyond the sea. 
For I know He is coming shortly, 

To summon me ; 
And when a shadow falls across the window 

Of my room, 
Where I am working my appointed task, 
I lift my head to watch the door and ask 

If he is come ! 
And the spirit answers softly 

In my home, 
" Only i^ few more shadows 

And He will come." 



Farmers Mast Educate. 

Edith Engles, of Emporia, Kansas, con- 
tributes the following communication to the 
Spirit of Kansas : 

Constituting, as we the agricultural class- 
es do, the masses of a nation, and not only 
the masses of a nation but the very life 
and vitality of nations, how necessary that 
we be educated. I do not mean a superfi- 
cial education, a smattering of the dead lan- 
guages or of the sciences, or perhaps a 
history of by-gone ages, but a real practical 
education that will fit any of us to fill intelli- 
gibly and honorably any position in life we 
may be called to occup", whether servant or 
master, laborer or capitalist, farmer or states- 
man. Then with the foundation, the prac- 
tical education, let us have all the true 
accomplishments attainable. 

It is not the want of natural ability in the 
agricultural or laboring classes that makes 
their calling less genteel than that of other 
callings and professions, but it is the lack of 
training, of culture, of knowledge, of refine- 
ment ; in fact, the lack of thorough, system- 
atic education. 

If the rays of the sun were made to pene- 
trate the deep and dark recesses of the moun- 
tain gorges, the great masses of ice and snow 
would be melted, the warm rays would soon 
penetrate the soil ; plants, flowers and trees 
would spring up, and there would be a wealth 
of vegetation where before there existed but 
the masses of snow. 

What sunshine is to plant life, knowledge 
is to the mind and soul. Shed upon the 
human mind and soul the refining and ele- 
vating rays of knowledge, and where once 
existed but a dwarfed and stunted plant, will 
now exist the flowering tree. When, then, 
the minds or intellectual powers of the class 
constituting the masses of a nation are ex- 
panded, developed, educated, new and high- 
er desires, higher aspirations and higher im- 
pulses will be brought into existence, and as 
It is impossible for a healthy and sickly 
plant to exist under just the same conditions, 
the sickly must give way to the healthy one, 
so will it be impossible for the baser and 
more ignoble desire to exist where the new 
and higher desires reign. Then,- as igno- 
rance vanishes under the rays of knowledge, 
so will its accompanying evils of selfishness, 
injustice, tyranny and oppression vanish. 

American (Schools. 

Wendell Phillips is not satisfied with 
abusing Hayes and his Cabinet. He has 
also been devoting some attention to our 
public school system, and at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Social Science Organi- 
zation he said : " The fact is many young 



people, graduates of our public schools,, are 
not capable of doing any work for which 
any one should pay a dollar. Thousands of 
our public school graduates cannot write 
a decent letter at fifteen, nor even read a 
newspaper well. The old new England sys- 
tem, which made a boy work six months by 
his father's side on the farm or in the work- 
shop after he had been six months at school, 
was better than the present one. From 
such a system it was possible to get such a 
man as Theodore Parker. Now the public 
school hands a child to its parents with no 
means of earning its bread." 

Mr. Phillips said further that he was 
ashamed of the schools of Boston when he 
compared their work with the education 
given to a Canadian, Scotch or English 
woman of the working classes. These 
women, he said, knew how to write better 
letters and spell more correctly than their 
American prototypes. — [Atchison Champion. 

How Far He Travels. 

Farmers who are about putting the plow 
into the ground for their spring work, may 
be interested to know just how many miles 
they have to travel in turning over an acre 
with different sized plows. The Scientific 
Farmer figures the matter out as follows : 

Inches. Space traveled. 
Breadth of furrow slice, 7 U]4 miles. 

" 8 12i| " 

II II II II 9 11 " 

II 11 II II 10 9.9 " 

II II II II 11 9 " 

I, 11 II I. 12 ^ " 

II 11 •' " 20 4.9 " 

II II II •< 24 4 " 

From this table can be seen the gain, in 
the labor account with a crop, which comes 
from the use of a broad furrow in plowing. 
If we call sixteen miles a day the day's work 
for the horse, we plow but one and one-fourth 
acres a day, by making a nine-inch furrow ; 
nearly two acres, by making a twelve-inch 
furrow ; and when a gang plow is used, which 
plows a twenty-four-inch furrow, the acreage 
is increased to nearly four. 

The use of an improved plow, which turns 
a broad furrow and pulverizes, is, therefore, 
an economy on land suited to its use, and 
there is a great gain from the use of a gang 
plow under the circumstances where it is ap- 
plicable. 

About 250,000 barrels of apples were last 
year shipped to Europe from the United 
States. More than half of this quantity 
went to England, 11,000 were taken to St. 
Petersburg, the balance going to other con- 
tinental ports. 

Mr. Tylob,, in a philological lecture in 
London, speaking of some characteristics of 
the English tongue, says that it is well that 
English has these high, practical qualities, 
for statistics show that it will probably 
absorb all other civilized languages. The 
rapidity of increase of the English speaking 
race is so great that, at this rate, in a centu- 
ry it is calculated there would be ei^ht 
liundred and six millions speaking English 
against seventy millions French or Ger- 
man. 
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Hal Hal 

With this number the Industrialist 
enters upon the third volume. At the close 
of the first year, it actually had good reasons 
for ihinking well of itself; an^ at the close 
of the second, as the reasons are the same, 
it has a mathematical right to think just 
twice as well of itself — which it does ! Be- 
ing the only journal of the sort, it is inevit- 
ably the best of its kind in the State, — and 
the kind isn't bad either! It publishes 
more sound sense on the questions of educa- 
tion, agriculture, and-science as used in prac- 
tical life, than any paper of double its size 
in Kansas ; and, in the matter of nonsense, 
its nonsense is about as unadulterated as 
any in the market. With respect to typog- 
raphy and press-work, it is quite willing to 
be compared with any other weekly, though 
the labor is performed by the printing 
classes. As an advertising sheet, it goes to 
every county and State officer in Kansas, 
with a regular circulation of eight hundred. 
It is worth so much more than the subscrip- 
tion price that in the exuberance of generos- 
ity it offers to make several thousand swaps 
of itself for cash. It has never missed a 
number, never had a quarrel, and goes out 
with the best of good wishes to the best peo- 
ple in the world — its readers, to whom ( and 
to itself ! ) it hereby takes off its hat. 



The monthly reports of the State Board 
of Agriculture are a new feature, and prom- 
ise to do as much toward developing the 
wealth and settlement of Kansas, as the 
Centennial Exhibition did towards publish- 
ing its fame to all nations. They are sim- 
ply invaluble to those who wish for the 
facts respecting the best agricultural State 
in the Union, and we heartily congratulate 
Secretary Gray who ought to be the United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture. 



The Grasshopper. 

Since the 14th inst., the grasshoppers, in 
every burst of sunshine, have been boiling 
out of the College farm like so many little 
fountains ; and with the utmost celerity and 
unanimity have found the nearest spear of 
grass or grain. For some days no material 
damage will be done, simply because the 
little whelps are not l^ge enough ; but that 
is an element which time will speedily 
change. Prof. Riley's statement, made to 
us last fall after a careful examination, 
promises to be fully verified in this locality ; 
namely, that if ninety per cent of the eggs 
should be destroyed, the remaining ten per 
cent would supply 'hoppers enough to eat 
up the early crops. This section being the 
best part of Kansas has naturally taken bet- 



ter care of its eggs than have some other 
sections, if reports are correct, and we seri- 
ously doubt if ninety per cent of these eggs 
have been damaged. At any rate, our 
prospect for a healthy and swarming crop 
of these jumping darlings, is splendid — 
blame them I 

We are devoutly thankful for the tele- 
gram from Ft. Scott that the eggs in south- 
eastern Kansas are unproductive, and that 
not a 'hopper can be found thereabouts. 
However, nothing better could have been 



dred egg-cases carefully examined, fifty- 
four were apparently sound and nearly 
ready to hatch, twenty were partially ad- 
dled or eaten by parasites, and twenty-six 
were entirely addled or destroyed. 



expected from that section; it is too near 
Missouri and the Indian Territory. The 
eastern end of the State, also, having had 
its test in 1875, was very properly avoided 
by the northerly swarms last fall. Locusts 
know a good country when they see it, and, 
in the fullness of maternal sagacity, peg 
down their infernal eggs in those regions 
where fertile fields will ensure abundant 
fodder for their beloved but unprincipled 
offspring. 

When this crowd first arrived it knew 
nothing about Kansas in detail ; it only 
knew that it was the best State on the con- 
tinent; but, after foraging around a few 
months, it discovered that some counties 
raised a better variety, quality and quantity 
of good things, and raised them in better 
shape, than did other counties, and, of 
course, acted accordingly. Anybody would 
do that. And this discriminating judg- 
ment upon the part of such competent and 
voracious experts is bristling all over with 
suggestive consolation to the afSicted coun- 
ties. There is nothing mean about these 
rich counties, and they will swap consolation 
for guaranteed fall wheat to an unlimited 
extent. 

Seriously, there is no use shutting our 
eyes to the fact that until the middle of 
June many portions of the State will be 
more or less damaged. Every method 
which promises success in the destruction of 
the pest should be promptly and thoroughly 
tried. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that fighting 'hoppers is a new thing, 
and we may not find the best modes in a 
flash. Furthermore, supposing the early 
crops to be destroyed, the probability of 
raising late crops this season is so great as 
to render wholly inexcusable any despond- 
ency in the premises. The State was never 
in as good shape as it is to-day. Riley county 
alone has 355,240 bushels of old corn on 
hand, and in the State there are over 
36,000,000. 



Mr. a. N. Godfrey, one of our students 
who is closely watching the g-hoppers for 
Prof. Riley, made a careful examination 
with respect to the effect of the l^te heavy 
rain-storm, and hands us the following: 

More hungry little g-hoppers made their 
appearance yesterday. The recent cold 
rains must have destroyed large numbers 
of the young larvae, for they are not so 
numerous as they were a few days ago. The 
greater portion of the eggs are yet in the 
ground, waiting for a few more days of 
warm sunshine to develop them. We have 
many insect friends working for us, — more 
than a casual observer would fuppose. In 
a few square feet some fifty eg£:-parasites 
of different kinds were found. Of one hun- 



Tbe Outlook. 

Despite the grasshopper, the prospects are 
that Kansas will raise more than an average 
crop, and that the prices received for what 
is harvested will be so much better than 
heretofore as to overbalance the deficiency. 
All of the States sought by immigration are 
suffering worse than is ours, and, hopper or 
no hoppier, thousands of persons have got to 
come West, owing to the condition of the 
East. The certainty of war between Russia 
and Turkey is already affecting our mar- 
kets, and before it closes will, by involving 
all the powers, probably make the United 
States the farmer and carrier of Europe. 
Admiral Porter, th^ chief officer of our 
navy, says : 

" The great good that this war is going to 
have on our country cannot be computed. 
We will not only sell flour, wheat, corn, 
pork, clothing, arms and ammunition to the 
contending parties, but we will sell all these 
things to the other great parties, especially 
our cereals and provisions. If the war con- 
tinues two years, and my prediction is that 
it will, we will have to plant for the whole 
world. The entire agricultural pursuits of 
the great grain country of the Black Sea 
will be stopped. It was so in the Crimean. 
I was lieutenant in the navy and com- 
manded the Supply, then in the Mediterra- 
nean squadron, and well do I remember the 
rich harvest our merchants reaped during 
that war. 

" This war will bring back to us the com- 
mercial supremacy we lost during our war. 
If Congress legislates properly in June, so 
as to allow vessels to be bought and placed 
under our flag, to remain there, our commer- 
cial marine will have re-established itself, in 
less than a year, to its former magnitude. 

" There can be no great amount of block- 
ading in this war, and, even if there is, our 
vessels will get in with the supplies. The 
French and English merchants will buy all 
our supplies, however. If this foreign de- 
mand for our productions does not revive 
the good old times of plenty in this land, 
then, indeed, we are past redemption. Hats 
and caps, boots, shoes and clothing will form 
part of the trade, as it did twenty years ago " 
in the Crimean war." 

On the same subject, Gen. Sherman says : 
" Neither of these nations have ever had 
larger or better disciplined armies. They 
have all the advantages of the many im- 
proved modes of warfare, and the result will 
be that the world will witness the greatest 
battles ever fought, so far as the destruction 
of life is concerned. I believe this struggle 
is going to cost a million of lives, and they 
will not be all Russians and Turks either. 
I can hardly believe that the Turks can 
withstand the shock. They may save Con- 
stantinople, but if the^ lose every other 
point, what good will it do them? God 
knows, sir, where this fight will end. 

" It will keep all our people at work day 
and night to provide for Europe if there is 
a general war, and at this time that result 
seems inevitable to me. I believe all the 
great Powers will be directly or indirectly 
in the muss before the vear is out." 
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TIMB-TABLH OF THB K. P. RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ABBIVES. 

Going East 10: 02 a. M. 

Going West 6:46 p.m. 

FREIHHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 10:35 P. M., and 6:25 P. M. 

Going West 5:40 a. m. and 7:20 p.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on freight 
trains between Topeka and Brookville. 

Geo. (;. Wilder. Agent. 



MBTEOBOIiOaiOAIi BBOORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending April 20th, 1877. 



day op week and month. 



Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 

Thursday 

Friday 



Temperature. 



^ 



^ 



8 



72° 

79 

76 

78 

59 

63 

67 



44° 

50 

55 

52, 

40 

36 

40 



61° 

65 .50 
67 .25 

66 .50 
.54 .60 
54 .75 
56 .50 



Bar. 



II 

28l71 
28.64 
28.46 
28.30 
28.22 
28.41 
28.64 



''1 



.35 
.43 

1.50 



Average temperature for the week, 65°.14. 
Range of temperature for the week. 43°. 
Rainfall for the week, 2.28 of an inch. 



winter, will have charge of and assist in the con- 
cert. Tickets, 25 cents ; reserved seats, 35 cents. 

The following persons compose the present Sen- 
ior class, and will graduate next month: Miss 
Ella Child, J. 8. Grifllng, W. C. Howard and Wm. 
Ulrich, of Manhattan, Riley county ; G. H. Fail- 
yer, Columbus, Cherokee; L. E. Humphrey, Mil- 
ford, Davis; F. O. Hoyt, Hiawatha, Brown; J. F. 
LaTourrette, Fort Lyon, Colorado; and M. F. 
I^easure, LaCygne, Linn. 

We received last week two Cham^on fire extin- 
guishers, from Mr. H. A. Louis. Topeka. They 
have each a capacity of thirty-five gallons, are 
mounted on wheels, and are all that is claimed for 
them. One is kept in the carpenter shop, and the 
other in that general store-house — the President's 
office. When the weather settles down, we propose 
to organize a fire brigade of those students who 
desire to join it, and have monthly drills. 

The bids for erecting the new $4,000 barn were 
opened last night by the Executive Committee 
and architect Carr. There were eleven bidders, 
the lowest being C. Cole at $1,625 for the masonry, 
ahd Wm. Allingham at $2,140 for the carpenter 
work; total $3,765. The bids were very close, two 
other parties offering to do the mason work at 
$20 more than did Mr. Cole," they bidding $1.75 per 
perch, and he $1.73 per perch. The bonds will be 
presented this morning. 



The alfalfa is growing a million miles a day. 

Kansas never had a better spring than the 
present. 

Fewer students have dropped out this spring 
than is customary. . 

We have been suffering from a severe attack of 
fever — spring fever. 

This is exactly the right time of year to subscribe 
for the Inpustrialist. 

Mr. Walters is making a perspective view of the 
group of College buildings. 

It is rumored that Kenny Davidson has been 
given a cadetship at West Point. 

Never was such a prospect for fruit, and then 
to think of the Caloptenus squirtus ! 

A. A. Stewart would look better if he had his 
hair cut, and McKanlass is just the man to do it 
for him. 

The Industrialist has a larger circulation than 
the average weekly of the State, and it 1^ just the 
paper to advertise in. 

The fourteen-acre lot of blue-grass on the College 
farm is a sight for sore eyes, and the way the cat- 
tle luxuriate in It is a caution. 

The storm on Wednesday night rather disturbed 
the perpendicularity of some of the trees which 
have lately been set out in the College orchard. 

The College singing classes have been consoli- 
dated for the rest of the term. We may expect 
some loud choruses from this class at the coming 
Commencement exercises. 

After a three days' storm, during which two and 
a quarter inches of rain fell, closing with a 
strong, cold, north wind, the hopper cusses are 
thicker than ever. Sich'n is life ! 

The air is fragrant with the perfume of the 
peach and plum blossoms. The box-elders and 
willows are running a race in putting out leaves, 
while the maples and elms are getting ready to 
"jinein." 

Walter E. Foster, who went to Oberlin after at- 
tending this Institution last year, passed through 
Manhattan this week on his way to Osborne City, 
where his parents reside. Those eastern schools 
have no more attractions for him. 

The Choral Union is going to give the last con- 
cert of the season at Peak's Hall, on Thursday 
evening, April 26th, 1877. Prof. J. B. Chase, who 
has been drilling the members during the past 



and, failing in this, rose up on their dignity and 
declared that the Governor must present his objec- 
tions in writing. Beaten out of this, they took 
refuge in wrathy debate which finally resulted in 
the rejection of the bill by a majortty of two. 

Two resolutions were read, but one of them, 
being considered unfit for consideration by this 
Senate, was indefinitely postponed. Resolution 
No. 2, providing for choosing postmasters by the 
people, was passed without debate by a majority of 
six. 

A motion was passed to make this the last of the 
legislative meetings, and next Saturday the regu- 
lar exercises will be resumed. The question for 
the next meeting is, " Resolved, That the Presiden- 
tial term be increased to six years, and the Presi- 
dent be ineligible to a second election." 

Reporter. 

proposals. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the under- 
signed, until Monday, April .30th, at 12 M., for fur- 
nishing stone and laying a Stone Sidewalk be- 
tween the Laboratory and the east wall of the 
College farm; said walk to be five feet wide, 
curbed on both sides, and laid in a workmanlike 
manner. Separate bids will be received for fur- 
nishing stone and for laying the same. The right 
is reserved to reject any and all bids. 

N. A. Adams, Secretary. 



Prof. Piatt was very agreeably and yet com- 
pletely surprised on last Wednesday afternoon. 
Just as the elementary singing class was about to 
be dismissed, Mr. DeForest arose and, delivering a 
neat little speech, presented to the Professor, in 
behalf of the class, a large and nicely bound his- 
tory of the Centennial Exhibition. This mark of 
esteem was shown to a worthy man, and the Pro- 
fessor will value his present all the more because 
of the fact that it was not given In obedience to 
custom,— no Professor having been thus treated 
for several years,— but was offered with the sin- 
cerest regards of the class coupled with a desire to 
be remembered by a faithful teacher; and be- 
cause, too, of the peculiar interest he will take in 
examining a record of the scenes which he took so 
much pleasure in visiting and studying last sum- 
mer. A more fitting present could not have been 
selected, and the Professor will long remember the 
persons who compose this class, and who have con- 
tributed to the purchase of this book. 



Students' Colvunn. 



On Friday afternoon, April 13th, the Alpha Betas 
resumed the consideration of the far-famed breach 
of promise case. Several of the jurymen and one 
of the attorneys.for the defense were absent, but 
the trial proceeded notwithstanding. 

The plaintiff and defendant were both briefly 
re-examined, each substantiating the facts as pre- 
viously stated. The jury gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff in the sum of $5,000, and the court ad- 
journed . 

The Society, as such, then commenced opera- 
tions. Under extemporaneous speaking, " freedom 
of speech " was enormously exercised. The sub- 
ject at which most of the epithets were aimed 
was "prohibition." By way of Information, cer- 
tain parties reminded us that the only way to res- 
cue the drunkard from his fate is to educate him. 

The Oleaner was postponed one week. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if you would receive the 
full benefit of your membership in the Society, 
your punctual attendance is necessary. Let us 
not allow the warm weather to interfere with our 
Society labors. D. A. Z. 

In the Webster Senate last Saturday evening, the 
bill referring to the metric system was again con- 
sidered. This, although passed by the Senate last 
session, had been vetoed by the Governor who 
now presented his objections in person. The 
friends of the bill first tried to lay it on the table, 



Thoronirta and Direct Education 

for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



rwieleirrapliy.— Four miles of liilf, twenty- 
JL five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



The Indnstrlallst.- A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

mownstalp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

HH. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poy ntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 1^ 



Vocal Music— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "Industrial." 



Boohseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox, 
dealer In Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 87-3 m _ 

"■Tlarmlniii: for Profit.- Special courses in 
-■? Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

Kansas Pnbllsiilnfc House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and J ob Printing. 

^iiemlstry and Physics.— The most val- 
^-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry, 

nranliattan Bank.— E. B. PurcelL Banker; 
aM. jno.W. Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 

filpeclal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
W Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 
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Flour, in, paper cases, is being sent to 
England by an American firm. These cases 
or barrels are less than one-half the price of 
wooden barrels, and much lighter and more 
durable. 



American energy is following up its 

gains and improving its opportunities as it 
as always done. The subject matter this 
time is boots ; the place Switzerland ; the 
evidence a letter in a Berlin paper. That 
letter, counseling German effort to hold 
and gain, draws its enforcement from the 
fact that " boots which were received from 
a North America shoe manufactory are 
sold in this country for fifteen francs. This 
is a serious competition with our home in- 
dustry. While we have exported boots 
and shoes of all kinds to America, the 
Americans have suddenly opened a compe- 
tition with us in our own markets." — [Atch- 
ison Champion. 

The Steam Plow. 

The steam plow coming to Hammond & 
Miller, of LaCrosse, is a much more feten- 
sive affair than we had imagined it was, and 
when it arrives our people will be treated to 
a siglit which will excite their wonder and 
admiration. The plow is simply a locomo- 
tive, as easily guided as a velocipede, 
capable of drawing an immense load and of 
traversing the prairies in any direction, 
regardless of hill and hollow, with nine 
ordinary breaking plows attached to it. 
Mr. Hammond, who operated one of these 
machines in Illinois, says he can draw five 
wagons loaded with two tons each, from 
LaCrosse to Hays, a distance of twenty-flve 
miles, in four hours. The cost of the 
machine is $4,000, and the owners expect to 
realize on their investment by plowing, 
drawing and threshing. They have already 
taken a contract to break four sections in 
Pawnee county. — \_Hays City Sentinel. 

Strawberrlefs In a Barrel. 

A Cherokee county fruit-grower sends to 
the Courier the following novel plan for a 
strawberry patch which he has seen tried 
with success in the South : 

Take a coal oil barrel and bore five or 
six holes in each stave, commencing about 
six from the bottom and the upper one 
about three inches from the top, then the 
rest of holes equal distances apart, and so on 
until the whole barrel is full of holes, mak- 
ing from eighty to one hundred holes. Then 
fill in close of very rich dirt to the first tier 
of holes. Then insert a good healthy plant 
into each hole, just letting the bud or crown 
of the plant stick outside of the barrel ; put 
the dirt fifmly on the roots, inside of the 
barrel ; then fill up with dirt again to next 
tier of rows and then plant as before, and so 
on until the whole barrel is planted, leaving 
the top a little concave, so as to hold the 
water that is to be poured onto it as requir- 
ed. Make a few holes in the bottom of the 
barrel to take off any surplus water that 
might accumulate, that it may drain off. 

This is a beautiful way of having a neat 
strawberry patch near the house, or on the 

Sorch, making both an ornament and pro- 
ucing luscious fruit. One hundred plants 
at a half pint each to the plant would make 
twenty-five of luscious berries. 

Further, they are not in danger of drouth, 
as you can keep them watered, and keep 
them in bearing for six or eight weeks. 
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As an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 



Record, Beloit, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 

Nevs^s. Girard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 

Ne-w CentTiry, The temperance paper of 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent & Co., 
Publi shers. 47-3m 

Independent, Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablfthed 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper In the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
81.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Goddard, Publisher. 43-3m 

Home Record, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Established in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State df Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 3,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cushing, 
Editor. 44-3m 
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echanlcal nepartnient.— Regular in- 

■ slructlon and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Dress-Maklngr and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
jewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
ill branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

OardenlnK for Proflt.— Instruction and 
drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

standard Stock I Standard Work ! ! Stand- 
^ ard Prices ! ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and Dinding done as well as any where in 
America.at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



Eng^llsh liangr nag e.— The direct aim of the 
course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases 



HabltH of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methodsof preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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atbematlcs.- Practical, direct and thor- 
• ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

ansas Fanner.— A splendid Farm and 

Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-pagc 

weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. . 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— iV: Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the W eat.— Philadelphia, 
Pa., Practical Farmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— A^a<iorea/ 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— To.?. Harris, of Moreton 
Fhrm, author of " Walks and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.— Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— Golden Era (III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansa.s Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
■cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 38-3m 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Resents. 

M. J. SALTER, Chairman, Thayer, Neoaho Co. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Blley Co. 

J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, Mitchell Co. 

B. L. KIN08BURY, Burlingrton, Coffey Co. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL., Columbua, Cherokee Co. 

S. N. ■WOOD, Cottonwood Falls, Chase Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. Puecell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agen t 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. AgricU., Sup't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

C. V. RILEY, Lecturer on Entomology. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD Sup't Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEAVA.RT, SupH Printing Bmartment. 
W. C, STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, SupH Seivmg Department. 
MRS. M. L. WARD, Teacher of German and French. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
MRS. H. V. WERDEN, Teacher Inst'in'nl Music. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER, Assistant in Chemistry. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Ekjonomic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture including such instruction and drill in the 
Fieli, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's^ Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical, 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. ,^,.„. . 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making. Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 

iB^TUiTioiir absoi,uti;l,y freei-sa 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
Tior wGck 

Calendar:— Winter Term began Thursday, 
January 4th, 1877, and closes May 23d, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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His raajesty the Pig:. 

A correspondent, "not a Jew or vegeta- 
rian,-" who considers " fat pork a very un- 
healthy article of food," and that " it is a 
low, degrading business to raise such filthy 
animals as swine for food," thinks that time 
spent in writing about them, and experi-i 
ments in feeding them, and the vast quan- 
tities of corn raised to nourish and fatten 
them, might be devoted to much better pur- 
poses. We may remind him, however, that 
aside from the question of home consump- 
tion, the animal he so much despises pos- 
sesses such a degree of commercial impor- 
tance that we scarcely like to hear him 
spoken of in disrespectful terms. During 
the year ending .June 30th, 1876, we ex- 
ported : 

Bacon and hams, to the value of S39,664,4'56 

Pork, " " 5,744,022 

Lard " " 22,429,485 

Lard'oil, " " 149.J56 



Total export value $67,987,119 

No other single article of export — cot- 
ton and wheat alone excepted — looms up 
in anything like the proportions of his maj- 
esty the Pig ; and if cotton is king, he is 
also worthy of a throne ! The lordly Ox, 
with his wider range of products, bows re- 
spectfully before him. The same year above 
referred to, there were sold to other coun- 
tries : 

Beef, to the value of. » 3,186,304 

Butter, " " 1,109,496 

Cheese, " " 12,270,083 

Tallow " " 6,734.378 

Hides and Skins, to the value of 2,905,921 

Leather, " " 8,394,580 



»34,600,762 

In point of fact, we did not realize the 
financial standing of our porcine friend, un- 
til his dignity was so bitterly assailed in the 
letter before' us. Over ten per cent of the 
grand aggregate of all the products and all 
the manufactures that we sold abroad in 
1876 came from our pig pens ! They brought 
us more than one-third as much as the entire 
cotton crop of the South, almost three- 
quarters as much as the wheat and flour from 
all the North. The country could ill afford, 
in these hard times, to spare its little income 
of seventy millions from his royal highness 
of the stye. 

This increase is of comparatively recent 
date. Take the item of bacon and hams 
alone (nearly $40,000,000 in 1876) ; the aver- 
age of the three preceding years, in round 
numbers, wa'te $32,340,000; in 1872 it was 
$21,000,000, and the average for each of the 
seven years, 1865-71 inclusive, was only 
$6,758,062. 

While we have at hand the official tables 
from which these figures are taken, it may 
be of inttjrest to give in cflndensed form, in 



the order of their importance, the leading 
items : 

Cotton unmanufactured* $192,659,262 

Bread and breadstuflfs of all kinds 130,474,077 

The Pig, as per above table 67,987,119 

Cattle products, " " 34,600,762 

Tobacco and its manufactures 25,570,5d8 

Oilcake I'lliil^ 

Sugar 5,552,587 

Animals of all kinds ^,436,287 

Seeds " " 1,418,612 

Preserved meats, not included above... 998,052 

Starch 524,956 

Direct Products of Agriculture... $467,997,110 
Another Exports ( Manufactures, &c.,) 176,959,296 

Aggregate for the year $644,956,406 

« Manufactures of Cotton, not included here, $7,- 

722,978. 

As these figures do not agree with a table 
of exports published last week, we may re- 
mind the reader that the latter wete for the 
calendar year 1876, while the foregoing are 
for the U. S. fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876. — [Country Gentleman. 

Orasshopper Visitation. 

A tabular statement of the visitations 
from grasshoppers in all the Western States 
and Territories, Kansas and Missouri ex- 
cepted, from the year 1818 to the present 
time, has been prepared and is now going 
the rounds of the press. The table is as fol- 
lows: 

Washington and Oregon, 1827, 1828, 1834, 
1835, and 1855; California, 1838, 1855, 1856; 
Indian Territory and Texas, 1845, 1855, 
1856, 1866, 1867, 1874, 1875, 1876; Ne- 
braska, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1874, 1875, 
1876; Colorado, 1855, 1864, 1865, 1867, 
1868, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876; Utah, 1852, 
1855, 1856, 1857, 1868, 1873 ; Wyoming and 
Idaho, 1845, 1852, 1855, 1873, 1874, 1875, 
1876; Montana and Dakota, 1855, 1864, 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876; Minnesota and 
Iowa, 1818, 1819, 1820, 1855, 1856, 1864, 
1867, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876; Manitoba, 
1818, 1819, 1857, 1864, 1867, 1868, 1869, 
1872, 1874. 

A Minnesota paper comments on this 
table and says that " from this statement it 
will be seen that Minnesota, after suffering 
from the grasshoppers in 1818, 1819 and 
1820, was free from the ravages for thirty- 
five years, or until 1855. The next year 
they were here again, and then we escaped 
from them for nine years or until 1864. 
Three years thereafter they visited us again. 
Then we were free from them six years. 
Since that time, or during three years, they 
have been present in some part of the State. 

" Since 1818, a period of 58 years, there 
have been 34 years in which the grasshop- 
pers were not found within the limits of ob- 
servation, either by settlers on the public 
lands or the officers at government forts. 
There are two theories as to this disappear- 
ance : one is that they have retired in im- 
mense numbers into the great plains near 
the Rocky Mountains ; the other is that they 
were nearly destroyed hy unfavorable sea- 
sons and had to wait until, under favorable 
circumstances, they rallied their forces in 
their natural hatching grounds on the great 
plains. 

"An in^)ec«iion of the table given grea* 



encouragement to the theory that from un- 
favorable seasons and other natural causes 
they are destroyed after the lapse of four 
years at the most. Their time has expired 
in this region, and there is consequently 
good reason for hoping that we shall see but 
little of them this season or for many years 
to come. If they were capable of indefinite 
increase, the year 1855, when they spread 
from Oregon to Texas, was a most favorable 
time for an advance over the whole conti- 
nent. But on the contrary, within two years 
they had disappeared everywhere, except in 
Utah. 

"In the present state of knowledge on 
the subject, the only reliance we have is on 
their annihilation by natural, or as some 
will say, Providential causes. Their ap- 
pearance and disappearance is undoubtedly 
regulated by fixed rules — one of which 
seems to be that within a period of four 
years, they have wherefore, in every local- 
ity, run their course and disappeared. This 
is a hopeful fact, and to our mind the most 
hopeful indication on which the inquiring 
mind can rest. Let us make the most of 
it." — [Kansas Farmer. 

Mr. Crane's Airdrie Dacliesses. 

We have just issued from this office what 
we think is the neatest and finest catalogue 
of Shorthorns ever published in America, 
embracing the Airdrie Duchesses belonging 
to the "Durham Park Herd" of Albert 
Crane, Esq., Durham Park, Marion Co., 
Kansas. 

This catalogue contains extended pedi- 
grees of the cows Airdrie Duchess 2d and 
Airdrie Duchess 3d, purchased at Hon. M. 
H. Cochran's sale, June 14th, 1876, by Mr. 
Crane, for $44,600 gold ; and their two heifer 
calves, Airdrie Duchess 5th and Airdrie 
Duchess 6th. The first of these calves is a 
red, by 4th Duke of Hillhurst 21506, Air- 
drie Duchess 3d; and the other is a roan, 
by 2d Duke of Hillhurst 12893, Airdrie 
Duchess 2d. Extended pedigrees of the 
sires of each of the females, viz., 14th Duke 
of Thorndale (28456), 11th Duke of Geneva 
16784, 4th Duke of Hillhurst 12893, are 
also given ; and that of 23d Duke of Airdrie, 
to which one of the cows is now in calf. 

Mr. Crane may well be congratulated on 
his good fortune in having the number of 
his Duchesses doubled since his bold invest- 
ment of last June. As will be seen by a 
notice in our Stock Gossip, other important 
additions have recently been made to this 
"gilt-edged" herd; ani, by reference to Mr. 
Crane's advertisement in this number, it 
will be found that this herd embraces many 
splendid animals in addition to the Airdrie 
Duchesses above mentioned; and that it 
affords a rare opportunity for breeders to 
procure choice bulls at a low price. 

At the " Durham Park Farm " are also to 
be found a very choice lot of purely-bred 
Berkshire swine. 

Mr. Crane's location gives him the advan- 
tage of cheap land, cheap grain and cheap 
grass, and he is consequently able to make 
prices correspondingly low. — [Live Stock 
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ASSOCIATE RDITORS, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 

Col. Prouty's address before the State 
Historical Society on the " Kansas Immi> 
grant of 1856 " is one of the best things we 
have read for a long while. Such contri- 
butions are invaluable, and should be pro- 
cured before the actors pass away. This 
article is written with a terse vigor that is 
rendered all the more noticeable by the mod- 
esty with which the author depicts stirring 
events in which he was an actor. We move 
that he be put on the platform again. 



Every one knows that trees planted along 
the highway, unless protected, are more or 
less injured every year by cattle and other 
domestic animals. Usually, an effort is 
made for their protection by driving two or 
more boards or stakes in the ground about 
the trees and connecting these with small 
slats. Such protection as this is, however, 
generally worse than useless. With every 
gale of wind the tree is crowded violently 
against the tops of the posts or boards, the 
bark of the tree is rapidly abraded, and 
frequently in a single night the tree is 
ruined. A better but more expensive way 
to keep off stock is to put a permanent fence 
at some distance from the trees and about 
the entire plantation. 

While in Illinois last summer, we noticed 
what Itemed to us the best cheap protection 
for shade trees that we have yet seen. This 
consisted of simply four or five long sprigs 
of Osage orange fastened around the tree at 
its upper part and allowed to hang down by 
the trunk, a bit of twine securing these firm- 
ly near the ground. We were assured by 
parties who had given this plan a long 
trial, that while it cost almost nothing it 
worked most satisfactorily. 



On this the 26th day of April there seems 
to be only a considerable fraction of the 
sound grasshopper eggs that have attained 
to the condition of fully developed insects. 
Careful observation shows that there is yet 
in the ground an enormous quantity of eggs 
in different stages of development. It seems 
certain, too, that the late abundant rains, 
whatever may be their effect upon the insect 
of a few days old, have not materially re- 
tarded the hatching process. We have 
noticed them emerging from the ground 
during the late cold rains and immediately 
after them, apparently in increased numbers. 
It will be remembered that the pests of 1875 
acted in very much this same fashion. We 
desire to put these facts on rceord for the 
purpose of correcting the notion so often 
noised abroad last winter, that it was possi- 
ble for the grasshoppers to hatch out suffi- 
ciently early in the season to get their quie- 



tus from subsequent severe weather. We 
question much if there ever is sufficient 
warm weather in Kansas during the winter 
months to hatch out any considerable num- 
ber of grasshoppers. However much we 
dislike the 'hopper, we are bound to respect 
him. He is strictly a business individual, 
and one not to be deluded into coming into 
the world when " garden sass," corn, potatoes 
and the like do not abound. 



Eastern TiewH of Western Experi- 
ments. 

The experiments conducted upon the Col- 
lege farm during the past year have been 
quite generally and favorably noticed by the 
Eastern press, and in several cases they 
have called forth valuable suggestions and 
criticisms from well-known agricultural 
writers. 

In the Country Oentleman of March 8 th, 
in an editorial article quoting the College 
experiments in planting corn, the plan of 
the experiment is criticised as not giving 
the variation necessary "to secure the full 
benefit of drill culture." (It will be remem- 
bered that plats of com in hills with drilled 
plats, alternated throughout the experiment, 
the same number of stalks being left in each 
plat.) The writer says : 

" In making trials of different modes of 
cultivation, it is important to give each 
mode all the benefit of any peculiar require- 
ments for success. * * * There is one 
serious defect in the experiment. Instead 
of raising the same number of stalks in the 
two modes, the drilled corn should have a 
greater number of stalks. It will bear it. 
One leading advantage of drilled planting 
is the even distribution of the stalks over 
the surface, and this permits a larger num- 
ber without crowding." 

Mr. B. F. Johnson, the well-known Illi- 
nois correspondent of the Country Oentle- 
man, in the issue of March 22d, remarks as 
follows regarding the above comments : 

" I observed some- editorial remarks as to 
the distance at which corn should be planted 
in order to get the largest crop of grain, and 
offering the opinion that if, in the case of 
the Kansas College experiments and those 
made by your correspondent and referred to 
in another place, the distance had been less, 
the yield would have been greater in both 
cases. While I am ready to admit if the 
work had been more carefully done and a 
better stand obtained in the case of the 
Champaign experiment, the yield would 
have been much greater (and probably also 
the same would have been true of the Kan- 
sas College case), I do not think a lessening 
of the distance between the rows, or of that 
of the stalks in the rows, in either would 
have increased the yield. Corn-growers of 
the North do not seem to be aware of the 
fact that if com is planted as thickly on the 
rich prairie soils of Illinois and Kansas as 
it is in the poorer and colder ones of New 
York and New England, it will scarcely ear 
at all ; and, carrying the illustration farther, 
if corn is planted as thickly on the deep 
and rich soils of Arkansas, Texas and Mis- 
sissippi as it is in Illinois and Kansas, the 
result will be similar. A half century of 
experience has demonstrated that on the 
olaer, richer and deeper soils of that part of 



Illinois which lies on the parallel of the 
Kansas experimental grounds, the best 
yield in bushels of corn is made where the 
rows stand four feet apart each way and the 
average stand does not exceed two and a 
half stalks to the hill. * * * If it were 
undertaken to grow a crop of corn on the 
rich corn lands of Illinois and Kansas by 
planting so as to get a stand equal to one 
stalk to the square foot, the result would 
be com fodder with ears no bigger than the 
thumb." 

Mr. Johnson's general proposition that the 
large com grown upon the rich soils of the 
prairie States will not admit of as thick seed* 
ing as the variety grown in New England and 
New York, is undoubtedly correct; but just 
where the limit is, is not known. We hope 
during the coming year, by enlarging upon 
the experimental work of 1876, to get some 
facts bearing upon this point. From what 
we have observed in the State, we are of the 
opinion that corn will bear thicker seeding 
>in Kansas than it usually receives. As to 
the reasons for the course pursued in the 
College experiments of last year, we give 
below an extract from a letter written by 
Prof. Shelton, appearing in the Country Oen- 
tleman in answer to the objections quoted 
above : 

" While in many cases it is doubtless true 
that ' in making trials of different modes of 
Qultivation, it is important to give each 
mode all the benefit of any peculiar require- 
ments for success,' the rule admits of many 
exceptions ; for example, where the prob- 
lem involves two or more unknown quanti- 
ties. It is not wise to attempt the solution 
of an agricultural question by a single ex- 
periment, when from its very nature it re- 
quires a continuous series of trials. You 
say, ' Instead of raising the same number of 
stalks in the two modes, the drilled com 
should have a greater number of stalks." 
Now, if this course had been pursued, I hold 
that it would have been impossible to de- 
cide whether the variation in the yield was 
the result of the different methods of plant- 
ing simply, or to the variation in the num- 
ber of stalks. The whole experiment would 
have been nearly worthless because the 
same results might have been obtained from 
two sets of plats, all planted in hills, but 
one containing four stalks to the hill the 
other say five. * * * * If I am in 
error in this, Mr. Editor, I at least err in 
good company. In detailing the results of 
his experiments in the application of 
manures to turnips, begun in 1843, Mr. J. 
B. Lawes sayg in a foot-note to article, 
'Agricultural Chemistry — Turnips,' (Jour- 
nal Royal Agricultural Society, Eng., vol. 8,) 
'The plants were set out with a view to 
obtain four to a square yard,' etc. * * * 

Again, in the oft-quoted experiments of 
Prof. Miles, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, with corn in hills and drills, "the 
plants were thinned so as to leave the same 
number of stalks on each piece." (Rep. 
Michigan State Board of Agriculture 1868, 
p. 117.) I might quote other experiments 
of the same high character with those men- 
tioned above, but I believe enough has been 
said to show that if not correct in my posi- 
tion, I am certainly not alone in the views 
here taken." 



Prop. Tice predicts a dry summer and 
advises the farmers to plow deep. 
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SATURDAY. APRIL 28, 1877. 



TIMB-TABLB OP THB K. P. RAILWAY. 
FASSBNOEK ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 02 a. m. 

Going West 5:46 p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 10:35 p. M., and 5:25 P. M. 

Going West 5 : 40 A. M. and 7 : 20 p. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on freight 
trains between Topelta and Brookville. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

BfBTBOROIiOOIOAL RBOORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending April 27th, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 

Thursday 

Friday 



Temperature. 



I 



76° 

80 

69 

60 

60 

54 

68 



50° 

43 

39 

41 

46 

46 

33 



62°. 25 

70 .25 

52 .25 

52 .25 

52 .50 

61 .75 
45 



Bar. 






28.69 
28.69 
28.96 
29.01 
28.81 
28.53 
28.33 



I! 



.50 



.90 



Average temperature for the week, 55°.18. 
Range of temperature for the week, 47°. 
Rainfall for the week, 1.40 of an inch. 



B. E. Loflnck is In Nevada, Mo. 

The examinations for the month of April were 
held yesterday. 

The field north of the nursery on the College 
farm has just been seeded to oats. 

The Berkshires have ornamented their noses 
with rings, and have gotten a special field of alfalfa 
for their spring promenades. 

On the fourth page will be found the names of 
the one hundred and seventy-five students en- 
rolled fiuring the present term. 

Miss Nellie Sawyer's many friends will be glad 
to learn that she proposes visiting Manhattan and 
the College during Commencement week. 

We call attention to the publishers' advertise- 
ment of Prof. Kedzie's work on Agricultural Geol- 
ogy. The book is just what Kansas needs. 

The complacency with which our herd of Short- 
horns, Jerseys, Galloways and Devons loafs through 
the blue-grass pasture, and gazes off at the town 
cows skirmishing around the common, is highly 
suggestive of happiness. 

The present season is superb for planting trees ; 
and this week has been especially favorable for 
setting out evergreens. Prof. Gale's force has 
been busy transplanting pines. A few years hence 
these grounds will be splendid. 

We understand the Seniors with their " honey- 
suckles " intended to have an ice cream party at 
the Kitchen Laboratory this evening, but the 
frigidity of the weather caused them to postpone 
the affair. We would suggest that it be turned 
Into an oyster supper or a skating party. 

During the last College year the Treasurer of the 
Alpha Beta Society has received «100.50. Besides 
paying the running expenses of the Society, this 
amount has purchased a neat book-case and sixty 
books. The Society is very well satisfied with its 
condition, but proposes to renew the step of prog- 
ress when the next term begins. 

The following word was received from C. M. T. 
Hulett, Edgerton, Johnson county, whom many 
of our students remember with pleasure: "Please 
find enclosed S1.50 for the Industrialist, M my 
subscription expires very soon and I can't do 
without It." Every student in College ought to 
subscribe for this paper before going home. 

The continued cold rains of the past week have 
prevented the grasshoppers from hatching in very 
f real numbers. Many of them h«ve xloubtlees 1 



been destroyed, but when the first warm weather 
comes they will boil out of the ground by millions. 
We are glad to see the farmers organizing for the 
purpose of waging war upon these pests, for we 
cannot resist the conviction that countless num- 
bers of them win be preying upon our crops in a 
few weeks. 

The contractors have begun work upon the new 
barn, which Is to be situated about five hundred 
feet north of east of the old barn. The place se- 
lected Is a very desirable one for this kind of a 
building, being handy to water, protected some- 
what from the cold winds, and located where there 
Is an abundance of room for yards, etc. It will be 
some time before the workmen begin work on the 
walls of the building, as a great amount of dirt 
must be removed to make room for the basement. 

Mr. Frank Hoyt, the late popular salesman in E. 
B. Purcell's store, was found dead in his bed last 
Tuesday morning. He had been suffering with 
toothache on Monday, and in the evening upon 
retiring took some chloroform to alleviate the 
pain. It Is supposed that his death was caused by 
an overdose of this narcotic, as he was found next 
morning with the bottle In his hand and the con- 
tents emptied upon the bedding. This Is Indeed a 
sad affair, and one which has caused a cloud of 
sorrow to rest upon Manhattan. Many of the old 
students were acquainted with Mr. Hoyt, and will 
be shocked and pained to hear of his sudden and 
accidental death. 



Afflrmatlve— Godfrey, Anderson and Salter; Neg- 
ative — Harvey, Cox and Eckman. 

This meeting was well attended by both visitors 
and members. Among the latter was our old 
friend H. S. Maynard, who made a few congratula- 
tory And encouraging remarks. 

Beportsb. 



PROPOSAIiS. 
Sealed proposals will be received by the under- 
signed, until Monday, April 30th, at 12 m., for fur- 
nishing stone and laying a Stone Sidewalk be- 
tween the Laboratory and the east wall of he, 
College farm; said walk to be five feet widet 
curbed on*both sides, and laid In a workmanlike 
manner. Separate bids will be received for fur- 
nishing stone and for laying the same. The right 
Is reserved to reject any and all bids. 

N. A. Adams, Secretary. . 



Ttaorouarli and Direct Edncstlon 

for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



BSOALOPBD POTATOB8. 

We httfl heard of them; had eaten what was 
called by that name ; had read in gilt letters on 
elaborate bills of fare the words, "escalloped 
potatoes ; " had wondered If they were scalloped 
with the scissors or a knife ; had called for them 
and been served by the waiters, after long and 
anxious waiting, with some dry and withered- 
looking scraps that might have been potatoes, for 
they were irrecognlzable as anything else, and had 
decided not to call for them the second time. But 
we heard they had them at the Begents' dinner, 
and that they were pronounced very nice; so, 
having been kindly furnished with the recipe 
from the Kitchen Laboratory, we did try them, 
and lo ! to our delight and astonishment (for we 
were still skeptical), we found them a real luxury, 
voted such by the combined taste of the whole 
household. And our judgment is that if all the 
girls In the Kitchen Laboratory go home to cook 
escalloped potatoes with their luscious beefsteaks, 
even Kansas winds will not be able to ruffle the 
tempers of the husbands and brothers. 

Get the recipe If you can ; if not, get a College 
girl to show you how to cook them (the art really 
lies there), and then feast to your heart's con- 
tent. *** 



Telegrapliy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
five line instruments, and dally Instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced op erator. 

The Indnstrlallst.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

fl^ownshlp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

H». Roberts, M. ».— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. ^^ 

Voeal Maslc.— Regular Instruction and drill 
In the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Becltatlons In these classes are not reck- 
oneaas an " Industrial." 



Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox, 
dealer In Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 



Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 



No. 127, 
37-3m 



The debate of the Alpha Betas last Friday was 
on the question, "Should law and theological 
schools be open to women?" Decided in the 
affirmative. The Gleaner was presented by Mr. 
Stiles and Miss Lizzie Williamson. The paper 
was laden with as much sound sense as a paper of 
of Its dimensions could well contain. The jokes 
were original, fresh and wholesome. The paper 
will appear again In three weeks under the editor- 
ship of W. Ulrich and Miss Ella Child. 

The next question for discussion Is, " Should the 
study of Latin be optional In an Institution pro- 
fessing to give a liberal education ? " D. A. Z. 

The question discussed by the Websters last 
Saturday evening referred to lengthening the 
Presidential term and prohibiting a second elec- 
tion. This was the cause of considerable sharp 
discussion, and resulted in a negative decision. 

This evening the old programme, with the dec- 
lamation, composition and select reading, was 
resumed ; these duties being creditably performed 
by Messrs. Gist, Hlckey and Anderson. 

The question select«d for next meeting reads, 
" Is m(Ui <t free naoral went ? " The tijpeakers are : 



FarmlnK for Profit.— Special courses In 
KansasTPractical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course In Practical Agriculture. 

Kansas Pabllshlng: Honse.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka. Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 



elements of 
Agricultural Geology. 

By WM. M. KEDZIE, M. 8.. Profeuor in Kama* 
Stale Agricultural College, 
Agriculture being the leading interest in Kan- 
sas, it is of prime importance that the sciences 
bearing upon it should have a place In the State 
system of education. That this fact has been very 
generally recognized we have a proof In the adop- 
tion of article VI, Section 6, of the Kansas Session 
Laws of 1876. It demands that every applicant for 
a teacher's "A" ceriiflcate shall be familiar with 
" the elements of Geology so far as relates to the 
manner of formation of soils and their adaptation 
to the purposes of production." There has 
hitherto oeen no text-book published, however, 
at all adapted to the wants of the common schools 
in this respect. The Elements of Agricultural Geol- 
ogy has been written by Professor Kedzie, at the 
urgent solicitation of many prominent educators 
throughout the State, with the object of supplying 
this want. It presents the subject in simple, un- 
technlcal language that will be easily compre- 
hended by the pupils for whom it Is Intended. It 
Is thoroughly /jrac^tco/ In Its teachings, and at the 
same time, from a scientific point of view. It Is 
rigidly exact. 

The Origin and Fbrmaiion of Soils, particularly 
those of Kansas, forms the second part of the book, 
and will be of interest to agriculturists generally. 
Teachers designing to apply for the "A " Certifi- 
cate will find the work exactly adapted to their 
needs as far as this branch of study Is concerned. 

Professor Kedzie's reputation as an eduoator 
being so well established throughout the State, the 
Publishers present his work with every confidence 
that It win meet with a most favorable reception. 

Price, 12mo., cloth, 96pp., wholesale, 84.80 per 
dozen. Van Antwerp, Braoo 4 Co., 

(2-tf) Olnctnnatt »nd New york. 
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NAME. 

Abbott, Frank C. 
Adams, Emma L. 
Anderson, Bernhard 
Bailev, Willie E. 
Bayles, John A. 
Beamer, David A. 
Beck, Jno. W. 
Benjamin, Daniel A. 
Blain, Arthur T. 
Briggs, Harry 
Broiie, Wilber J. 
Brown, Ada E. 
Brown, Mark L. 
Browning, Emma E. 
Browning, Lois A. 
Buel, Walter A. 
Buell, C. Stewart 
Buell, Delight N. 
Burnham, Wm. P. 
Campbell, Emma 
Campbell, Ettie A. 
Campbell, May 
Campdoras, Leon S. 
Child, Ella 
Cole, Fannie I. 
Copley, Albert 
Cotton, Fred L. 
Cotton, Katie H. 
Cox, Geo. A. 
Cox, Lizzie R. 
Cripps, Edward V. 
Crowl, Jessie C. 
DeForest, Rodman A. 
Delahay, Charles 
Eckman, Emma F. 
Eckman, Wilmer K. 
Eells, Allan B. 
Elliot, Willard S. 
Emlnons, Geo. E. 
Ernst, Wm. 
Everhart, Logan 
Failyer, Geo. H. 
Failyer, Mariam 
Failyer, Miriam 
Fletcher, Clinton 
Fletcher, Ellen 
Fraunberg, Wm. S. 
Freligh, Jno. H. 
Frizzell, Edwin C. 
Frizzell, Eiiric N. 
Gifford, Frank 
Gist, Joseph 
Gist, Owen 
Glossop, Lydia 
Godfrey. A. N. 
Grilling, Jno. S. 
GriflSng, Wm. J. 
Gross, George M. 
Harvey, Henry 
Hibbard, Alice 
Hickey, Pierce 
Houston, Grant U. 
Houston, Hortense 
Houston, L. N. 
Howard, Giles P. 
Howard, Walter C. 
Hoyt, Emma 
Hoyt, Fred O. 
Hughes, Frank 
Huling, Orlando D. 
Humphrey, Carrie E. 
Humphrey, Louis E. 
Humphrey, Merritt C. 
Irish, Gertrude S. 
Irish. Helen M. 
Jefl'rey, George A. 
Jeffrey, Wm. 
Johnson, Charles A. 



COUNTY, 

Riley. 

Riley. 

McPherson. 

Osage. 

Riley. 

Nemaha. 

Riley. 

Atchisonf 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

New York. 

New York. 

New York. 

New Mexico. 

Illinois. 

Riley. 

Illinois. 

Shawnee. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Jefferson. 

Wabaunsee. 

Wabaunsee. 

Davis. 

Davis. 

Osage. 

Pottawatomie. 

Nemaha. 

Leavenworth. 

Osborne. 

Osborne. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Pottawatomie. 

Lyon. 

Labette. 

Cherokee, 

Cherokee. 

Cherokee. 

Missouri. 

Riley. 

Labette. 

Cherokee. 

Shawnee. 

Shawnee. 

Davis. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Greenwood. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Davis. 

Sedgwick. 

Riley. 

Marshall. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Shawnee. 

Riley. 

Brown. 

Leavenworth. 

Cherokee. 

Davis. 

Davis. 

Davis. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Pottawatomie. 



Jones, Carrie L. 
Jones, Henry M. 
Jones, Horace B. 
Jones, Richard C. 
Kay, James S. 
Kay, Jennie A. 
Kershaw, Jarvis 
Kimble, Martha 
King, Carrie M. 
King, John 
Knipe, Geo. D. 
Knipe, Wm. A. 
Knostman, Amelia 
Knostman, Emma 
LaTourrette, Jas. F. 
Leasure, Marion F. 
Lewin, Jno. 
Lewis, Ira H. 
Little, Charles E. 
Little, Kate 
Lynch, P'red 
Lynch, .lames H. 
Mails, Chas. 
Mann, Jno. 
McCalhim, Albert M. 
McCallum, Charles P. 
McClanahan, S. L. 
McConnell, Chas. 
McNair, Samuel E. 
Meacham, Mary A. 
Miller, Frank E. 
Moore, Cassie J. 
Morgan, Sam'l M. 
Neale, Cora A. 
Noyes, Amelia M. 
Noyes, Ida L. 
Parker, Mary G. 
Parish, Emma 
Parkerson, Fannie R. 
Patton, Jerry B. 
Peck, Seward N. 
Peckham, W. H. 
Perry, Geo. H. 
Pillsbury, Nellie 
Piatt, Augustus H. 
Piatt, Geo. 
Prentiss, Portus 
Rathbun, Phebe 
Reed, Corwin J. 
Riggs, Louis E. 
Romborger, Chas. E. 
Robertson, Mary J. 
Romick, Mary M. 
Roper, Nida A. 
Ruland, Frank C. 
Rushmore, Harry C. 
Salter, Lewis A. 
Sapp, Elwood 
Schreiner, Ernest 
Shaw, James 
Sibrell, Hattie 
Simpson, Emma " 
Smith, Clement O. 
Smith, Leslie H. 
Spooner, Matthew H. 
Stiles, Albert H. 
Todd, Irving 
Ulrich, Corinna 
Ulrich, Edwin H. 
Ulrich, Wm. 
Vincent, Ella E. 
Wake, Geo. A. 
Walker, James 
Ward, Stanley M. 
Waters, Eben 
Weeks, Joseph 
Wells, Arthur 
Wells, Harvey A. 
Whitney, Genevieve 
Whitney, Kittie 
Whitney, Willard A. 
Willey, Ida M. 
Williamson, Jos. E. 
Williamson, Lizzie 



Wabaunsee. 

Wabaunsee. 

Wabaunsee. 

Atchison. 

Pottawatomie. 

Pottawatomie. 

Rilev. 

Rilev. 

Riley. 

Marshall. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Colorado. 

Linn. 

Riley. 

Labette. 

Lyon. 

Lyon. 

Cherokee. 

Cherokee. 

Pottawatomie. 

Rice. 

Davis. 

Davis. 

Crawford. 

Riley. 

Wabaunsee. 

Riley. 

New York. 

Shawneok 

Lyon. 

Illinois. 

Wabaunsee. 

Wabaunsee. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Rice. 

Davis. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Atchison. 

Riley. 

Pottawatomie. 

Marion. 

Riley. 

Jewell. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Butler. 

Jefferson. 

Neosho. 

Neosho. 

Marshall. 

miey. 

Davis. 

Riley. 

Lyori. 

Shawnee. 

Clay. 

Wabaunsee. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Clay. 

Pottawatomie. 

EUenville, N. Y. 

Labette. 

Phillips. 

Phillips. 

Phillips. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Riley. 

Cherokee. 

Shawnee. 

Royal Center, Ind, 



Williston, Carrie 
Williston, Frank H. 
Wilson, Amos E. 
Winder, Ivaloo 
Wingrove, Page 
Winne, Jno. 
Womack, Thomas J. 
Wood, Adalbert D. 
Wood, Arlie 
Wood, Clarence E. 
Wright, Robert 
Wyland, Thomas J. 
Wylie, Oliver M. 



Riley. 

Riley. 

Dickinson. 

Washington. 

Clay. 

Riley. 

Russell. 

Lyon. 

Labette. 

Pottawatomie. 

Ford, 

Jewell. 

Clay. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

M. J. SALTER, Chairman, Thayer, Neosho Co. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Blley Co. 

J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, Mitchell Co. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Co. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL, Columbus, Cherokee Oo. 

S. N. WOOD, Cottonwood Falls, Chase Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Blley Oo. 

E. B. PuECELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent 
E. Gale, Loan Commiasioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



FA-CXTLTY. 

.INO. A. ANDERSON, President. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physios. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. AgHeul., Sup't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

C. V . RILEY, Lecturer on Entomology. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD fiiin'l Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, Stip't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MRS. M. L. WARD, Teacher of German and French. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
MRS. H. V. WERDEN, Teacher Inst'm'nl Music. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER, Assistant in Chemistry. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be P'armers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill In the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, In 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found In 
any other Institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, aid as an industrialist Instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course arc Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Milllnerv and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term began Thursday, 
January 4th, 1877, and closes May 23d, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, Prwldent. 
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Amonir the Farmers. 

BY ONE OP THEM. 



TROTTING HORSES. 

There is one thing most of the young men 
are wide awake about. That is trotting 
horses. It comes to pass in this way. A 
young man becomes a young man when he 
owns a horse and top buggy — he is nothing 
but a boy l)efore that. It is easier to breed 
and break a colt than to buy one, though 
everybody says it costs more. So the old 
mare is bred" to a trotting stallion, and the 
colt is expected to trot. The stout farm 
horses that were once bred here, that would 
work well on the farm, and make fair time 
on the road, — haul thirty hundredweight 
of truck to market before breakfast, and do 
a day's work on the farm between neon and 
dark, have disappeared, and spindle-legged 
trotters have taken their places. On a fine 
Sunday afternoon the whole country is alive 
with smart buggies, trotting ponies, and 
young men, and the young men are not 
alone. There are blushes and ribbons 
about, and the youths often look interesting, 
and, if you are approaching on the road, 
they are quite likely to forget to turn out. 
It's quite natural, and no wonder the boys 
are fond of horses. They do most of their 
courting behind them. 

WHAT HORSES SHALL SMALL FARMERS 
BREED ? 

It becomes a matter of intesest to deter- 
mine what horses it will pay best to breed, 
especially for small farmers. The land, as I 
have repeatedlv said, is light. Fall plowing 
is but little done, and theoretically not ad- 
vantageous. A good farm mare may there- 
fore do her spring and summer work per- 
fectly well, and have a foal every year in 
August or September. It seems a great pity 
that so many horses should be raised, and 
among them" so few that are worth the hay 
and provender that they eat before they are 
five years old. Were the Norman, or 
Percheron, not so violent a cross, it would 
seem to be the best ; nevertheless, I believe 
experience at the West shows that smallish 
mares will often have excellent and well 
formed foals by such sires. The first 
Percherons ever imported into this country 
\yere brought into New Jersey (the Harris 
importation). After the importer had used 
them for some years, "Diligence," the stal- 
lion, and " Joan," the mare, with their other 
imported animals and their get, the entire 
stock, was sold out bv Mr. Harris, to my 
neighbor, Mr. John G. Bell. He bred them 
for some vears, and, after the death of the 
old horse,' bred old Joan to the imported 
thorough-bred stallion, "Consternation," a 
horse of most amiable disposition for a 



thorough-bred. The cross proved a capital 
one, and a pair of mares thus bred are fa- 
mous good ones. They are a handsome, 
stylish pair of farm horses, and trundle the 
family Rockaway about in good style, and 
at a remarkably good rate, too. There are 
several stories told of 

THE STRENGTH OF THESE PERCHERONS. 

One is, that coming from the field one 
evening after plowing, having left the whif- 
fle-trees behind them, the plowman found a 
neighbor with a yoke of oxen and a pair of 
horses at the foot of the hill with a log 
that this teana was unable to move. He was 
asked to attach his horses, so that the com- 
bined force might draw it up. — " Let me go 
back and get my whi file-trees," said he; 
"my mares will manage it alone." — "No, 
hitch right to these."— They were broken 
at the first pull. Then his own were ob- 
tained, and with the reins hung on the 
hames, the word was given to start up a lit- 
tle. As soon as the little mares felt there 
was really a weight behind them worthy an 
outlay of strength, they started and did not 
stop until they got to the top of the hill, 
distancing the entire crowd, the log rolling 
first this way and then that, I call them 
little, and thev . are, as they weigh only 
about 1,150 pounds each, but it is "all 
horse " and not a lazy nerve or fiber. Their 
hoofs are round and solid as iron ; their legs 
are short-jointed, flat, and hard, with tough 
tendrons ; they are short-coupled, low set, 
solid-fleshed, and were originally grey, but 
now white. 

There is a quick market in all our cities 
for such horses. We ought to raise them. 
Sending the geldings to the market and 
keeping the fillies for farm work and breed- 
ing. The young horses could be worked on 
the farm, and would pay for their keep after 
they are two years old, and the work would 
do them good besides thoroughly breaking 
them without their knowing it. 

THE GREAT NORMANS, 

such as the Wiestern breeders have been im- 
porting so freely of late years, are too large 
for profitable use among Eastern farmers, or 
among small farmers anywhere; but if we 
could use the old style Percheron, such as 
Mr. Harris brought out, it would be exactly 
what we want, as imparting weight, courage, 
■power, soundness, quick growth, docility, 
good trotting action, and almost invariably 
a fast walk, I suppose such stallions may 
be imported for about $1,200, possibly for 
less — certainly for less than a second-class 
trotting stallion is considered worth. As to 
Clydesdales, they are too heavy for our use, 
too expensive also, and need to be crossed 
upon heavy mares, or the progeny lack sym- 
metry to a deplorable extent. I mention 
these — Normans, Percherons, Clydesdales 
— because next to trotters they seem to be 
the available horses. We have a good 
many in this country, and the foreign ones 
may be easily imported. 

REALLY GOOD CARRIAGE HORSES, 

could we breed them, would of course be 
much more profitable than draft horses, but 
we have no carriage stailions proper, and 



the carriage horses bred in the country come 
from large mares bred to thorough-bred or 
large trotting stallions, and if really^ fine are 
lucky accidents as it were, the majority of 
the progeny being of inferior style, or lack- 
ing in some important quality. A New 
York merchant having a favorite mare, no 
longer of use in his carriage team, bred her 
twice to a rather famous imported thorough- 
bred. The result was one light-limbed, 
heavy-bodied colt, so lacking in muscle and 
endurance that he was worthless for any 
purposes for which he could use him, and 
another so light-limbed and small-boned 
that in his gambols he actually broke his 
leg in a pasture free from woodchuck holes, 
post holes, or any such temptation. Last 
year I bred the only breeding mare I have 
to Col. Battell's Orloff, and really have 
great expectations. If thorough breeding 
be measured by the inheritance of valued 
qualities, the OrlofTs are more thorough- 
bred than the " thorough-breds." 

The English have bred horses for the 
race-course, and they have produced from 
the most intelligent, loving, gentle, fast, and 
enduring breed in the world — the Arabian 
and its congeners — the fastest running hor- 
ses the world has ever known, and among 
them many capable of carrying great weight 
in the race, hence possessing courage, endur- 
ance, bottom, and speed, and of course fine 
bony and muscular development for these 
purposes. But they exhibit rarely any 
beauty of style or action, and exceptionally 
only that power and grace which combine 
so admirably in a fine horse, ^ and thev 
oftener than not possess a disposition which 
renders it dangerous to approach or handle 
them, and impossible to trust them. 

Taking the same Arabian blood as a 
basis, one hundred years ago Count Orloff 
inaugurated a system of breeding which is 
now producing legitimate fruits. The Orliff 
horses are very difTerent from the Arabians, 
yet they possess all their intelligence, fear- 
lessness, affection, trustiness, courage, and 
endurance, while they have been bred to 
possess extraordinary beauty of form, car- 
riage and action, with large size, a natural 
trotting gait of very considerable speed, and 
generally jet black color. If ten to twenty 
generations of breeding systematically, for 
these qualities, the success of which is dem- 
onstrated by the astonishing uniformly of 
the animals, is not thorough-breeding, I am 
very sure the English system is not worthy 
the name. True, Count Orloff and his suc- 
cessors at Chrenova, openly used cold-blood- 
ed mares of various breeds and qualities, 
whereon to cross the Arabian blood, while 
the English breeders have done just the 
same more or less, only they do not ac- 
knowledge it. 

The English Mechanic gives the following 
recipe for preserving shoe leather : A solu- 
ti<m of an ounce of solid parafiine in a pint 
of light naphtha, to which six drops of 
sweet oil have been added, is put cold, say 
eighteen degrees C, on the soles till they 
will absorb no more. One dressing will do 
for the uppers. 
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Flirlkt or Sn flier. 

At Topeka this week we met gentlemen 
from all parts of the State, and are satisfied 
that, unless some very strong and systematic 
fighting is done, the grasshoppers will dev- 
astate the greater part of Kansaa within 
thirty days. If other localities are like this 
one, and from what we learned we believe 
that very many of them are, either the 
farmers have got to fight or they have got 
to lose their crops. There is a false confi- 
dence respecting the threatened danger. 
The general sentiment is that very little 
damage will be done, but when you ask 
gentlemen why they think so they reply, 
"eggs spoiled," "frosts," "so much rain," 
" newspapers," " luck." The inhabitants of 
cities, not having seen hopperlets cavorting 
through the streets or browsing on the prai- 
rie, where the hopperesses don't stick eggs, 
are apt to regard any story of the farmer as 



" scare." 



Now, the facta are that in this neighbor- 
hood quite two-thirds of the eggs are good ; 
that every warm dash hatches out droves of 
'hoppers ; that those . already out are suffi- 
ciently numerous to eat up the crops before 
flying ; that five-sixths of the sound eggs 
are yet to hatch ; and all this in epite of the 
" cold," " rains," " parasites," " precedents," 
and " general sentiment." Luck is a good 
thing, biit pluck is better ; and if this part 
of the State is going to rely on the former 
without exercising the latter, our belief is 
that it will lose all its crops except com, 
and this also unless we have unusual sum- 
mer rains. Governor Anthony informed us 
that the latest telegrams announced the 
Sta.te of Texas to be as bare as a floor, the 
fields black with 'hoppers, and the latter 
nearly ready to fly. A letter just received 
here from reliable authority in Minnesota, 
says that devastation is absolutely certain 
there unless the most desperate and prompt 
fight is made. And while we would gladly 
believe that Kansas is in no especial danger, 
yet we can't. 

If the tenth day of June doesn't find 
entire counties eaten off" as clean as a road, 
except where the people have systematically 
fougHt inch by inch, we will be the happiest 
prophet whose predictions were not fulfilled 
that ever walked. The chances are that the 
people will wake up too late, will begin to 
organize after the battle is really lost, and 
will go round kicking themselves that they 
relied on a " luck" that never had the least 
foundation in fact. Fight or suffer ; and 
when the suffering comes don't whine and 
blame " Kansas " instead of your own neg- 
ligence. 



Another 'Hopper Trap. 

There are three different ways in which 
the grasshopper invades a country. In the 
first, it hatches out of the earth ; in the 
second, having consumed the supply of food 
on the. hatching ground, it marches to new 
fields; and in the third, ii descends from 
the sky in swarms. The modes of defense 
must be adapted to those of attack. Against 
the third there is no defense. When the 
flying host settles from the clouds, it black- 
ens the whole earth and strips stalk and 
leaf; there is notliing to be done so far as 
extensive fields are concerned. There is, 
however, sure defense against the marching 
columns; namely, that of a ditch two feet 
wide and two feet deep with perpendicular 
sides. The enemy jumps in but can't jump 
out, and may easily be buried in pits or 
treated with coal oil. At present the danger 
is from those hatching out among the crops, 
and we wish to speak of the modes of kill- 
ing these hombres. The season for destroy- 
ing the eggs by crushing, harrowing or 
plowing is passed. 

Several machines have been tried in Sa- 
line and Dickinson counties during the last 
two weeks. One is on the principle of a 
fanning-mill, the fan making 1,200 revolu- 
tions per minute and the exhaust sucking 
the hopperlets up and either mashing them 
against a screen or emptying them into 
sacks. Another, of which we hear better 
results, is a sheet-iron pan, say two by four- 
teen feet, with the edges turned up a couple 
of inches, and having a sheet-iron or mus- 
lin back two feet high. The pan is partly 
filled with oil, which is kept from slopping 
out by muslin or a gunny sack. Its effi- 
ciency depends on the claim that the least 
touch of coal oil will finally kill the 'hopper. 
We understand that Prof. Riley recom- 
mends a frame, say ten by fifteen or more 
feet, covered with coarse muslin kept sat- 
urated with coal oil, mounted and dragged 
over the ground, so that at its approach the 
'hopper will jump against it or on it; in 
either case the oil will cause his ultimate 
death . 

Yesterday afternoon we had the follow- 
ing cheap machine built in a couple of 
hours, which thus far promises to do all the 
work of either of the oil machines : Three 
pieces of fence board, four feet long and 
three or four feet apart, serve as sled run- 
ners. To the front ends is nailed a fence 
board fifteen or more feet long. To this, 
and over the runners, three pieces or slats, 
each four feet long, are attached by a leather 
hinge ; and inch and a half holes through 
the back ends of these slats receive light 
standards, the lower ends of which are fast- 
ened to the back ends of the runners by a 
leather hinge. Peg holes in the upper half 
of the standards enable you to place the 
slats at any desirable angle. On the back 
ends of these slats is nailed a strip fifteen 



feet long, parallel with the fence board and 
three feet from it; and to these is tacked 
coarse muslin fifteen feet in length, which 
forms an apron or movable screen that can 
be set at any angle. To this same strip is 
fastened a small V-shaped trough, oil tight, 
and fifteeri feet lon^. Before putting the 
trough together, cut into the lower edge of 
the upper piece, with a saw, holes say one- 
sixteenth of an inch deep and two or three 
inches apart, giving outlets for the oil from 
the trough. In the bottom of the trough we 
put several strands of cotton wick (a ball) 
to hold the oil and keep it from passing 
through the saw-cuts too rabidly, but don't 
now believe it is necessary. To the front 
ends of the outside runners a long piece of 
fence wire was attached and a mule was 
hitched to the wire, much to the disgust of 
the mule. A boy can pull the light ma- 
chine, but mules* pull longer than boys do. 
On trial it worked to a charm ; and this 
morning the ground gone over shows several 
dead 'hoppers to the square foot, notwith- 
standing the fact that they had quickly 
jumped off" the apron. It should be used 
against the wind, and promises to be very 
effective. We have ordered a barrel of 
crude petroleum just as it comes from the 
well, which ought to act fully as well as the 
refined oil and is verv much cheaper. Any 
man can make the above in two hours, and 
it is worth trying. Will report further next 
week. 
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Reaolntlons. 

At the last meeting of Manhattan Grange 
No. 748 the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Whereas, All our our knowledge of ag- 
riculture and all improvements in its meth- 
ods are in good part the result of careful 
experiment, and. 

Whereas, One of the great objects of the 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry is the dis- 
semination of useful information among 
the farmers, and especially such knowledge 
as shall be of direct assistance to them in 
the line of their vocation, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each brother be requested 
to devote at least one-fourth of an acre to 
experiments in the growth of corn, the 
variety of com employed and the method of 
the experiment to be decided by the exper- 
imenter, and the product to be donated to 
Manhattan Grange No. 748 ; and it is fur- 
ther 

Besolved, That each experimenter be re- 
quested to keep an accurate account of all 
rtie details of the management of the crop, 
including such items as kind of soil, variety 
of grain, time of planting, the special treat- 
ment given the crop, and finally the number 
of pounds of corn in the ear obtained ; and 
it is further 

Besolved, That Manhattan Grange No. 
748 shall offer a first premium of $5, a 
second premium of $3, and a third premi- 
um of $2, for respectively the first, second 
and third most successful results, according 
to the plan suggested above, the award to 
have reference to the completeness of the 
report, skill and originality of the experi- 
ment, and the yield of grain ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this Grange shall hold a 
corn festival during the coming autumn, 
after the harvesting of the crop, at which 
time the awards shall be made, and speci- 
mens of the corn raised by every member 
shall be placed on exhibition. 
E. M. Shelton, ^ 
Stephen Barnes, V Committee. 
Richard Kimbali,, J 
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Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending May 4th, 1877. 



DAY OF week and MONTH. 



Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 

Thursday 

Friday 



Temperature, 
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40°' 

51 

60 

73 

76 

51 

62 



30° 

28 

35 

35 

39 

40 
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370.75 

41 .50 

48 .25 
59 

56 .25 

46 .50 

51 .25 
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II 



28.71 
28.79 
28.79 
28.70 
28.56 
28.70 
28.54 
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Average temperature for the week, 48°.50. 
Range of temperature for the week, 48°. 



Prof. C. V. Riley was in Manhattan the first of 
the week. 

The evergreens set out last week are doing well, 
and add very much to the appearance of things. 

S. C. Chenoweth, of Frankfort, Marshall county, 
a former student of this Institution, called upon 
us yesterday. 

We have had fires in the recitation rooms every 
day this week, which is a nice commentary on an 
" early " spring. 

Nearly all of the classes are making a thorough 
review of the work of the term preparatory to the 
final examination. 

We are unable this week to give report of Prof. 
Shelton's lecture before the Manhattan Grange on 
corn. It will appear next week. 

The Board of Regents held a called meeting at 
Topeka this week, and on Thursday the Executive 
Committee met in Manhattan to consider what- 
ever might properly come before it in relation to 
the College. 

D. A. Beamer, the political giant of the Alpha 
Betas, has gone home, and with his parents will 
soon immigrate to Missouri. We hope he will re- 
member the " Students' Column " when he gets 
settled down. 

The excavation for the barn is not progressing 
as rapidly as was expected, on account of running 
into a bed of stone. While not so profitable for 
the contractors and rats, it is all the better for the 
foundation and floor. 

Prof. Riley has appointed A. N. Godfrey, one of 
our best students, a deputy for this State, to look 
after the Caloptenus spretus in the interests of 
the Grasshopper Commission. We can assure 
Prof. Riley that he could not have selected a more 
worthy young man, nor a more untiring and zeal- 
ous worker. 

While the fruit at St. Louis was killed by the 
freeze of April 29th, ice forming a quarter of an 
inch thick, we are able to report the best prospects 
here. A very thin skin of ice was formed on that 
morning, and there was a light frost the following 
day ; but reports from Leavenworth and Wabaun- 
see agree with our experience that no damage was 
done. 

The May-basket season is here, and a number of 
the students have embraced this opportunity for 
amusement. The haps and mishaps, as related by 
the participants, are indicative of a good time 
generally. That extremely eccentric individual 



of the African persuasion known to some people 
as "Scud," was kindly reminded of his physiog- 
nomical peculiarities by the receipt of a diminu- 
tive gourd, hollow but containing seeds, and bear- 
ing upon its surface the exact features of the 
hereinbefore-mentioned individual. The gourd 
has been carefully preserved, and may be seen 
upon application to "A. A. 8." when there is no 
one around. 

The question debated last Saturday evening by 
the Websters was the free moral agetacy question. 
Two debaters being absent from the negative side, 
Messrs. Gist and DeForest were chosen to fill the 
vacancy. Decision unanimousl]^ for the afl&rma- 
tlve. 

The next order was ektemporatieous speaking, 
which was engaged in with considerable spirit by 
the members, the question for debate being over- 
hauled considerably. This order was very lengthy 
as many of the members felt strongly on the ques- 
tion of free moral agency. 

The duty of declamation was performed hy Mr. 
Leasure, who gave the words of a song entitled 
" NIcodemus." A composition on confessing our 
errors was read by Mr. Williamson. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
selecting a question, but one referring to the com- 
parative cost of fashions and liquors was finally 
adopted. Reporter. 

The question, " Should the study of Latin be 
optional in an institution professing to give a lib- 
eral education ? " was pretty thoroughly aired 
by the Alpha 'Betas on April 27th, and decided in 
the affirmative. Extemporaneous speaking was 
as exciting as ever. The main questions discussed 
were the character of the Irish of this country, 
and the proper education for the farmer's boy. 
On both of these questions the members spoke 
very freely. The question selected for debate at 
the next meeting is, "Is Russia justified in declar- 
ing war against Turkey." This question is an 
important one, and it promises to draw out a fierce 
debate. 

Miss Neale read an interesting essay on " Coun- 
try and city life." Miss Willey read a very amus- 
ing selection entitled " The Irishman's Letter." 

The attendance is slightly on the increase, 
which fact I am pleased to announce ; but the 
members will please take cognizance of the fact 
that there is still room for a few more. D. A. Z. 
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per the class was somewhat entertained by a fal- 
setto voice outside, pleading for a little cream ; 
but when invited to come in embarrassment evi- 
dently got the better of hunger, for said Tolce 
immediately subsided, and ita owner was minus. 
Upon returning to the Music rooms, a huge May- 
basket was discovered, filled with smaller " bas- 
kets," each of which was " artistically " addressed 
to its intended owner. The Seniors are obliged. 
After an hour of merriment, during which the 
freezing effects of the ice cream were entirely orep- 
come, the company separated for their homes, 
each feeling a sort of regret that Senior parties, 
like all fleeting enjoyments, endure but for a sea- 

SOUk 

The class Is deeply indebted to Mrs, Cripps and 
her class for assistonce; and Is willing to vote 
unanimously that, if the taste displayed in ar- 
rangements and the quality of excellence found 
in the cakes are the outgrowths of instruction 
given in that department of College Instruction, it 
is a success. * 

AThoronirh And Dlreet Ednestton 
for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Stpre. 



fMlelegraphy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
.■- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator, 

fBllie InduBtrl«Il«t.— A small, weekly paper, 
.■- edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

ralownslilp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



MS. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 1* 



Vocnl Music— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an " industrial." 

>ookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox, 
> dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Booka, 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, 
Poyntz A venue. Manhattan. 87-8m 

nranhattan Bank.— E. B. PurcelL Banker; 
ifJL jno. W. Webb. Cashier : Geo. 8. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current ratea 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 



BBNIOR PARTY. 
The party which was postponed from last Satur- 
day evening on account of stormy weather, came 
off on Thursday evening, and was the pleasantest, 
most enjoyable affair of the season. The compa- 
ny assembled in the Music rooms at about 8:30, 
where the moments flew swiftly away with laugh- 
ter and song until one of the committee an- 
nounced that supper was prepared. The company 
made little delay in "each finding the other" and 
wending their way to the eating-room of the culi- 
nary department, where a sight met their eyes 
well calculated to excite admiration and a keen 
appetite. Mrs. Cripps and her class had the tables 
profusely decorated with flowers, while among the 
blossoms could be seen cakes, candies and oranges 
in abundance. The surprised and delighted com- 
pany soon found themselves In readiness to inves- 
tigate the quality as well as the appearance of the 
delicacies. 

In glancing around the room, the following per- 
sons were found to make the party : G. H. Fallyer 
and Miss Ella WInne, J. 8. Griffing and Miss Lizzie 
Pechner, W. C. Howard and Miss Cassie Moore, F. 
O. Hoyt and Miss Ella Child, L. E. Humphrey and 
Miss Lizzie Williamson, J. F. LaTourrette and Miss 
Emma Eckman, M. F. Leasure and Miss Ida Wil- 
ley, Wm. Ulrich and Miss Miriam Fallyer. 

The committee Informed the gents that by pro- 
ceeding to an adjoining room each one could be 
supplied with ice cream for himself and lady, and 
each one immediately "proceeded." During aup- 



EL.EMENTS OF 

Agricultural Geology. 

By WX. M. KEDZIE, M. 8., Profettor in Kdntai 
State Agricultural College. 

Agriculture being the leading interest 'in Kan- 
sas, It is of prime importance that the sciences 
bearing upon It should have a place in the State 
system of education. That this fact has been very 
generally recognized we have a proof in the adop- 
tion of article vl, Section 6, of the Kansas Session 
Laws of 1876. It demands that every applicant for 
a teacher's "A" certificate shall be familiar with 
" the elements of Geology so far as relates to the 
manner of formation of soils and their adaptation 
to the purposes of production." There has 
hitherto oeen no text-book published, however, 
at all adapted to the wants of the common schoohl 
in this respect. Th« Element* of Agricultural Geol- 
ogy has been written by Professor Kedzie, at the 
urgent solicitation of many prominent educatora 
throughout the State, with the object of supplying 
this want. It presents the subject in simple, un- 
technical language that will be easily compre- 
hended by the pupils for whom It is Intended. It 
is thoroughly ^aciico/In its teachings, and at the 
same time, from a scientific point of view, it is 
rigidly exact. 

The Origin and Formation of Soils, particularly 
those of Kansas, forms the second part of the book, 
and will be of interest to agriculturists generally. 
Teachers designing to apply for the "^ " Certifi- 
cate will find the work exactly adapted to their 
needs as far as this branch of study is concerned. 

Professor Kedzie's reputation as an educator 
being so well established throughout the State, the 
Publishers present his work with every confidence 
that It will meet with a most favorable reception. 

Price, 12mo., cloth, 96pp., wholesale, $4.80 per 
dozen. Van Antwerp, Bragg A Co^ ^ 

(2.tf) OincinDatl and Kew York; 
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Wilson, Amos E. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who Intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Cheijaistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such Instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, In the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The P'armer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman Is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, ard as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of Si. 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term began Thursday, 
January 4th, 1877, and closes May 23d, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Corn Cnlture. 



TAbstract of a paper read by Prof. E. M. Shelton, 
before Manhattan Orange, April 28th, 1877.] 



Directly and indirectly Indian corn ex- 
erts a mighty influence upon the agriculture 
of America. Its value is not to be judged 
solely by the one and a quarter billion 
bushels — worth half as many dollars — an- 
nually raised in the United States, nor by 
the countleHs herds of cattle and swine 
dependent upon it. Corn alone, of all the 
generally grown farm crops of America, by 
its habit admits of the thorough cultivation 
of the soil during the period of its growth. 
It is the positive duty of every farmer to 
make the most of every crop grown, and he 
who cultivates corn without reference to suc- 
ceeding crops, fails to obtain an important 
benefit to be derived from its growth. It 
can rarely be said of any crop good or bad 
that it is the result of treatment the land 
has received during its growth, but more 
usually the crop is influenced very largely 
by the two or even three crops that had 
gone before it. 

In the rotation corn is a cleansing crop. 
It ought to be Id the western farmer what 
the summer-fallow is to his New England 
brother, or turnips to the Englirth farmer, a 
crop upon which much labor and skill may 
. be profitably expended in ridding the land 
of weeds and putting it in condition for the 
succeeding small grains. To the corn land 
the manure of the season should be ap- 
plied ; and to the corn plant, regular and 
careful cultivation. When thus treated, 
com is not an exhausting crop upon the 
land, but the reverse. One of the most 
promising crops of corn that I have ever 
seen, I saw in Illinois last .summer ; and it 
was the twenty-fifth com crop that had been 
grown successively upon the same land. 
Again, corn is a "coarse grain," and usually 
it is most profitably disposed of when fed 
upon the farm; thus it furnishes the ma- 
nure which enables us to farm to advan- 
tage the " small grains." 

There is a notion widely prevalent that 
com is a crop requiring little skill and 
judgment in its management; and indeed 
upon the new lands of the West surprising 



crops are often produced, during favorable 
seasons, with the most careless cultivation. I 
But in truth there is no crop grown by the j 
American farmer that demands and will 
pay for thorough tillage like the corn crop. 
This is abundantly proved by the fact that 
in many of the Eastern States the cultivation 
of corn has become one of the " lost arts." 
Slovenly farming has done this. Again, in 
our own State where from the presence of 
drought or locusts the crop has been a gen- 
eral failure, a few farmers have yet grown 
good crops. Good farming has done this. 
We should hold in mind continually this fact, 
that where we manure liberally, where we 
plow and cultivate thoroughly, keeping the 
land entirely free from weeds, we not only 
ensure a good crop of corn, but we are also 
making certain paying crops of the wheat, 
barley and oats that succeed the corn. Es- 
pecially during the prevalence of drought 
ought the corn ground to be often stirred 
lightly by the ciiltivator. Even when com 
is tall and far pa«t the time at which culti- 
vation is usually applied, this may be done 
to great advantage. By breaking the crust 
which constantly forms upon the surface of 
the ground, the vapor-laden atmosphere is 
enabled to penetrate to great depths, depos- 
iting upon the cold particles of earth its 
wealth of moisture. There are scores of 
facts which show conclusively that by thor- 
ough preparation of the soil, judicious selec- 
tion of the seed, and careful cultivation, the 
yield of this noble grain may be increased 
to a most surprising extent. The fact that 
this crop depends very largely upon the 
cultivation which it gets is strikingly shown 
by the fact that the remarkable yields of this 
grain reported have generally been made, 
not upon those soils of limitless fertility — 
the western prairies, but in the New England 
and Middle States, and not unfreciuently out- 
side of what is usually c<msidered the " great 
corn belt." Not many years ago a yield of 
one hundred bushels of corn per a<;re was 
considered a most surprising accomplish- 
ment. Within the last four years this yield 
has been nearly or quite doubled in several 
well-authenticated cases. In 1873 Mr. Jas. 
Dickey succeeded in growing upon a Penn- 
sylvania hill-side one hundred and sixty-nine 
bushels per acre of Yellow Dent corn, and 
that too over a considerable field. Again, 
Mr. D. A. Compton, of Pennsylvania, haa 
established by ample testimony for one of 
his fields a yield of one hundred and eighty- 
one bushels. All these, however, have been 



thrown in the shade by Mr. W. F. Tumey, 
of Alabama, who claims a yield of two hun- 
dred and twenty-one bushels per acre, how 
truthfully I have been unable to ascertain. 
There can be no doybt that our own State 
possesses a soil and climate for the produc- 
tion of com that is unsurpassed, if it is 
equalled, by any other State in the Union. 
If we have not upon record the largest yields 
of this crop, it is because we have not made 
the effort. Certainly nowhere is corn pro- 
duced cheaper than in Kansas. During the 
past season, the com grown upon the College 
farm was grown and placed in the crib at a 
cost of only twelve and one-half cents per 
bushel. ' 

Numerous experiments made from time 
to time tend to show that a largely increased 
yield of corn may be obtained by a more 
uniform distribution of seed over the ground 
and thicker seeding, than by the old method 
of planting in hills. That ancient cham- 
pion of good fanning, John Johnston, of 
Geneva, says that invariably drilled com has 
given him an increased yield of fully twen- ^ 
ty-five per cent over the old method, besides 
greatly improving the quality of the fodder. 
In 1867, upon the Michigan Agricultural 
College farm, six experimental plats were 
laid off across a field in which com in hills 
alternated with corn in drills, the same num- 
ber of stalks being left in each plat. The 
drilled gave an increased yield of over 
eight bushels per acre as compared with the 
plats in hills. In a similar experiment 
upon our own College farm last season, the 
drilled corn gave an increased yield of 
eight and one-half bushels per acre. Some 
years ago a curious and interesting experi- 
ment was tried by a Mr. Chidsey, of Cay- 
uga Co., N. Y., by which he succeeded in 
raising one hundred and thirty-two bushels 
of com per acre. In this experiment single 
stalks were allowed to grow one foot apart 
over the entire surface of the ground, the 
com being entirely cultivated by hand. 

Prof. Roberts, of Cornell University, re- 
ports a series of experiments performed last 
year upon the University farm, which are 
of interest to the cultivators of our staple 
crops. He arranged a series of plats hav- 
ing respectively three, four, and five stalks 
to the hill with the following result : 
Three stalks to the hill gave 6,146 pounds per acre. 
Four " " " " " 5.946 " " " 

Five " " 6,160 " " " 



Thus with four stalks to the hill the field 

yielded eight hundred pounds more to the 

[Concluded on fourth page.J 
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By virtue of old times and pleasant mem- 
ories, we are apt to keep an eye on the 
Junction City Union, which has donned a 
patent inside. After reading every line in 
the last issue, we believe the change has 
been an improvement so far as the readers 
are concerned, because, while the same qual- 
ity and a greater quantity of original matter 
is given, a broader range of clippinjfs and 
general news is furnished. And, so far as 
G. W. is interested, he is able to furnish a 
larger paper at one-half the former cost to 
himself. Success to the Union in any shape. 



Tbe I<oenst. 

At the close of another week the 'hopper 
outlook here is no better, Mr. Oodfrey, 
after a careful examination at Abilene and 
Salina, reports that he was unable to find 
any unhatched eggs, and that from some un- 
known cause the 'hoppers were dying. 
Should the future prove that the eggs are all 
hatched, there is no reason whatever for ap- 
prehension in those localities. On the Col- 
lege farm the same observation is true 
respecting the 'hoppers that first made their 
appearance, and which by this time should 
be of fair size. They are not to be found, 
and have either been stunted by the cold or 
rain, or else have been killed. But we are 
by no means so hopeful as to the condition 
of the eggs. During the week we have had 
but two passably warm days, and on each of 
these the hopperlets swarmed out of the 
ground thicker and faster than campaign 
lies in election time. And, so far as this 
locality is concerned, fully two-thirds of the 
original deposit of eggs are sound as a nut 
and yet to be hatched. 

Now, one of two things may be true. 
First, that the wet weather of winter and 
spring has so affected the embryo that while 
the 'hopper comes out he hasn't the consti- 
tution to stand the climate. If this be the 
case, but little damage will be done by those 
yet to appear. Or, second, it may be that 
the unhatched eggs are wholly unaflTected, 
that the hopperlets thus far have been 
hurt by the cold rains since their appear- 
ance, that when the weather turns warm 
and clear those then hatching will prove to 
be vigorous and attentive to business. In 
this event, damage is bound to be done 
unless a vigorous fight is made. And this 
is precisely what we anticipate. 

We have made several experiments dur- 
ing the week with the muslin apron de- 
scribed in the last Industrialist, and are 
fully satisfied of its efiiciency. When going 
against the wind, it gathers the locusts by 
the thousands; and while very many jump 



off yet careful observations show that they 
are as certain to die as if they were sub- 
merged in oil. The evaporation of oil is far 
less than we anticipated, and, therefore, the 
cost of running is less. 

We expect the 'hoppers to go for the fruit 
trees in the Nursery, as they did at Leaven- 
worth two years ago. Prof. Gale proposes 
to try a collar of oiled paper around the 
trunk, and in other cases a band of cotton- 
wool, over neither of which can the pest 
crawl. There is danger of girdlingj which 
can be prevented by paper or straw. 



The New Barn. 

This building, upon which work has al- 
ready commenced, is located in the hill- 
side north-east of the College building — 
formerly " the bam " — and distant from it 
five hundred feet. This site possesses ad- 
vantages which will occur to practical men 
at once. The building is what would be 
called in New England or Pennsylvania a 
"bank barn," and it has all the advantages 
of those comfortable structures. It is con- 
venient to water, a never-failing stream flow- 
ing within six feet of what is to be the barn- 
yard. The location is central, considering 
both the upper and lower farm, and is easily 
accessible from every field of grain. While 
the building itself is a well-proportioned, 
shapely structure, it has been planned for 
something else than mere ornament or arch- 
itectural effect. One experiment of this 
kind is usually sufficient for an individual 
or corporation. This bam is to be the home 
of a large herd of cattle, and a storehouse for 
grain, hay, tools, etc. ; and in planning the 
building the aim has been to secure the 
greatest space for the money, and such a dis- 
position of this space as shall b« most com- 
fortable to the animals occupying it, with 
the least labor in caring for them and the 
hay and grain stored in the building. 

The size of the barn is 48x96 feet, the 
sides ranging north and south. It is two 
stories high, — or rather one story and base- 
ment, — the basement being ten feet from 
floor to floor, the upper story sixteen feet 
from floor to eaves. The walls are to be of 
native limestone, laid up after the best form 
of rubble-work. 

The capacity of the building will be easi- 
ly understood by reference to a few figures. 
It has stall room in the upper story for 
seven horses, and in the basement for twen- 
ty-three cows and twenty head of young 
cattle, together with four box stalls for bulls. 
The building has a total capacity of one 
hundred and fifteen tons of hay, or its equiv- 
alent in grain and straw. It has a granary 
Zoom for one thousand bushels of grain and 
two hundred and twenty bushels of feed, 
while the root cellar will easily contain six- 
teen hundred bushels of roots. 

A moment's consideration will convince 
the reader that these dimensions are none 



too great for a farm of one hundred and 
fifty acres of arable land thoroughly culti- 
vated. The crops of hay, millet and grain 
grown upon the College farm during 1876 
would have crowded this building to its 
utmost capacity. Within two years, at its 
present rate of increase, the College herd of 
pure-bred animals will fully occupy the 
entire space now allowed to cattle stalls. 

It may be objected to this plan that it con- 
tains no provision for piggeries, or for the 
storage of corn. To this we have only to 
say that we are of those who believe that 
pigs, on account of the odor which they im- 
part to a building, ought not to be kept in a 
barn on any pretense whatever ; while corn, 
from its need of perfect ventilation and 
from its furnishing a convenient hiding 
place for vermin, ought to be kept in a crib 
separate and distinct from the main build- 
ing. — Prof. Shelton. 



liOcnst FllKtatH. 



An Appeal from tbe Bntomoloffloal Oommlaaion. 



7b the Editor of the Oommonwealth ; 

Everything pertaining to the migration of 
the Rocky Mountain Locust, or " grasshop- 
per," is of vital interest to the people of the 
country subject to its ravages. The ques- 
tion as to now far the northern breeding 
grounds are recruited by the insects which 
hatch in the most fertile country in which 
the species is not indigenous, is moet import 
tant ; for if thus recruited there is all the 
greater incentive for us to exterminate the 
young insects when they are with us. 

For the past fortnight the locusts have 
been leaving Texas on the wimg, and as it 
is one of the most important subjects of the 
Commission, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent here, to trace these return migrations 
to their ultimate destination, I desire to call 
your attention more particularly to the fol- 
lowing questions from our circular No. 1 : 

1. Date and time of day of the arrival 
of swarms. 

a. Direction and force of wind at the 
time. 

6. Temperature and character of the 
weather at the time, — clear or cloudy. 

c. Direction of the flight, density, hight 
and extent of the swarms. 

2. Date and time of day of the departure 
of swarms. 

a. Direction and force of wind at the 
time. 

b. Temperature and character of the 
weather at the time. 

c. Direction of the flight, density and ex- 
tent of the swarms. 

You will do me a favor if you will appeal 
to your readers throughout the State, and 
especially in the western portion, to make 
notes in accordance with these questions, 
and send them to me at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Any person thus sending information will 
be furnished with the publications of the 
Commission, and given such other assist- 
ance in the way of postage, <&c., as may be 
desired. 'I shall also be pleased to have all 
other papers in Kansas, or in any of the 
States and Territories west of the Missis- 
sippi, copy this appeal to their observing 
readers. Yours, very truly, 

C. V. Riley. 

Wichita, Kas., May 5thi 1877. 
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THE INDUSTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1877. 

TIMB-TABLB OP THH K. P. BAII."WAY. 
* PA88ENOEB ABBIVB8. 

Going East 10: 02 a. m. 

Going West 6:46 p.m. 

FBEtGHT ABBIVE8. 

Going EaBt 10:85 p. M., and 5:25 p. M. 

Going West 5 : 40 a. m. and 7 : 20 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on freight 
trains between Topelca and Brookville. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 
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Condensed by Prof. Kedzle from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending May 11th, 1877. 





'H. 


Temperature, 


Bar. 

II 

28.40 
28.59 
28.77 
28.83 
28.70 
28.64 
28.66 


"^=^ 


DAY OF WEEK AND MONl 


i 


1 


1 


II 


Saturdav 


~5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


67° 

55 

60 

73 

71 

73 

73 


46° 

38 

31 

40 

68 

54 

52 


570.25 

52 

51 .50 

59 

62 .26 

63 

62 


.05 


Sunday 




Mondav. 




Tii()Rdav 




Wednesday 

Thursday 


.18 
.70 


Friday 


.05 



Average temperature for the week, 58°.14. 
Range of temperature for the week, 42°. 
Rainfall for the week, .98. 



The Farm department has just received a fine 
lot of garden seeds from Japan. 

The field east of the farm-house was planted to 
corn just in time to receive the full benefit of the 
nice rain Thursday night. 

The Farm department received during the past 
week a very choice Berkshire sow of the breeding 
of N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Missouri. 

President Anderson and wife entertained the 
members of the Faculty and others at their house 
last evening. A very pleasant evening was spent. 

The College herd of Berkshires seems to be ap- 
preciated abroad. Not long since, the Farm Su- 
perintendent refused an offer of $160 for a yearling 
boar pig. 

F. C. Ruland is teaching school near his home 
in Butler county, and is also superintending a 
prosperous Sabbath school. F. C. is a good boy, 
and we hope he will always prosper. 

Because we print extra copies of this issue of the 
Industrialist, we republish on our fourth page 
the resolutions passed by Manhattan Grange last 
week, and which appeared in our last number. 

Four cold frames have been placed in the ground 
a few feet north-east of the horticultural build- 
ing, and in them it is proposed to grow some cab- 
bage and tomato plants,— grasshoppers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The ground around the horticultural building 
has been leveled off and will be sown to blue-grass 
in a few days. And right here we might say that 
the blue-grass sown in front of the laboratory 
building some time since is growing nicely, and 
promises to make a good stand. 

The following students graded one hundred 
during the month of April in the classes named : 
^/p«6ra — Ida Willey; Book-ITeeping—'Wm. Bailey; 
/^owinfl'— Bernhard Anderson, Albert N. Godfrey, 
George A. Wake ; Landscape Gardening — Ella Child, 
George H. Failyer ; Miuic —Emma Eckman, Cor- 
win Reed, Ira Lewis; Surveying —Job. E. William- 
son. 

The Manhattan schools closed this week, and are 
to have a picnic to-day in the beautiful grove 
near the city. Next fall they hope to begin their 
work in the new school building which is soon to 
be erected, where with increased facilities and 
many other advantages they may hope to be still 
more successful in imparting knowledge to their 
students. - 



The College grounds have been ornamented with 
the following trees in addition to those previously 
published : 237 pines, 25 box-elders, 10 stripenda, 
7 Lombardy poplars, 90 ampelopsis and wisteria 
vines. Next fall the original plan adopted a year 
ago will be fully carried out. There won't be any 
hopper-grasses then. 

The following is taken from " R. E. Form's" 
items in the EtUerprUe, and speaks of one of the 
members of the present Surveying class : 

G. H. Perry has secured a job of leveling. Par- 
ties in need of an engineer would do well to em- 
Sloy him. He is a resident of Manhattan, a stu- 
ent of the College, and a man that may be de- 
E ended upon. But tnese things do not incapacitate 
im for the duties of civil engineer. 

The Botanical department has just received a 
very fine lot of window plants from A. Whitcomb, 
Lawrence, Kansas, for which he will please accept 
our thanks. It is only simple justice to say In re- 
gard to the plants and the packing, that if Mr. 
Whitcomb'B plants reach all his customers in as 
good order as these came to us, he will secure hosts 
of friends and establish a good business as the re- 
sult of his care. 

The sermon to the graduating class will be deliv- 
ered in the Presbyterian Church at three o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, May 20th. The term examina- 
tions will be held at the College on the Monday 
and Tuesday following. The orations by the 
Seniors will be delivered on Wednesday morning. 
May 23d, in the church ; and the annual oration 
before the College on Wednesday evening, by Col. 
J. R. Hallowell, at same place. 



pect to fight for our crops if we would save them. 
In most of the southern and western portions of 
the State, the prospetts are brighter than they are 
at present with us. They have only the locusts 
now hatched to contend with, while we have 
almost as many now with us and many more com- 
ing. Because other portions of the State are com- 
paratively safe, we must not expect immunity 
from the pest. 

It is now evident, from the number of young 
locusts above ground and the number of eggs be- 
neath, that unless we give this subject close atten- 
tion with strong and united action we may expect 
to suffer. The effect of combined, determined 
action in destroying the locusts is well shown in 
some parts of the State. All who show the white 
feather now deserve to suffer. We cannot remain 
inactive on the supposition that the locusts are 
dying off and that no danger need be apprehended. 
True, they "'die off" %t a rapid rate when visited 
by a flock of blackbirds or plover. Although 
many die while hatching or molting, we cannot 
safely rely upon this natural means of getting rid 
of the 'hopper. All insectivorous birds are our 
best friends, and should be jealously guarded not 
only this year but for years to come, for we may 
need their assistance again. A. N. Godfrey. 



The Alpha Betas met in their Hall yesterday 
afternoon and held an Interesting session, al- 
though there were not many members present. 
The question under discussion was something 
about the influence of circumstances on man. 
Under extemporaneous speaking the grasshopper 
was handled quite severely. At next meeting the 
Gleaner will be read. Judging from indications, we 
suppose the debate will be better than the average. 
It is the last meeting for the term, and a good 
time is expected. Let all members come out. 
Visitors will be welcome. A. B. 



ATboronirli anfl Direct Edueation 
for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



raieleirrBpliy.- Four miles of line, twenty- 
-■- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion ar.v. drill by an experienced operator. 

The Industrialist.- A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 



The question debated by the Websters last Sat- 
urday evening referred to the comparative cost 
of fashion and liquors. The debate was very 
lengthy and was finally decided for the aflSirma- 
tive. 

Provision was made at this meeting for an 
unusual display of talent at the last meeting of 
the term. Messrs. Leasure and Williamson have 
been appointed chief speakers, and they will 
report their question and assistants at this week's 
meeting. 

The question selected for debate next Saturday 
evening is, "Should a merchant have a College 
education ? " Reporter. 



PV^ownslilp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



H. 



S. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 1^ 



Vocal Music— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



'HOPPBR NOTES. 
All things considered, the locust prospect for 
this vicinity is not very encouraging. With us 
the batching process has but fairly commenced, 
and yet even now myriads of the young locusts 
■have appeared. At the west and south, where the 
soil is lighter and warmer, general batching was 
completed some two weeks ago. Thisdifi'erence in 
the time of hatching is due to the difference in the 
nature of the soil, whether light and warm or cold 
and tenacious. This late hatching is beneficial 
in giving the egg parasites and their natural ene- 
mies, such as snakes, birds, etc., an opportunity to 
do greater execution. 

Although numbers of the locusts which first 
hatched have perished from the inclement weather 
and other causes, yet those now hatching and yet 
to hatch will live under more favorable conditions. 
We may therefore expect fewer natural deaths 
among the locusts than we have hitherto enjoyed. 
The eggs were deposited in such numbers here, 
and so many are yet unhatched, that we may ex- 



Boolcseller and (Stationer.- S. M. Fox, 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan^^ 87-8m 

'■7<nirli<sl> liangrnage.- The direct aim of the 
-■^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice In the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methodsof preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



Mathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

Manhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
Jno. W. Webb. Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 



jilpecial for Woman.— Special lectur( 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zle, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hvgiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 
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[Conclnded from first page.] 
acre than with three, and with five atalkfl 
there was an increase of only two hundred 
and fourteen pounds per acre. 

Again, the experiment of removing the 
suckers was tried and the results compared 
with equal plats upon which the suckers re- 
mained. The results showed for the plats 
without suckers a yield of 5,132 pounds 
per acre ; for the plats upon which the suck- 
ers were allowed to remain, 5,588 pounds 
per acre; showing that the suckers were, 
in this case at least, a positive gain to the 
crop. 

These facts show pretty conclusivf ly that 
the limit to the yield of this noble grain 
has not yet been nearly reached. There 
are vast possibilities in this crop to which 
we ought to attain. The great improve- 
ment in modern implements and in methods 
of cultivation, instead of enabling us to put 
leas labor and capital in the corn crop, 
ought to stimulate ns to more thorough cul- 
tivation, until the average yield of the State 
has been raised vastly above what it is now. 



Refiolattons. 



At the last meeting of Manhattan Grange 

No. 748 the following resolutions were 

adopted : 

Whereas, All our our knowledge of ag- 
riculture and all improvements in its meth- 
ods are in good part the result of careful 
experiment, and, 

Whereas, One of the great objects of the 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry is the dig- 
semination of useful information among 
the farmers, and especially such knowledge 
as shall be of direct assistance to them in 
the line of their vocation, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each brother be requested 
to devote at least one-fourth of an acre to 
experiments in the growth of corn, the 
variety of corn employed and the method of 
the experiment to be decided by the exper- 
imenter, and the product to be donated to 
Manhattan Grange No. 748 ; and it is fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That each experimenter be re- 
quested to keep an accurate account of all 
me details of the management of the crop, 
including such items as kind of soil, variety 
of grain, time of planting, the special treat- 
ment given the crop, and finally the number 
of pounds of corn in the ear obtained ; and 
it is further 

Resolved, That Manhattan Grange No. 
748 shall offer a first premium of $5, a 
second premium of $3, and a third premi- 
um of $2, for respectively the first, second 
and third most successful results, according 
to the plan suggested above, the award to 
have reference to the completeness of the 
report, skill and originality of the experi- 
ment, and the yield of grain ; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this Grange shall hold a 
com festival during the coming autumn, 
after the harvesting of the crop, at which 
time the awards shall be made, and speci- 
mens of the corn raised by every member 
shall be placed on exhibition. 
E. M. Shelton, ] 
Stephen Barnes, >■ Committee. 
Richard Kimball, j 



Exportation of Beef. 

One very strange thing has been devel- 
oped by the shipment of fresh meats from 
this country to England. These meats are 
sold in that country at from twelve to thir- 
teen cents per pound. It is stated, by those 
engaged in exporting American meats, that 
" good beef can be transported through the 
middlemen from Texas or (Colorado, outch- 
ered, shipped to England, and there sold at 
a fair profit, for an average of less than 
nine cents a pound." Now, if this is the 
case, and it certainly is true that American 
beef is sold in England at from twelve to 
thirteen cents per pound, why is it that here 
in Kansas we are compelled to pay from 
twelve to fifteen cents per pound, and in New 
York from twenty to twenty-five cents per 
pound ? 

Tlie freight on shipments from New 
York to Liverpool is three cents per pound. 
From Kansas to New York the freight 
charges range from two to three cents. Yet 
cattle are shippeti from Kansas to New 
York, there slaughtered and then shipped to 
England, where the meat is sold at prices 
no higher than we have to pay right here in 
Atchison. 

There is something about this that can- 
not be very satisfactorily explained. It is 
very singular, to say the least. For the ex- 
porters declare that they make a fair profit 
by selling beef in England at even nine 
cents a povmd. It costs at least five or six 
cents, in freights, to get the beef to England. 
Beef ought, therefore, to be sold in Kansas 
at from five to six cents less than in Eng- 
land, which would make the price for dif- 
ferent cuts range from five to ten cents. — 
AtcMwn Cfiampion. 



FarmlnK for Profit.— Special courses In 
Kansas Practical Aericulture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

J^bemlMtry and Physics.— The most val- 
V/ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemlstry,5Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

ELEMENTS OF 

Agricultural Geology. 

By WM. M. KEDZIE, M. S., Professor in Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

Agriculture being the leading interest in Kan- 
sas, it is of prime importance that the sciences 
bearing upon it should have a place in the State 
system of education. That this fact has been very 

Generally recognized we have a proof in the adop- 
ion of article VI, Section 6, of the Kansas Session 
Laws of 1876. It demands tnat every applicant for 
a teacher's "A" eertiflcate shall be familiar with 
" the elements of Geology so far as relates to the 
manner of formation of soils and their adaptation 
to the purposes of production." There has 
hitherto oeen no text-book published, however, 
at all adapted to the wants of the common schools 
In this respect. The Elements of Agricultural Oeol- 
ogy has been written by Professor Kedzie, at the 
urgent solicitation of many prominent educators 
throughout the State, with the object of supplying 
this want. It presents the subiect in simple, un- 
technical language that will be easily compre- 
hended by the pupils for whom it is intended. It 
is thoroughly ^acMcai in its teachings, and at the 
same time, irom a scientiflc point of view, it is 
rigidly exact. . , , 

The Origin and •Fbnnallon of SotU, particularly 
those of Kansas, forms the second part of the book, 
and will be of interest to agriculturists generallv. 
Teachers designing to apply for the "A " Certifi- 
cate will find the work exactly adapted to their 
needs as far as thU branch of study is concerned. 

Professor Kedzie's reputation as an educator 
being so well established throughout the State, the 
Publishers present his work with every confidence 
that it will meet with a most favoralile reception. 

Price, 12mo., cloth, 96pp., wholesale, $4.80 per 
dozen. Van Antwerp, Braoo & Co., 

r2-tf) Cincinnati and New York. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
nmubers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

FARMKR'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MKCHANIC'S COlltSK. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught dailv in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a nian,a:d as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops Include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
49-TVITIOIV AB80I.UTEI.Y FRERI-ek 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term began Thursday, 
.January 4th, 1877, and closes May 28d, 1877. 

For further InformMlon, apply to 

.1. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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lt«|>ort of Prof. €. V, Rlley to «ov. 

Aiitliony on fh« Cirasshoppor 

ProNpnctH in HanHan. 

Sauna, Kansas, May 10, 1877. 
To Geo. T. Anthony, Qovernor of the State of 

Kansas, 

My Dear Sir: — Your favor of the 5th 
inst. is before nie. I am entirely of your 
opinion aa to the importance of getting^ at 
the real fiicts and prospects in connection 
with tiie locust injury. The (Hspatches in 
our papers are so often colored in the inter- 
est of land owners and loan and real estate 
agents, that the community at large places 
b)]t small reliance upon them. It is, more- 
over, the avowed policy of many journals to 
suppress the truth about locust troubles, 
under the mistaken notion tliat such sup- 
pression benefits, whereas no policy is more 
injurious to a community in the end. 

In the present instance the favorable re- 
ports are, in the main, warranted ; and there 
is no doubt in my mind that throughout the 
larger part of Kansas the battle is already 
fought, and the future injury must be com- 
paratively trifling. For nearly three weeks 
I have been traveling and observing in 
Texas and southeastern Kansas, and feel 
safe in making the above statement for that 
part of your State which I have visited. 
Throughout the locust area of the State 
south of the Kansas Pacific Railroad — which 
area includes most of the region bounded on 
tlie east by a line running from a little west 
of Lawrence toward Fort Scott, and on tlie 
west by another passing up through Hutch- 
inson and Ellsworth — the eggs were laid 
in .sufficient quantities to have given birth 
to locusts enough to have eaten everything 
green by the time they attained full growth, 
under conditions favorable to them. Many 
of the eggs were destroyed by the authom- 
yia egg parasite and the other enemies 
described in my writings. Some of them 
hatched in the fall, and many more during 
the warm weather of the latter part of Jan- 
uary and fore part of February. The in- 
sects thus hatciied perished. The bulk of 
the eggs hatched during the last week of 
March and the early part of April. The 
young insects were very thick then ; they 
commenced to do injury and begat general 
fear. The farmers for the most part fought 
them with energy. Then followed, from 
the middle of April on, a period of cold 
and wet weather ; the enemy rapidly weak- 
ened and was from all quarters reported as 
disappearing. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF THE YOUNG. 

In every part of the State which I have 
visited, antf where I have examined care- 
fully the condition of things, the young 
locusts have very largely — in some instan- 



ces totally — disappeared ; and I now have | 
no doubt whatever that the reports of such ! 
disappearance that are so general through- : 
out the entire portion of the State that was 
threatened, have their foundation in fact. 
This disappearance is generally attributed 
to death and dissolution from the cold and 
wet weather that followed the principal 
hatching. That this weather has been 
largely instrumental in causing death among 
the hopping pests I have no doubt, because 
there is always a certain portion just 
hatched or just molting, which is particu- 
larly tender and susceptible to the injurious 
effects of cold, drenching rains. But they 
have been dying and are now dying fast dur- 
ing the present warm and sunny weather, 
and these insects are not parasited but sim- 
ply diseased — sick. . 

Prof. Riley indicates the natural enemies 
of the locust as : First, snakes, gophers, field 
mice and birds; second, the farmers; third, 
the weather ; and, fourth, the climate ; and 
says: 

Such are the generally favorable condi- 
tions throughout the area which I have 
already mentioned, and of which alone I 
can apeak with assurance. How far the 
same conditions prevail north of the K. P. 
and in the other States threatened, I cannot 

Sositively tell yet; but similar reports Of 
i»appearance are very general, and I am 
strongly of the opinion that we shall have 
a repetition of the comparative harmlessness 
of 1867. 

VIGILANCE STILL NECESSARY. 

I am the last to desire that this favorable 
report .should lull your farmers into an un- 
due sense of security. Tlie security against 
injury will depend altogether on the propor- 
tion of eggs which have hatched. Thus, in 
the more sandy belt west of a line roughly 
drawn through Junction City and Florence, 
not' one per cent of the eggs remain un- 
hatched ; while east of that line, where the 
eggs were laid later and the soil is mostly 
cohler and more tenacious, from one-half to 
three-fourths of them are yet unhatched and, 
with few exceptions, sound. In the former 
area a few fields may suffer, especially along 
the river courses, but there will be no gener- 
al destruction; in the latter the injury may 
yet be great and should be provided against. 

REMEDIES. 

You request my suggestion as to mode 
and time of destroying. In the destruction 
of the eggs it is too late to accomplish anj^- 
thing now; but I will state that my trip 
through your State has more than ever con- 
firmed me in the opinion which I have for 
some time held, and which was supported 
by experiments last winter, viz. : that har- 
rowing in the fall is the most effectual way 
of destroying them. Wherever practiced 
no eggs have hatched. The different means 
of destroying the young insects I have given 
at length in the Missouri Reports, and they 
have been copied in one of the late monthly 
reports of your board of agriculture. They 
necessarily vary somewhat with the nature 
of the soil and of the crops, and I have 



time only in this connection to give you the 
principles rather than details. For con,- 
venience these means may be classified into 
Ist, burning; 2d, crushing; 3d, trapping; 4th, 
catching ; 5th, the v^e of destructive agents. 

1. Burning, — In a prairie and wheat-grow- 
ing cotintry like that which I have passed 
through, burning is perhaps the best of all 
means of warfare against the young locusts. 
These, for some- time after they hatch, may 
be driven into windrows or heaps of straw 
scattered around and through a field and 
burned. During cold, damp weather they 
will of their own accord congregate under 
such shelter, and I have known them to be 
exterminated by burning where no driving 
was necessary. As to burning the prairie 
in the spring, while there is much to be 
said pro and con, it is, all things considered, 
beneficial in this connection. Scarcely any 
eggs are laid on raw prairie, and the im- 
pression that locusts are slauglitered by 
myriads in burning extensive areas is a false 
one. It is beneficial principally around 
cultivated fields and road-sides, from which 
the locusts may be driven, or will qf them- 
selves pass for the shelter the prairie affords. 
The burning of extensive prairies after the 
bulk of the locusts hatch, destroys the nests 
and eggs of some game birds which feed 
upon the locusts, but the birds themselves 
always escape and nest again ; whereas, 
many noxious insects like the chinch-bugs 
are killed ; so that, even leaving the locust 
question out of consideration, the burning 
would yet prove advantageous to man. 

2. O'ushing. — Can be resorted to with ad- 
vantage only in exceptional cases, where the 
ground is smooth and hard. 

3. Trapjnng. — This is very effectual, es- 
pecially when the insects are making their 
way into a field from roads and hedges, 
" The use of nets or seines, or converging 
strips of calico or any other material, 
made after the plan of a quail net, prove 
most satisfactory. By digging a pit, or bor- 
ing a post auger hole, three or four feet 
deep, and then staking the two wings so 
that they converge toward it, large numbers 
of the locusts may be driven into the pit 
and buried, after the dew is off the ground." 
— May 8, Mo. Report. Ditching or trench- 
ing will come under this head ; and, after 
the insects have commenced to travel in 
schools, proper ditching is the most effect- 
ual protection. "A ditch two feet wide and 
two feet deep, with perpendicular sides, offers 
an eflfectual barrier to the young insects. 
They tumble into it and accuinulate, and die 
at the bottom in large quantities. In a few 
days the stench becomes great and necessi- 
tates the covering up of the mass. In order 
to keep the main ditch open therefore, it is 
best to dig pits or the deeper side will accu- 
mulate and may be buried." — Ibid. There 
will be much snap judgment passed upon 
ditching by those who employ it against the 
very small and newly hatched locusts, which 
more easily crawl up a perpendicular bank 
than the larger ones ; but 1 speak from past 
experience, and would urge all who are 

fConcluded on fourth page.] 
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ASSOCIATE KDITOBS, MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY. 

The Seventh Semi-Annual Meeting of 
the Kansas State Horticultural Society will 
be held at Abilene, Dickinson county, on 
Wednesddy and Thursday, June 6th and 
7th, 1877. The citizens of Abilene have 
generously tendered the free hospitality of 
their homes to members and visitors from 
abroad, and the usual reduction in fare will 
be granted by the several railway compa- 
nies. 



A TELEGRAM just received from Col. 
Hallowell announces the death of his father 
yesterday, and as a consequence his inabil- 
ity to be present at the Commencement. 
We exceedingly regret both his absence 
and its cause, and tender to him very 
earnest sympathy in his bereavement. Col. 
Hallowell had accepted the invitation to 
deliver the annual address before the Col- 
lege, which has been announced for next 
"Wednesday evening. Of course, the en- 
gagement cannot now be fulfilled, and the 
Commencement exercises will close with 
the orations of the graduating class next 
Tuesday evening. 



We thought we had a sure defense 
against the inclination of the locust to 
leave the nice grass and climb a tree after 
the sour fruit or tough leaves. It con- 
sisted in a band of cotton-wool or batting 
tied around the trunk. We have tried it ; 
so have the g-'oppers. The little fellows 
don't go over it; some of the larger ones 
do, — enough of them to create a doubt re- 
garding the efficacy of the cotton. It may 
be, however, that when they grow larger 
and heavier it will work well. Prof. Gale 
reports favorably, thus far, on the efficiency 
of a collar of heavy paper, oiled, put 
around the tree and fastened with grafting 



wax. 



Tbe Hopper-OrasH. 

For nine consecutive days it has been 
raining, sometimes heavily, at others in 
showers, but with great ease and persistence. 
Between three and four inches of water have 
fallen ; and during this period the thermom- 
eter has not reached the "hatching point" 
of the grasshopper more than half a dozen 
times, and generally for only two or three 
hours at a time. If there ever were a fair 
test of the theory that rain either kills the 
'hopper or damages the eggs, certainly this 
is one. We have had dashing rains with 
heavy gales, deluges without wind, solo 
rains, pours diminuendo and crescendo, 
Scotch mists, and drizzle-drozzles. The 
earth is soaked into slushiness, the very 
atmosphere is oozy, and the trees slop over 
their loads of moisture. Little puddles are 



dotted over every field and elbow each 
other as they wink at the big ponds down 
in the bottoms. Birds go switching them- 
selves around like dogs just after a swim, 
and when they begin to sing a quart or so 
of water comes spurting from thpir throats 
before the sound can get out of doors. The 
keel of Noah's ark was as dry as the inside 
of a powder-horn compared with the general 
sloppiness of things around here. And if 
the 'hoppers can stand all this without 
blushing for shame ; if they propose to go 
on living, growing, gnawing, kicking, and 
snorting around just as if it hadn't rained 
and wasn't wet, then we shall lose all faith 
both in their modesty and in the theory 
that water damages hopper-grasses. 

Better fitock for the Oeneral Farmer. 

The exportation of dressed beef and of 
live stock generally to Great Britain has 
ceased to be a " ten days' wonder." It is 
now one of the fixed facts of commerce, and 
seems to have as firm a basis as the cotton 
or the grain trade. To the English farm- 
ers this remarkable trade has been gall and 
bitterness, and they not unnaturally pro- 
fess to see in it the destruction of the most 
profitable branch of their business, — the 
production of meat for the market. But 
before accepting these ideas, it will be well 
to remember that predictions of a like 
character were freely made as to the effect 
of the corn law, which gave to Great Brit- 
ain free trade in grain. And yet British 
agriculture was never as flourishing as it 
has been since 1846. The truth is, active 
competition rarely does injury to a business 
on a natural basis and in the hands of in- 
telligent, enterprising men. The importa- 
tion of American beef into England will 
compel the English farmer to practice that 
" better farming " so vigorously champion- 
ed by Mr. Mechi ; it will stimulate that 
same " better farming " in America ; and 
that to both countries it will be a hinting 
benefit we cannot doubt. 

Whatever may be the opinions as to the 
effect of this great trade upon English farm- 
ing, there can be but one as to its value to 
American agriculture. Indeed, its influence 
is already powerfully felt, and especially in 
the impetus it has given to the production 
of better stock by the general farmer. The 
farming class in this as in every other coun- 
try is not easily moved, and a very little 
examination will show that all the great im- 
provements in modern agriculture have 
been brought out under the whip and spur 
of necessity rather than as the result of pre- 
arranged plans based on a priori principles. 
So long ap the farmer found for his beef a 
market that made next to no discrimination 
iis to the quality of the article, he saw little 
inducement to improvement. But this new 
trade places the entire cattle trade in a new 
light. The thousands of beeves that are 
weekly shipped from New York have no 



reference to " Texans," " natives," or " scala- 
wags ; " these figures .refer to so many well- 
fattened Shorthorns, Herefords, Devons, or 
Galloways, grade or pure-bred. In fact, 
this whole business is placarded, " No scrubs 
need apply ; " its immense advantages are for 
the enterprising farmer.'^, those who put skill 
and labor and capital in their business. It 
is upon such facts as these that farmers are 
prone to act, and already there is a stir in 
the direction of the improvement of the live 
slock of the farm that this country has 
never known before, and if this movement 
shall continue as it promises until the vast 
grazing lands of America are occupied sole- 
ly by animals bred for some special pur- 
pose, the improved breeds in short, it will 
be a permanent addition of millions to the 
resources of American agriculture. 

The exportation of horses is another 
branch of this trade that has recently 
received an enormous impetus. It is said 
that all the space on outgoing steamers 
which can be secured is engaged for horses 
many weeks before sailing day. The style 
of horses demanded by this trade is large, 
bony animals, sixteen hands high and 
upwards, of good style and action, the "gen- 
eral purpose horse " in short, and pre- 
cisely the class of horses of which we have 
fewest to spare. 

What is true of cattle and horses is true 
of every kind of farm stock. The demand 
for good animals at remunerative prices is 
very great and constantly on the increase, 
but for the great mass of scrubs and natives 
that disgrace our farms there is always a 
slow market at prices that barely cover 
transportation charges. — Prof. SJielton. 



The other day one of the editors of the 
Hawkeye cut out of an eastern paper a map 
of the Russian war, and hung it on a hook 
for reference. One of the compositors, 
prowling about for copy, got hold of it, 
thought it was an editorial article, and set 
up a column and a half on "A new plan for 
funding the national debt," before the fore- 
man discovered what he was at and killed 
him. — Burlington Hawkeye. 



It seems to us that the Grange Edu- 
cational Committee, in recommending for 
farmers' children instruction " in the ele- 
ments of geology so far as relates to the 
manner of formation of soils and their 
adaptation to purposes of production," mark- 
ed out a very appropriate subject of study 

for farmers' boys. Prof. Kedzie, in prepar- 
ing a book to meet this recommendation, as 
incorporated in the law of the State, lias 
done what will strike common sense people 
as just the kind of thing fitting to come 
from a teacher in the farmers' State Agri- 
cultural College. If Prof. Thomas, in teach- 
ing geology, has found nothing in the text- 
books he employs touching the subject em- 
braced in Kedzie's book, possibly he may 
find something in the book which it would 
be profitable even to the city children to 
have added to their instruction. — North 
Topeka Times. 
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TIMB-TABLB OF THE K. P. RAILWAY. 
PASSENOKR AKRIVKS. 

Gcinj? East 10: 02 a. M. 

Going West 6 : 46 p. M. 

PREIOHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 10: 35 p. M., and 5: 25 P. M. 

Going West 5 : 40 a. m. and 7 : 20 p. M. 

Passengers with ticltets are carried on freight 
trains between Topelta and Brookville. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

MESTBOROtiOaiOAL BBOORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the Htate Agricultural College, for 
the week ending May 18th, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tue.sday 

Wednesday.. 

Thursday 

Friday 



Temperature. 



^ 



i^ 



12 


65° 


54° 


13 


71 


56 


14 


76 


57 


15 


75 


60 


Ifi 


74 


65 


17 


83 


65 


18 


73 


55 



59°..50 
66 .25 
68 .25 
68 .50 
70 
76 
65 ..50 



Bar. 


1^ 


II 


28.71 


.05 


28.71 


.70 


28.72 


.12 


28.71 


.40 


88.60 


.35 


28.60 


.05 


28.67 


1.20 



Average temperature for the week, 67°.71. 
Range of temperature for the week. 29°. 
Rainfall for the week, 2.87. 



The Board of Regents will meet next Monday 
morning. 

This is the first week this term that flrep Have 
not been kept up in the difl'erent buildings. 

F. H. Barnhart, editor of the Osborne, County 
Fbrmer, Osborne City, paid the College a visit last 
Thursday. 

President Anderson will preach the Baccalau- 
reate sermon to the graduating class to-morrow 
at three P. M., in the Presbyterian Church. 

It has rained every day this week, and been 
pretty warm every afternoon. The consequence Is 
that vegetation of all kinds is making an unusual 
growth. 

Miss Nellie Sawyer, of the class of '76, has come 
up from Ottawa, Franklin county, to spend Com- 
mencement week and visit among Uer many 
friends. She is stopping at Prof. Kedzie's. 

At a meeting of the students yesterday after- 
noon, it was decided to have a farewell party next 
Wednesday evening. The music, sewing and tele- 
graph rooms of the mechanical building have been 
secured for this purpose, and preparations are 
being made for a grand, good time. All are in- 
vited to attend. 

The Senior class visited Mrs. Cripps in a body 
yesterday, and W. C. Howard, acting for the class, 
presented her with a line volume entitled, " The 
Golden Book of English Song." Mrs. Cripps was 
very much surprised, but responded as best she 
could to the remarks of Mr. Howard, and thanked 
the class very heartily for their kind remembrance 
of her. 

The evening of Thursday, the 17th Inst., was the 
occasion of a very enjoyable social gathering by 
the Senior gents and their lady friends at the 
home of Miss Ella Child, the lady member of the 
class. The party convened in answer to invita- 
tions given by Miss Child, and, although the night 
was not light nor the roads high and dry, every 
member was present and does not in the least 
regret it. We cannot particularize, but suffice it 
to say that the cake, peaches and cream, lemonade 
and apples furnished by the hostess gave the phys- 
ical all that was needful, while the mind was satis- 
fied with all that wit and music could afford. The 
Seniors will not soon forget this pleasant inter- 
view. * 

Our revolvers are loaded and we would like to 
see the man who says that the wet weather has 
destroyed the 'hopper eggs. This is Wednesday, 



and, after a deluge this morning, the little scoun- 
drels are coming out of the ground and fairly 
whitewashing the earth. The outside row of the 
apple orchard is black with chaps not a quarter of 
an inch iong climbing up the trees, some of 
them being eight feet from the ground and still 
moving upward. Down at the strawberry patch 
they are standing on the port leg and kicking 
time with the starboard foot as they scream in 
grand chorus, " We are coming. Father Abraham, 
three hundred thousand more!" We would just 
like to see for a few minutes the man who says 
the 'hoppers are all killed. 

Recognizing Mrs, Werden's valuable services in 
Manhattan during her long residence here, the 
leading musicians and citizens have offered her a 
benefit entertainment. She has accepted, and a 
musical concert will be given for that purpose in 
Peak's Hall, Monday evening next, beginning at 
eight o'clock. Admission, 25 cents ; reserved seats, 
50 cents. Mrs. Werden has always assisted the 
students in their socials, entertainments, and 
pleasures of every kind ; and they will undoubt- 
edly improve this last opportunity to show their 
appreciation of her and gratitude for her gener- 
ous assistance. 

This lady has been connected with the College 
as teacher of instrumental music for eight or nine 
years, and has ever proved herself an able and 
accomplished musician, having thoroughly pre- 
pared for her work in the musical institutes and 
conservatories of the East. As she goes to her 
new home in Joplin, Mo., we bespeak for her a 
kindly reception by the citizens of that busy, 
bustling, and rapidly growing young city. 

PROQRAMMB. 
The Term examinations will be held in the sev- 
eral recitation rooms as follows : 

MONDAY. 

8:40 to 10:20.— Algebra, Analytical Chemistry, 
Drill in Arithmetic "A," Mental Philosophy, 
Household Economy, Drawing Carpentry, Teleg- 
raphy, Printing, Music. 

10:20 to 12:00.— Algebra, Elementary Physics, 
Physical Geography, Landscape Gardening, Drill 
in Arithmetic "B," Drawing, Sewing, Black-smith- 
ing, Printing, Telegraphy, Music. 

TUESDAY. 

8:40 to 10:20.— Engineering, Advanced Physics, 
Practical Agriculture, Practical Horticulture, Drill 
in .Arithmetic "A," Drill in English, Drawing, 
Sewing, Wagon-making, Printing, Telegraphy. 

10:20 to 12:00.— U. S. Constitution, Geology, Drill 
in English, Drawing, Sewing, Carpentry, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Music. 

2:00 to 4:00.— Surveying, U. S. History, Drawing, 
Scroll-sawing, Sewing, Printing, Telegraphy. 

The Commencement exercises will take place 
Tuesday, May 22d, 8:00 p. m., at the Presbyterian 
Church. The programme is as follows : 

MUSIC. 
INVOCATION. 

MUSIC. 

" Law," - WIT.LIAM Ulhich, Riley county. 

" Elements of Success," 

Louis E. Humphrey, Davis county. 

MUSIC. 

"Agriculture a Pi-ogressive Art," 

Fred 0. Hoyt, Brown county. 

" The Winning Worker," 

John S. Gripping, Riley county. 

MUSIC. 

" Man the Arbiter of his own Destiny," 

Marion F. Leasure, Linn county. 

" Cut your Coat according to your Cloth," 

James F. La Tourrettb, Colorado. 

MUSIC. 

" National Education," 

Walter C. Howard, Riley county. 
" The Line," - Ella 8. Child, Riley cotinty. 

MUSIC. 

" Immortality of Motion," 

George H. Failyeb, Cherokee county. 

MUSIC. 

Announcement of Degrees, by the President of the 

College. Conferring Degrees, by Lieut. Gov. 

Salter, President of Board of Regents. 

MUSIC. 
BENEDICTION. 



Thoronicli and Direct Education 

for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



J . Four miles of line, twenty- 
— five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



n|nelci(rapliy. 

-■- five line in 



The Indnstrlallst.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

ra^ownsiilp Books, Poor Records, Estrny 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



Bookseller and (Stationer.— S. M. Fox, 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 37-8m 

Engrllsli liangnagre.— The direct aim of the 
coui-se is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 



H' 



ablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

rtranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 

ItH. jno. W. Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 

filpeclal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



A grieultnral College Lands.- These 
■S^ lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6 25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from 88 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas, 

elements of 
Agricultural Geology. 

By WM. M. KEDZIE, M. S., Professor in Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

Agriculture being the leading Interest in Kan- 
sas, it is of prime importance that the sciences 
bearing upon it should have a place in the State 
system of education. That this fact has been very 
generally recognized we have a proof in the adop- 
tion of article VI, Section 6, of the Kansas Session 
Laws of 1876. It demands that every applicant for 
a teacher's "A" certificate shall be familiar with 
" the elements of Geology so far as relates to the 
manner of formation of soils and their adaptation 
to the purposes of production." There has 
hitherto oeen no text-book published, however, 
at all adapted to the wants of the common schools 
in this respect. The Elements of Agricultural Geol- 
ogy has been written by Professor Kedzie, at the 
urgent solicitation of many prominent educators 
throughout the State, with the object of supplying 
this want. It presents the subject In simple, un- 
technical language that will oe easily compre- 
hended by the pupils for whom it is Intended. It 
is thoToaghlj practical in Its teachings, and at the 
same time, from a scientific point of view, it is 
rigidly exact. 

The Origin and Fbrmation of Soils, particularly 
those of Kansas, forms the second part of the book, 
and will be of interest to agriculturists generally. 
Teachers designing to apply for the "A " Certifi- 
cate will find the work exactly adapted to their 
needs as far as this branch of study Is concerned. 

Professor Kedzie's reputation as an educator 
being so well established throughout the State, the 
Publishers present his work with every confidence 
that It will meet with a most favorable reception. 

Price, 12mo., cloth, 96pp., wholesale, $4.80 per 
dozen. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 

(2-tf) Cincinnati and New York. 
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[Concluded from first page.J 
threatened to employ this mode of protec- 
tion from now on. Where the soil is tena- 
cious, and water or a little kerosene can be 
used at the bottom, all the better ; and the 
side to the garden, orcliard, nursery or field 
to be protected should be kept friable by 
means of a fine rake. In proportion as the 
soil is loose and apt to fill up by strong 
winds, ditching will fail. 

4. Catching. — There are innumerable 
mechanical contrivances for this purpose, 
and I have already some forty or fifty de- 
signs. I recommend, myself, as the cheap- 
est and most satisfactory those intended to 
bag the insects. A frame two feet high and 
of varying length, according as it is to be 
drawn by men or horses, with a bag of 
sheeting tapering behind, and ending in a 
smaller bag or tube — say one foot in diam- 
"eter and two or three feet long — with a 

fine wire door at the end to admit the light 
and permit the dumping of the insects, — 
will do admirable work. The insects grav- 
itate towards the wire screen and when the 
secondary bag is full, they may bo emptied 
into a pit dug for that purpose. These bag- 
ging machines will prove most serviceable 
when grain is too high for the kerosene pan. 
The curious suction fanning macliino, in- 
vented by Mr. J. C. King, of Boulder, Col., 
may be mentioned in this connection. A 
strong draft sucks the insects up through an 
elongate mouth with lips, that runs near the 
ground, and draws them up through two 
funnels and knocks them to pieces, I have 
seen the working of that in Mr. T. C. 
Henry's possession, at Abilene. It is an 
admirable invention and may be improved 
BO as to be of great service in Colorado ; but 
it will be of less use here, and on account of 
its expense will never compete with the 
more simple methods. 

5. Use of Destructive Agents. — Kerosene 
or any of its cruder forms is the most effect- 
ive. In Colorado they use it to good advan- 
tage on the water in their irrigating ditches, 
and it may be used anywhere in pans or in 
saturated cloths stretched on frames, drawn 
over a field. A good and cheap pan is 
made of ordinary sheet iron, eight feet long, 
eleven inches wide at bottom, and tui-ned 
up a foot high at back and an inch high in 
front. A runner at each end, extending 
some distance behind, and a cord attached 
to each front corner, complete the pan at a 
cost of about 11.50. I have known from 
seven to ten bushels of young locusts caught 
with one such pan in an afternoon. It is 
easily pulled by two boys, and by running 
several together in a row, one boy to each 
outer rope and one to each contiguous pair, 
the best work is performed at the least 
labor. Heavier or longer pans to be drawn 
by horses should have transverse partitions 
to avoid spilling of the liquid. The oil 
may be used alone so as to just cover the 
bottom, or on the surface of water, and 
the insects strained through a wire ladle. 
When the insects are very small, one may 
economize in kerosene by lining the pan 
with saturated cloth ; but this becomes less 
efficient afterward, and frames of cloth satu- 
rated with the oil do not equal the pans. 
Where oil has been scarce, some persons 
have used concentrated lye, but when used 
strong enough to kill, it costs about as much 
as the oil. The oil pans can only be used 
when the crops to be protected are small. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have endeavored, in the above hurried 
notes, to comply with your request, and 
have necessarily lefl much of interest unsaid. 



Altogether, the prospect is much brighter 
than I had dared to hope. There is some 
apprehension from the winged insects that 
have been for some time leaving Texas, 
where little was done to fight the pest^ and 
where much injury has been done in spots, 
particularly from Denison southwestwardly. 
But in passing from the south, the injury 
done by the winged insects is never materi- 
ally felt. They are unhealthy and less 
voracious, and the crops are well advanced. 
They also pass mostly over the western part 
of your State. Permit me to remark, in 
conclusion, that I have met with few persons 
who do not feel that if taken in time the 
young insects are easily mastered and need 
cause little alarm in future — a fact wliicii 
I have long since insisted on, and which is 
generally admitted by all who have had 
experience. When the locust scourge is 
fully understood, and tlie farmers unite in 
determined effort to counteract it, it will 
cease to be so much of a bugbear, and no 
longer interfere with the settlement of tiie 
beautiful and productive western jilains 
v.'hich it visits at irregular intervals. 
I have the honor to remain, 

Yours, truly, 

C. V. Riley. 
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As an expression of our appreciation of tiie 
kindness shown to tlie Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 

Record, Beloit, Kansas, A real-estate paper. 
2.'5 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 



News, Girard, Crawford coumty, A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 

New Century. Thetemperance paper of 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent & Co., 
Publishers. 47-;hn 

Tndepen.den.t. Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tabmhcd 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
$1.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Goddard, Publisher. 43-3ni 

Home Record, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Established in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 3,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Gushing, 
Editor. 44-3m 



Vocal Mnsle.— Regular-instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



Ifrectianlcal Department.— Regular in- 

ItM. struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 
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iress-Makinji: and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sowing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
ill branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

^^ardenlna: for Prollt.— Instruction and 
^3* drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

Farinlni; for I»rolIt.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

g^hemistry and Physics.- The most val- 
^-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawibg; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines arc the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor, is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill In the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of tlie varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's couksk. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages arc thus otfered to those 
who wisli an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any othbr institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man,ard as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The wol-k-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engravingand Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
49=- TUITION ABSOI..UTELY FREI3!-«» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term began Thursday, 
January 4th, 1877, and closes May 2.Sd, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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The Pronpects of American Airrlenl- 
tare. 



[Extract from an address delivered 'by Joseph 
Harris, before the National Agricultural Con- 
gress, at Philadelphia, Soptember 12th, 1876.] 

I have been a^ked to write a short paper 
on the prospects of American agriculture. 
I did not select the subject myself. I am 
not a prophet or the son of a prophet, and 
can only judge of the future from the past 
and the tendencies of the present. 

To me, the signs of the times are favorable 
and the prospects bright. Given a soil in 
the same condition and with a similar sea- 
son, no one, I think, will dispute the asser- 
tion that a given amount of time and labor 
will produce more wheat, barley, oats, corn, 
liay, roots, clover and grass seed ; more cot- 
ton, rice, hemp, flax and tobacco ; and more 
beef, mutton, wool, pork, milk, butter and 
cheese to-day, than it would twenty-five, 
fifty, or one hundred years ago. 

And the same is true, as a rule, of the 
articles for which a farmer wishes to ex- 
change his surplus products. A given 
amount of time and labor will produce more 
and better implements and machines ; 
more woolen, linen and cotton cloth ; more 
boots, shoes,- stockings and gloves; more 
pins, needles, buttons and thread. 

The same amount of labor will dig more 
coal, iron and silver, and will saw and plane 
more boards, and give us more nails, ham- 
mers, glass, putty and paint; will give us 
more furniture for our houses, and more 
and better light, and more, if not better, 
books, papers and picttires. In short, ow- 
ing to the discoveries of science, to increas- 
ed skill, and to mechanical and chemical 
inventions, a given amount of labor will 
produce more of the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life which a farmer needs to procure 
in exchange for his farm products than it 
woiild 25, 50 or 100 years ago. 

So far as material prosperity is concerned, 
therefore, we are, as a nation, or a commu- 
nity of nations, better off than we were 25, 
50 or 100 years ago. We need not work so 
hard, or, if we work as hard, we can have 
more of the necessaries and luxuries of life. 
I am speaking now of all classes. 

But of course it does not necessarily follow 
that one class, in exchanging its products for 
the products of another class, gets at all 
times a fair and just equivalent. And no 
acts of legislation will make a man just and 
liberal. If a barber in Kansas refuses to 
shave a farmer for less than two bushels of 
corn, the farmer can let his beard grow. 
And if a shoemaker wants 50 bushels of po- 
tatoes for a pair of boots the farmer may have 
to submit to the exchange. But such a state 
of things in a free and intelligent commu- 
nity will not last long. The farmer or his 



son will turn shoemaker, and by and by 
the shoemaker will want to turn farmer. 
This matter of the exchange of labor or its 
products must be left to regulate itself. 
Monopoly, extortion, and all forms of injus- 
tice seldom prosper in the end. 

To me, the prospects of American agri- 
culture never were so bright as at the pres- 
ent time. There ifi plenty of work to be done. 
The greatest curse that can befall a man or 
nation is voluntary or involuntary idleness. 
" Nothing to do " means poverty and mis- 
ery. The fess a man does the less he is in- 
clined to do. The more he does the more 
he can do. Idleness leads to weakness and 
inability. Work gives strength and skill, 
it banishes despondency and brings in hope, 
and hope leads to continued effort. If we 
fail one year we try again. We get to have 
faith in the soil and in ourselves. We 
have to compete with our brother farmers 
and with the farmers of the world. We 
feel that farming is no child's play, and we 
must try to acquit ourselves like men and 
be strong. 

Of our many blessings, therefore, not the 
least is the fact that we have now, and shall 
have for years to come, plenty of work on 
our farms. 

There are farmers who thought that when 
their farms were cleared of the forest, and 
when the barns and fences were built and 
roads made, there would be little to do. 
Philosophers also told us, and truly, that 
trees absorbed carbonic acid from the at- 
mosphere, and that when we cleared up a 
district we not only removed these natural 
purifiers of the atmosphere, but when the 
trees were burnt or decayed large quantities 
of carbonic acid were thrown off, and also 
that man and beast were daily and hourly 
polluting the atmosphere in the same way. 
All the processes and operations of civilized 
life produced enormous quantities of car- 
bonic acid, and we at the same time were 
removing the trees which nature had pro- 
vided to purify the atmosphere. Now all 
this was true enough, but the great fact was 
not then known that an acre of corn would 
take up probably five times as much car- 
bonic acid as an acre of forest trees, and 
that wheat, barley, oats, grass and clover, 
and all our cultivated plants, were much 
more efficient purifiers of the atmosphere 
than the native forests. The fear that this 
continent would become a black hole of Cal- 
cutta has proved groundless; and so the 
idea that when we have done the pioneer 
work of agriculture there will be little to 
do, is equally erroneous. The better we 
farm, the farther we advance ; the more im- 
provements we make, the more work will 
there be to do. Let us be thankful. On 
my own farm I have little or no wood to 
chop in winter, and yet I find no diflSculty 
in keeping nearly as many men at work in 
the winter and spring months as during the 
month of harvest. In fact, wages being 
much less, I employ more men in the 
spring than during the summer. 

Few farmers, twenty-five or fifty years 
ago, could have anticipated such a result. 
The truth is, there is scarcely any limit to 



I the amount of work to be done on the farm. 
I The more we do the more there is to be 
•; done. Work makes work . And as a rule 

our profits come not from land but from 

labor. 

When the duties were taken off foreign 
grain, the English farmers thought their 
occupation was gone. They thought it was 
impossible for them to compete with the 
owners of cheap land. They really believed 
that there was land so rich that in the lan- 
guage of Douglas Jerrold it "needed only 
to be tickled with a hoe to make it laugh 
with a harvest." Experience has proved 
their fears groundless. It will be so in this 
country. Many of us who reside in the 
older settled States think we cannot com- 
pete with the cheap rich lands of the West. 
And no doubt this competition demands our 
best thoughts, and will tax our skill and 
energy. We may have to make many and 
frequent changes in our rotations and gen- 
eral management. But we need not despair. 
We shall be able to make a living. There 
is no paradise on earth. " By the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread." There will 
be found advantages and disadvantages in 
all sections. More depends on the man 
than on the situation. I read a remark a 
few days ago, in one of our leading papers, 
that, owing to the enormous amount of 
land in this country, it would be 250 years 
before there was any real necessity for sci- 
entific agriculture. The writer evidently 
attached some technical and definite mean- 
ing to the phrase " scientific agriculture." 
The truth is, however, that what would be 
scientific farming in England might not be 
scientific farming in America ; what would 
be scientific farming in New England or 
New York might not be scientific farming 
in Kansas or California. He is the scien- 
tific farmer who makes the most of his la- 
bor and capital. And there is just as much 
necessity for scientific farming to-day aa 
there will be 250 years hence. And true 
scientific farming will be just as profitable 
at the present time as it ever has been in 
the past or ever will be in the future. 

I greatly mistake the signs of the times 
if, in the near future, we shall not find as 
many and as true scientific farmers in 
America as are to be found anywhere in 
the world. 

Take up an English agricultural paper 
and, no matter what subject is under discus- 
sion, you will not read far before allusion 
will be made to the question of "Tenant 
Rights." A farmer's club cannot discuss 
the science and practice of feeding stock 
without getting excited over the malt tax. 
" If we could feed malt," they say, we could 
then raise cheap beef and mutton. If we 
could get compensation for our unexhausted 
improvements, we could employ our skill 
and capital to advantage. We are not 
without our troubles here. We have some 
burdens that are hard to bear. But at any 
rate, we are our own land owners. Any 
improvements we make are made on our 
own land. Our land is not entailed. We 
[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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The Fall Term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will open Thursday, August 23d, and 
close Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 



GENERAii John Fraser, ex-Chancellor 
of the State University, is one of the brain- 
iest men and ripest scholars in the educa- 
tional ranks of the United States. Besides 
the service rendered to his country, Kansas 
is especially indebted to him for the organ- 
ization and development of its State Univer- 
sity, and for a more wisely planned Univer- 
sity building than can elsewhere be found. 
He has made a mark which will never be 
erased from our history. Because of his 
eminent worthiness as a scholar and work 
as a Kansan, the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, at its late Commencement, confer- 
red upon General Fraser the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, LL.D. 



Sometimes through ignorance, and in 
other cases by intention, the false idea is cir- 
culated that the Agricultural College is 
merely a school for teaching the trades, and 
that little or no instruction in literary sci- 
ence is given. For the purpose of showing 
the facts, we present the questions on which 
the respective classes were examined this 
week, except in the departments of Draw- 
ing and Household Economy, which are 
postponed until our next issue for want of 
space. It must be borne in mind that these 
only indicate the ground covered by classes 
this term, and therefore do not present the 
whole course of study. 

Persons competent to judge can easily sat- 
isfy themselvee as to the nature, value and 
scope of the studies taught*; and we will put 
our examinations against those of any other 
institution, anywhere, in a decision of the 
question of thoroughness and of the skill of 
the student. If this course be not both lib- 
eral and practical, and if it be not squarely 
and wisely adapted to such an education as 
will enable a boy to farm successfully or a 
girl to earn a livelihood, a steam engine is 
not adapted to furnish power. Of the eight 
now graduating, all except one or possibly 
two will follow agricultural or mechanical 
vocations, and the young lady can earn her 
own living. Neither this nor any other 
Kansas institution has ever turned out a bet- 
ter class. An account of the Commence-' 
ment exercises will be given in our next. 



Examination Questlonii. 

PRACTICAL AGRICUIiTURE. 

During the term just closed, the class 
has had under consideration the following 
topics: Stock Breeding, including princi- 
ples of breeding and characteristics of 



breeds; Farm Implements; Simple Tillage; 
Hoed Crops ; Farm Draining. 

1. Advantages of stock-raising to gener- 
al farmer. How do you decide which 
is the best breed ? 

2. Stat« and illustrate principles of simi- 
larity, variation and atavism. 

8. How may a distinct breed be formed ? 
When may in-and-in breeding or cross 
breeding be resorted to ? 

4. Principal causes of variation in plants 
and animals. 

5. Distinguish a " native " and " pure- 
bred." Principal difference in anatomical 
structure of ox and horse. 

6. Need of simplicity in structure of 
farm implements. Illustrate modern char- 
acter of agricultural implements. 

7. Size of wheel as affecting friction at 
axle. Correct form of cogs and why. 

8. Why are the front wheels pf the wag- 
on made the smaller? Show correct and 
incorrect forms of double-tree. 

9. Short and long traces as affecting 
draught. 

10. Hoed crops. Their place in a system 
of husbandry. Why is manure of the sea- 
son applied to. 

11. Advantages of thorough drainage. 

12. Mitigation of draught by drainage. 
Germination of seeds in drained and un- 
drained land. 

PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. 

1. What is embraced under the term 
Horticulture ? 

2. How do the laws of atmospheric moist- 
ure and motion affect horticultural pursuits, 
and also the laws of heat and light ? 

3. Selection and treatment of soils and 
subsoils for orchard, garden, etc. 

4. Advantages of shelter and protection 
for plants. Best material for and modes of 
protection. 

0. State how shelter belts aflbrd true ra- 
diation of heat. 

6. Modes of obtaining new varieties, and 
how to propagate the variety. 

7. Location of the orchard; preparation 
of the ground ; methods of laying out and 
planting. 

8. Apple. Order, genus, species, history 
and modes of propagation. 

9. Pear. Order, genus, species, history. 
Modes adapted to improve the fruit and to 
secure early fruitfulness, and the result with 
respect to the health of the tree. 

10. What is the botanical character of a 
plant, and what is the system adopted in 
giving names to orders, genera, species and 
varieties ? i 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

1. What relation does the study of lines 
sustain to Landscape Gardening? How 
can these lines be classified ? 

2. What in general constitutes the real 
worth of the landscape gardener ? 

3. How far should the rules of Land- 
scape Gardening be applied to the farm ? 

4. Name the rules that should guide in 
the selection of a home. 

5. What are we to avoid in the improve- 
ment of grounds ? 

6. Name the chief objects which we 
should seek to attain in the improvement of 
grounds. 

7. The location of drives and walks, and 



the grouping of trees with reference to 
these. 

8. Selecting and grouping of trees in gen- 
eral. 

9. Treatment of the lawn, and especially 
the foreground. 

10. Treatment of watef. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 

1. Draw and describe the Hydraulic 
Press and its action. 

2. What is meant by a vacuum? How 
produced? Effects. How measured? 

3. Explain determination of velocity of 
sound. 

4. What are echoes? Kinds. At what 
distance formed. 

5. Explain manufacture, graduation and 
kinds of Thermometers. 

6. Describe all the causes which modify 
the boiling point of water. 

7. How are images formed by plane mir- 
rors'? 

8. Give the entire composition of the 
Spectrum. 

9. Explain the Electrophorus and its 
action. 

10. What was Ampere's theory of Mag- 
netism ? 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

Laboratory examination. Compounds 
placed in closed tubes, drawn by each mem- 
ber of the class and submitted to analysis. 

CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 

1. Explain the methods of equilibrium of 
Heat. 

2. W^hat are the causes modifying boiling 
point ? 

3. Describe the condensing engine. 

4. Explain the influences favorable to 
formation of Dew. , 

5. Give three methods of determining 
Specific Heat. 

6: Explain the entire composition of the 
Spectrum. 

7. What is the cause of different effects of 
sunlight on vegetation at different seasons ? 

8. Explain the structure and action of 
Daniell's Battery. 

9. What is the influence on electro-mag- 
netism of: 1. Number of coils; 2. Diam-. 
eter ; 3. Length of" rod ; 4. Surface of rod ; 
5. Intensity of current. 

10. Give the laws of Volta Electric induc- 
tion. 

GEOLOGY. 

1. What rock deposits are formed by 
remains of life ? How ? 

2. Explain the action of fresh water in 
rock making. Illustrate. 

3. Give table of Geological time. 

4. Describe the Continent and its rocks 
in Archaean time. 

5. Name the principal Mollusks and Ar- 
ticulates of the Silurian. How did they 
differ from modern species ? 

6. Describe the Fishes of the Desonian. 

7. Explain the formation of coal and the 
coal areas of United States. 

8. How was the Appalachain Range 
formed ? 

Explain the origin, action and effects of 
Glaciers. 

10. Name and describe the geological 
formations of Kansas. 
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TRIOONOMETBY AND SURVEYING. 

The class was examined on all the subjects taken 
up during the term. Each member drew a set of 
ten questions. The following Is a specimen : 

1. Discuss Logarithms. Nature, use and history. 

2. Discuss the Trigonometrical Functions. Name, 
character and value. 

8. Name all the possible cases that may arise in 
the solution of right angled triangles. Give the 
solution of each case. 

4. Give the solution of an oblique angled trian- 
gle, when two sides and the included angle are 
given. 

5. Give Napier's method of solving right angled 
spherical triangles. 

6. Describe the method of sub-dividing town- 
ships, establishing corners, and designating sec- 
tions, etc. 

7. Put up the Transit. Name and describe its 
parts. Take a horizontal angle, a vertical angle. 

8. Describe the different methods of plotting a 
field. 

9. Show how field notes are kept in leveling for 
a profile. 

10. Show the method of leveling for cross-sec- 
tion. Show the method of computing earth-work. 

DRILL IN ENQLISH. 

1. Write a declarative sentence containing a 
noun in the possessive case. 

2. Write a sentence with pronouns, using no 
nouns. 

8. Name and decline eacl. pronoun used. 
4. Decline all the personal pronouns. 
6. State the distinction between an adverb and 
an adjective, and illustrate the same. 

6. Write the principal parts of the verbs learn, 
have, write, go, 

7. What is a verb? 

8. When is a verb transitive? 

9. Write a short note or letter. 

10 Name all the different parts of speech used 
in the note. 

11. Write a sentence, designating the subject 
and predicate. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Make an abstract of all the topics discussed in 
the book with their divisions and sub-divisions. 

1. Describe all the processes by which a " sensa- 
tion " is produced. 

2. What is Perception and how does it differ 
from Conception ? 

3. What Is Abstraction? 4. What is Associa- 
tion ? 6. What is Memory ? 6. What is Imagina- 
tion? 7. What is Consciousness? 8. What is In- 
sanity? 9. What is Cx)nscience? 10. Discuss the 
"Propensities." 11. Discuss the Laws of Habit. 
12. Discuss the Benevolent Affections. 13. Dis- 
cuss the Appetites. 14. Discuss the Moral Nature. 
15. Discuss the Freedom of Will. 

These topics were drawn and discussed after the 
following method : 

Memory.— Power, as illustrated in remarkable 
cases. Duration. Is a thought ever lost? Kinds 
of. Circumstantial ? Philosophic ? 

ALGEBRA. 

1. Give rules for performing the operations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
Illustrate in each case. 

4. Discuss equations. Form, use, solution. 

6. Draw from two lists of problems. Solve one 
problem from each list. Those of one list will give 
you an adfected quadratic. 

7. Write a general proportion. Make all the 
changes possible, designating each by its name. 

8. Find formulas for 1 and s In an arithmetical 
series. 

9. Find formulas for 1 and s in geometrical 
series. 

10. Given a-=5, r=8 and n=10. Find 1 and s. 
Questions 2, 3 and 6 are omitted for want of 

algebraic signs to properly represent them. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

The class finished Mahon's treatise about three 
weeks before the close of the term. Each mem- 
ber of the class read a paper on " Roads in Kan- 
sas," and this was accepted in lieu of an examina- 
tion. An abstract of one of the articles may here- 
after appear in this paper. 

ARITHMETIC AND BOOK-KEEPING, CLASS "A." 

1. Define True Discount, Present Worth, Com- 
mercial Discount, and tell how to find the present 
worth of a debt. 

2. How do you compute the bank discount on a 
note, and what are the proceeds ? 



3. What is the face of a note at bank, due In 90 
days, at twenty per cent, that will give a proceed 
of?225? 

4. What is a Bill of Exchange? Name the par- 
ties to the transaction, and tell how to find the 
face of a Sight Draft that a given sum of money 
will purchase. 

5. Define Ratio,— arithmetical, geometrical, sim- 
ple and complex. Define Proportion. Name the 
terms and tell how to find a wanting term. 

6. If eight men are paid «96 for six days' labor, 
how many men can be employed sixteen days for 
S192. 

7. What is the square root of a number, and how 
do you find it? 

8. Find the cube root of 80,621,568. 

9. What is Book-Keeping? Describe the three 
forms of Single-Entry. 

10. How does Double-Entry differ from Single- 
Entry ? 

11. How Is a Trial Balance made, and what is its 
object? 

12. Define Resources and Liabilities, and tell 
what the balance of this account shows. 

DRILL IN ARITHMETIC, CLASS " B." 

1. What is a Fraction ? Name Its parts. 

2. What is the sum of 48 9-10, 126 11-12, 38 8-157 

3. How do you subtract fractions? 

4. What two ways of multiplying a fraction by 
an integer? 

5. What will 28 5-6 bushels of wheat cost at 98^ 
cents a bushel? 

6. Tell how the pendulum Is the standard of 
measure. * 

7. Write the tables of Square Measure and Av- 
oirdupois Weight. 

8. What will it cost to plaster a room 46 feet 
long, 28 feet 6 inches wide, and 18 feet high , at 85 
cents a square yard ? 

9. How do you find out how many bushels a 
given bin will hold? 

10. Write the equations of Percentage. 

11. Bought a carriage for $180: sold it for for $225. 
What per cent did I gain? 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. Date the period of discovery, and name the 
persons who made discoveries and explorations 
during this period. 

2. What is called the period of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to settle ? Mention parties who made these 
attempts. 

8. What was the period of the settlement of the 
thirteen colonies? Name them in the order of 
settlement by the English. 

4. Date the French and Indian War, and tell its 
cause and principal campaigns. 

5. State the cause of the Revolutionary War, 
and name five of its most decisive battles. 

6. Name the Presidents in order. State which 
served two terms, which died while In office, and 
which were elected by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

7. The Mexican War. Date, prominent Gener- 
als on each side, and the terms of the treaty. 

8. War of the Rebellion. Its cause ; States that 
seceded. Name twelve prominent Generals who 
fought on either side. 

9. The Constitution of the United States. When 
adopted ; circumstances which led to it. 

10. Give a description of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. 

11. State all the prominent facts relative to the 
election of a President. 

12. State the steps in the passage of a bill in order 
to its becoming a law. 

DRILL IN ENGLISH. 

1. Write your thoughts upon one of the follow- 
ing topics: "The Agricultural College," "Bain," 
"Tree Planting." 

2. Name all the uses of a noun or pronoun in the 
nominative case. 

3. Write a sentence containing an adjective 
proposition. 

4. Write a sentence containing a personal pro- 
noun used as the attribute of a proposition. 

6. Give a synopsis of the verb do in the indica- 
tive mood, first person, singular. 

6. A synopsis of go In the potential mood, third 
person, plural. 

7. Name six places where a comma should be 
used. 

8. Describe adverbial elements. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Subjects of geographical science. Compare 
the earth in its various conditions with other 
planets. 

2. Causes of Internal heat. Give volcanic zones, 



naming in order the principal volcanoes. 

3. Name In order; Continents having largest 
areas, continents having longest coast-lines in pro- 
portion to areas, continents having most highland 
proportionate to areas. 

4. Name and give directions of primary and 
secondary axes of South America and Asia. 

6. Distinguish continents and islands. Describe 
currents of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

6. Distinguish astronomical and physical cli- 
mates. Influence of relief forces and oceanic cur- 
rents in climates of North America and Asia. 

7. Describe chart showing the normal circula- 
tion of the winds. 

8. Cause of the division of the equator into 
two parts near the equator. Explain aridity of 
Sahara desert. 

9. Name and locate geographical races of men. 
10. Give distinguishing characteristics of all the 

continents. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1877. 

TIMB-TABIiB OF THB K. P. BAIL WAT. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11: 21 A. M. 

Going West 4: 41 P.M. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:20 p. M., and 4:31 P. M. 

Going West 7 : 40 a. m. and 1 : 30 P. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

Our space is so occupied with examination ques- 
tions this week that we have no room for locals. 
In our next issue a full report will be given of the 
closing exercises of the term, and w.e will also 
attempt to make up for the scarcity of local mat- 
ter this week. Allow us to gently remark, how- 
ever, that it is decidedly lonesome here since the 
students left. 

PBO8PB0TS. 

The last fortnight has worked wonderful changes 
in the 'hopper prospects. On the 12th Inst., the ta- 
ture appeared gloomy enough. Only about thir- 
ty per cent of the eggs were then hatched, and 
the young locusts were already thick enough to 
cause the stoutest heart to quail. Now the indi- 
cations are very different. The eggs have been 
hatching steadily until they have very nearly 
all hatched, and yet the 'hoppers are at present 
not 80 numerous as on the 12th. These facts ^ 
plainly show that during the past two weeks there 
has been a " disappearance " of the young locusts, 
operating stronger than before. 

There are many causes which tend to bring about 
this result, chief among which are: First, the 
locusts move out in different directions from their 
hatching ground, and thus appear less numerous 
on the same ground than when first hatched ; sec- 
ond, the work of devastation performed by the 
birds, which is by no means small or Inconsidera- 
ble; third, the heavy and continued rains have 
done much toward keeping in check and killing 
the locusts. Although very few, if any, were act- 
ually drowned, the continued wet and cool weath- 
er is an unnatural and unfavorable condition to 
their growth, and promotes disease. Their dis- 
eased condition is shown by their dark color, some 
being perfectly black. In their normal, healthy 
condition they are of a much lighter color, and do 
not congregate in compact bunches, at times when 
they should be feeding, as they now do. On the 
College farm they have commenced dying. This 
is the first case of a veritable death in any quan- 
tity that I have yet seen. In the spots where 
they have huddled together for some time, the 
dead locusts may be seen by the handful. All 
this is very encouraging. The rye is about out of 
danger, and has been but very slightly Injured. 
Even if the conditions remain favorable for the 
locusts, we shall escape with much less injury 
than could have been expected from the indica- 
tions of two or three weeks ago. 

A. N. OODFBRY. 
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can transfer it as easily as'any other prop- 
erty. 

We sometimes grumble because our best 
farm laborers so soon leave us. They want 
farms of their own. I have a man who has 
worked for me twelve years, and who has 
now out of his savings bought a nice farm 
of his own. I lose a good man, but he will 
work quite as hard for himself as" he did for 
me, and put more thought, care and skill in- 
to his labor. It may be a loss to me, but it 
is a gain to the country. He will be able 
to earn more money and will have more to 
spend. 

American farmers, as a rule, work harder 
than any other farmers in the world. We 
occasionally find a drone in the hive, but 
on the whole we are a nation of workers, 
and it makes a great difference whether a 
man is working for himself or for others. 
We all know what a difference it makes in 
the amount of work done whether a man is 
working by the day or by the piece. Last 
autumn I had men digging potatoes by the 
day, I paid them $1.25 per day. Digging, 
picking up and pitting cost me over 6 cents 
a bushel. I then told two of the men I 
would give them 6 cents a bushel to do the 
work. They took the job, and these two 
men dug and pitted 100 bushels every day 
and then went home ; they sometimes got 
through by 4 o'clock in the afternoon. I 
got the work done cheaper and the men 
earned double the money. Now, just think 
what this means; these men were earning 
fl.25 per day. If we assume that it cost 
them ll.OO per day for family expenses, 
they made 25 cents a day. Now with a lit- 
tle more energy, care and skill they earned 
$2.50 per day a.nd, instead of making 25 
cents over and above expenses, they made 
$1.50 or six times as much. In other words, 
they really made as much money in one 
day as they were previously making in a 
week. 

I mention this merely to illustrate my 
idea in regard to the great advantage it is 
to us as a nation to have such a large pro- 
portion of those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits directly interested in the results of 
their labors. They are the owners and oc- 
cupiers and workers of the land. Self-inter- 
est calls out all their energy and skill. 
They make every stroke tell. A nation of 
such farmers ought to be a rich nation. 
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As an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a tlvree-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 



Record., Beloit, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 

News, Oirard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 

New Century. The temperance paper of 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. .Tno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent & Co., 
Pu blishers. 47-3m 

TridepeiKient. Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablished 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
St.no a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Goddard, Publislier. 43-3m 

Home Record., licavenworth, Kansas 
Established In 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 3,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cushing, 
Editor. 44-3m 



Vocnl Music— Regular instruction and .drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



Mechanical Department.— Regular in- 
struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



Dress-IUnklngr and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
lewiug; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
ill branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

filtandard Ntock ! Standard Work ! I Stand- 
-^ ard Prices ! ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and Dinding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



^Zlardejnlnfr for Profit.— Instruction and 
^^ drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 



"■jlarmlngr for Profit.- Special courses in 
-■- Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



^hemlstry and Physics. 

^-^ uable and practical cours 



The most val- 
practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Househofd Chemistry. 



'nrablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
•*■- in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



filpeelal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Mathematics. — Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics ahd Engineering. 
Work in Field, witli Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped lor the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



Printing!— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a F'irst-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language^ as 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 



Kansas Farmer.— A splendid P^arm and 
l-'ainily Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals,— iVi Y. Ti-ibune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— Philadelphia 
Pa., Practical Farmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural p&pcr.— National 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Fakmkii very 
mirch.and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose. — Jos. Harris, of Moreton 
Farm, author of " Walks and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.— Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakalile evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— Golden Era (7Z/.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy tlie support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. ai-Sm 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

M. J. SALTER, Chairman, Thayer, Neosho Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, Mitchell Oo. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlingrton, CoflTey Oo. 

J. B. HALLOWKLL, Colusabus. Cherokee Oo. 

S. N. WOOD, Cottonwood Falls, Chase Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

E. B. PuRCELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

inj^CTJLTY. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, PreHdtnt. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and Engllih. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and PhyHcs. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricnl., Sxtp't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

C. -v. RILEY, Lecturer on Entomology. 

D. J. BREWFjR, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD Siip't Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, Sup't I^-inting Department. 
W. C. STEWART, SiipH Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewmg Department. 
MRS. M. L. WARD, Teacher of Oei-man and French. 
JNO. D. WAIiTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
MRS. H. V. WERDK:N, Teacher Jnsem'nl Munc. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER, Assistant in Chemvitry. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the flrSt object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a profe.ssor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such in.struction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COtKSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, ard as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the .special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing ('arving, Engravingand Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
^®- TUITION ABSOIillTEIiY FREE I -^ 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Terra closed May 23d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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1prMp«eta of American Agrlcnltnr*. 

FExtract from an address delivered by Joseph 
Harfls. before the National Agricultural Con- 
gress, at Philadelphia, September 12th, 1876.] 



The American agriculture of the future 
will not be English agriculture or Euro- 
pean or Chinese agriculture, it will be 
American agriculture. We shall think for 
ourselves. One of thf oldest and most suc- 
cessful farmers in the State of New York is 
a Scotchman. But he does not use Scotch 
plows or adopt the Scotch system of rota- 
tion. He uses his Scotch knowledge and 
experience. But his farming is essentially 
American. We have many good English 
farmers among us, but we have no English 
farming. 

We have to think for ourselves. We 
have to study principles and apply them. 
Liebig has more readers here than in Ger- 
many. 

The results of Lawes & Gilbert's experi- 
ments at Rothamstead are more carefullv 
studied in this country than in England, 
And there is reason for this. The English 
farmer can apply Lawe's superphosphate to 
his turnip crop without studying Lawes & 
Gilbert's account of their thirty years' ex- 
periments. But here, if we would get any 
benefit from these wonderful investigations, 
we must study them and master the princi- 
ples of agricultural science. 

This we are to some extent doing. The 
large circulation of our numerous agricul- 
tural papers proves that American farmers 
are great readers as well as great workers. 
They do not spend their evenings at the vil- 
lage tavern. Their houses may be isolated, 
but they are the homes of much that is 
noble and true. We need have no fears in 
regard to the rising generation of American 
farmers, . 

"But are not vour sons leaving the 
farm?" Certainly, and do not English 
farmers' sons leave the farm? The sons 
and daughters of Queen Victoria cannot all 
be kings and queens, and the sons and 
daughters of farmers cannot all be farmers 
and farmers' wives. I do not object to 
young men leaving the farm for the cities, 
nor to successful business men turning 
farmers. We need more of the latter class 
iif the country. , , 

But what of the active, enterprising, well- 
educated young man who sticks to the farm, 
or who adopts agriculture as the business of 
his life; what are his prospects? The far- 
mer's son who leaves the farm and turns 
carpenter, brick-layer or mason may be- 
come a builder and contractor and the own- 
er of a dozen blocks, the quarterly rent 
from any one of which would buy his fa- 
ther's or his brother's farm. 

Another farmer's son turns blacksmith, 



and having learned to make nails and 
horseshoes by hand thinks he can make 
them by machinery, and becomes a million- 
aire. Another is a shoemaker but does not 
stick solely to his last. He becomes, after a 
few years, the president of one of the larg- 
est boot and shoe manufacturing companies 
in the world. Another studies law and 
becomes an O'Connor or an Evarts, 

But I need not go through the list. We 
all know, and the young men on the farm 
know, that there are great prizes to be won 
in the learned professions and in trade, com- 
merce and manufactures. And they will 
try for them and work for them, and I do 
not object to it, and if I did it would make 
no sort of difference. A business in which 
there are no prizes will have little attrac- 
tion for a young man full of hope and en- 
ergy. 

Are there any prizes to be won in the 
field of i«riculture, and if so, how shall we 
go to work in order to get them ? 

Farming is said to be slow business, but 
sure. The man who cannot work and wait 
will not succeed. But the agriculture of to- 
day or of the future is very different from 
the agriculture of the past. 

The improvement in agricultural imple- 
ments and machines is something wonder- 
ful. We can hardly realize the advantages 
which the men of science, inventors and 
manufacturers have bestowed on agricul- 
ture. Many of the operations of agriculture 
are dependent on the weather. A large fac- 
tory making shingles goes on, no matter 
what the weather may be, but a single 
shower will stop a whole field of hay- 

TT18.lc61*H 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago a farmer 
with a hundred acres of hav to cut and a 
hundred acres of grain had to hire extra 
men for a month or six weeks, paying extra 
wages and converting his home into a large 
boarding house. And he could not cut all 
his grass and grain just at the right time. 
But now how is it? _ . 

We start a couple of mowing machines m 
the afternoon, ted the grass the next morn- 
ing; rake it into windrows; ted it again 
ouce or twice, if need be, in the windrows ; 
put it into good cocks and it is safe. We 
can draw it the next day, or as soon as we 
can get at it. In my own case this vear, 
though the weather was unusually catching, 
we were all through haying and harvesting 
by the last week in July, the grain all 
thrashed and safe in the bam ready for mar- 
ket. 

We have a bad climate for a poor farmer 
who gets behindhand with his work. But 
we have as good a climate as any to be 
found in the world if we know how to take 
advantage of it. 

I thrash ray grain in the field by steam. 
I find that we can get in a field of grain 
much more expeditiously than if we put it 
in a stack or barn, simply because the man 
on the wagon can throw the grain to the 
machine ea«ier than he can throw it up on 
a stack or bay. And when we are through 
we are through ; the straw stack built, the 
grain in the bam, and men and horses 



ready to fight the weeds during our splen- 
did August and September weather, when 
even quack grass is not difficult to kill. 

This is what machinery has done for us. 
And it has done much more, but it is not 
necessary for us to allude to it. Machinery 
makes us far less dependent on the weather 
than formerly, and better farming also helps 
in the same direction. When I first went 
to Rothamstead, Mr, Lawes asked me about 
my father's farm, the character of the soil, 
the rotation and yield per acre. "It is 
rather light land," I said, " but yields good 
crops, if the season is not too dry." 

" I suspect," said Mr. Lawes, " that your 
father is not a very good fiirraer. There is 
nothing which a good farmer dreads so 
much as a wet season." 

This was a new idea to me, I have an 
English foreman, and our climate is a sore 
trouble to him. From May to November 
he is always wanting rain. "The mangles 
are growing surprisingly," he said, sonae 
weeks since, "but another shower of rain 
would help them," "Perhaps so," I re- 
plied, " but, as we cannot get rain when we 
want it, let us keep the cultivators going 
and kill the weeds," 

For my part, I like our climate. But it 
makes no sort of difference whether we like 
it or not, we cannot change it. What we 
need to do is to study the climate and adapt 
our crops and our methods of cultivation 
and manuring to it. One thing may be 
safely said, that at least three-fourths of our 
seasons are very bad seasons for bad farm- 
ers, but good seasons for good farmers. 

As I have said before, the agricultural 
outlook in America is an inviting and pros- 
perous one. There is plenty of work to be 
done. We own our own farms. We are sur- 
rounded by an active, energetic and intelli- 
gent business, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing people. Our own prosperity will be in 
proportion to the energy, skill and intelli- 
gence we put into our work. We shall not 
confine ourselves to raising wheat and corn, 
pork and beef. Many will do this, but oth- 
ers will raise products which require more 
capital and skill, and afford larger profits. 

Our first object must be to make our farms 
cleaner and richer. Draining when neces- 
sary, and thorough cultivation, especially 
on the heavier soils, are the first steps. The 
real source of fertilizing matter is the soil. 
Draining and cultivation render a portion 
of the plant-food, which lies dormant in the 
soil, available. Mr. Lawes has raised fif- 
teen bushels of wheat every year, for oyer 
thirty years, without manure, the grain and 
straw being all removed. In other words, 
on his heavy lands, cultivation renders 
enough plant-food available every year for 
fifteen bushels of wheat and straw. This is 
the normal yield of his soil. On lighter 
and poorer soils, the normal, annual supply 
of plant-food would not be so much, and on 
richer alluvial soils it is often much greater. 
But whatever the exact amount, it is evi- 
dent that this annual supply is the real ma- 
nurial income of the farm. Our object must 
be to use this annual income to the best ad- 
[Concloded on fourth page.] 
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The Fall Term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will open Thursday, August 23d, and 
close Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 



Coarse of Study. 

Hereafter, students will graduate from the 
Agricultural College on a four years' course, 
beginning at a point which any one can 
easily reach in the average district school of 
Kansas. There are about five thousand 
public schools in the Htate, of which less 
than two hundred are " high schools," and 
these are invariably situated in the cities or 
larger towns. To require a preliminary 
advancement in studies which are only 
taught in these high schools is to debar 
from the privileges of the College those boys 
and girls who, living in the country, have 
only the facilities afforded by the district 
schools. This Institution is designed for 
the education of the masses in those voca- 
tions which ninety-seven out of every hun- 
dred Kansans follow; and both common 
sense and justice demand that its doors shall 
be as freely opened to the country as to the 
city student. Hence, the terms of admission, 
as heretofore, will be an ability to read, 
write, perform the ordinary operations of 
practical arithmetic, and to maintain a good 
standing in the classes of the first year. 
The main point is not how much the stu- 
dent knows when he enters the College, but 
how much he learns while he is in it. If 
he is able, by diligent work, to master the 
lessons assigned, he can remain ; but if not, 
he will be dropped. 

As will be seen by an examination of the 
following course, it includes all the sciences 
which have a direct relation to agriculture, 
and these are most thoroughly and practi- 
cally taught. A knowledge of each one of 
them has a cash value for the working 
farmer, and will both lessen his labor and 
increase his profits. 

It costs a student from $100 to $160 a 
year to attend the College, and the time 
which he could put on the farm or in other 
pursuits is ordinarily worth as much more. 
So that justice to him and to the noble 
design of the Institution requires that the 
course should be made as short as can be 
done without interfering with the real value 
of the knowledge gained. Accordingly, 
it contains no Latia or Greek rubbish, no 
useless " abstract " mathematics, and no 
fancy " ologies " or " osophies." 

The present course differs from that pur- 
sued of late in dropping the studies of the 
fifth and sixth years. A moment's thought 
will show any one: First, that while they 
are of value, yet they are not directly valua- 
ble to the industrialist ; and, second, that in 



every case, except that of the modern lan- 
guages, any young man or woman can mas- 
ter the text-books just as well without a 
teacher as with one. It is as easy to read 
history, for example, as to read an editorial, 
and the student can do so at his home and 
at far less expense than at college. There 
is no greater absurdity than the owlish sup- 
position that a student is never to learn any- 
thing after graduating ; and, therefore, that a 
college course must include all the possible 
curiosities of knowledge that have been 
dubbed "sciences," So far as Physiology, 
Botany, Physics, Chemistry, Entomology, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Meteorology, English, 
and Mathematics, have knowledge that is 
practically useful to the farmer or mechanic, 
it is included and taught in the following 
course. In addition, special facilities will 
be furnished to post graduates for pursuing 
specialties in Stock Breeding, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Chemistry, Physics, etc. 
FARMERS C0UB8E. 

FIBST YEAR. 

Fiai Term.— !. Drill lu English ; 2. Drill in Arith- 
metic ; 3. Industrial Drawing. 

iSbHng Term.— 4. Drill in English ; 6. Drill Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping; 6. Industrial Drawing. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fait Term.— 1. Physiology; 2. English Structure ; 
8. Advanced Arithmetic, Book-keeping. 

/Spring Term. — 4. Practical Agriculture (element- 
ary); 5. Physics; 6. Industrial Drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fbll Term.— 1. Botany and Entomology ; 2. Idor- 
ganlc Chemistry ; 3^ Practical Geometry. 

Sprlnff Term.— 4. Practical Horticulture; 5. Or- 
ganic and Analytical Chemistry ; 6. Practical Sur- 
veying. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

FiiU Term.— 1. Practical Agriculture (advanced) ; 
2. Agricultural Chemistry, Meteorology; 3. Polit- 
ical Economy, Practical Law. 

Spring Term.— 4. Landscape Gardening, Zoology ; 
6. Geology, Mineralogy; 6. Practical Engineering. 

The Woman's Course furnishes just such 
an education as every woman ought to have, 
whether worth a million of dollars or sup- 
porting her husband. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

FoM Term.— \. Drill in English ; 2. Drill in Arith- 
metic ; 3. Industrial Drawing. 

Spring Term.— 4. Drill in English ; 5. Drill Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping ; 6. Industrial Drawing. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term.— 1. Physiology; 2. English Structure; 
8. Advanced Arithmetic, Book-keeping. 

Spring Term.— 4. U. S. History ; 5. Physics ; 6. In- 
dustrial Drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term.— 1. Botany and Entomology ; 2. Inor- 
ganic Chemistry ; 3. Industrial Drawing. 

^ring Term. — 4. Practical Horticulture ; 5. Or- 
ranlc and Household Chemistry; 6. Household 
Economy. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

FUl Term. — 1. Farm Economy, Special Hygiene; 
2. Meteorology; 3. Political Economy, Practical 
Law. 

Spring Term.— 4. Landscape Gardening, Zoology ; 
8. Geology, Mineralogy ; 6. Physical Geography. 



Our reporter evidently was a little late 
at the Commencement exercises, and ob- 
tained his report under difficulties, but it is 
about as good as any we have yet seen. 
The students acquitted themselves well, and 
will, no doubt, highly value their hard 
earned diplomas. Speaking of diplomas, 
we would like to inquire of the Manap;e- 
ment, would it not be right and just to give 
diplomas in the industrial courses as well as 



the scientific? If a student takes printing, 
carpentry, or any of the other trades, and 
stnuies it practically as well as scientifically, 
he should be entitled to a diploma stating 
that he is master of his trade practically as 
well as theoretically. This would greatly 
aid and advance him in his profession, and 
would be an inducement to remain at the 
College and graduate, instead of only one or 
two terms as is too often the case now. It 
would stop this cry against the College for 
turning out half printers, half carpenters 
etc., who work for half wages — damaging 
the trades, compelling the best workmen to 
seek other employment or work at starva- 
tion prices — and injure the reputation of 
the College. This last, especially, is a very 
great item. Incompetent mechanics in ap- 
plying for employment frequently use the 
name of the Agricultural College as a refer- 
ence, when probably they have not attended 
more than one term. When their incom- 
petency is discovered, the story is circulated 
to the injury of that institution. But if 
diplomas were issued to those who mastered 
their trades, every workman turned out 
would be an advertisement that would 
greatly increase the attendance and useful- 
ness of the College. There may be impedi- 
ments and objections to this system which 
we have overlooked that would render it an 
impossibility to adopt this course, but it 
looks feasible and could easily be tried. It 
would certainly not be astep oackward, and 
if successful would greatly increase the 
importance of the College as an industrial 
scliool. — Manhattan Enterprise. 



Prop. Riley, before the St. Louis Acad- 
emy of Science, on Monday night gave his 
opinion that the grasshoppers in Kansas 
would do but little damage this year. 
There had been extensive hatching in 
March, but by persistent fighting and natu- 
ral causes they had largely disappeared. 
Birds had been very thick, and in some 
places their down actually covered the 
ground, aiid the soil was pitted by the work 
of their bills. In general those this year 
had not the healthv constitutions of those of 
1875 ; they were dying out. He predicted 
good crops everywhere south of Minnesota. 



Neat Farmero. 

The neat farmer keeps everything around 
him neat and clean, and gives his- fields 
clear culture. Stumps, bushes and rocks 
are taken out and removed where they will 
do the most good ; his door yards are kept 
clean and smooth; fences always ready to 
open and shut; all old logs and bushes 
and other rubbish taken from the sides of 
the road in front of his buildings ; his barn 
and out-buildingB are kept in repair and 
painted or whitewashed ; doors and win- 
dows whole, and always provided with 
hinges and fasteners for instant use ; his tools 
sharp and always in their places when want- 
ed ; a place for everything and everything 
in its place. His farm wagons, plows, har- 
rows and all other tools are carefully housed 
when not in use; his house is a model ^of 
neatness outside and in ; he lets nothing go 
to waste that will make manure ; his stock 
is well taken care of and fed, and always 
kept in a healthy condition ; barn and sta- 
ble floors kept clean and tidy ; he has more 
or less nice stock to sell ever^ year, and 
generally has a little scrip in his pocket for 
a rainy day to pay his bills ; always rides 
with a good team, and is generally out of 
debt ; he owns more or less bank stock, and 
of course is happy and contented, and en- 
joys the blessings of life. — Dirigo Rural. 
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MBTBOROLOOIOAIi RBOOBD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending May 81st, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 
Thursday.. 



Temperature. 



8 

I 



78° 
73 

78 
80 
84 
74 
81 77 



64° 

54 

56 

62 

67 

59 

51 



64°60 
59 .25 
71 .75 
71 

75 .50 
70 .50 



68 .75 28.32 




28.88 
28.85 
28.83 
28.75 
88.64 
28.35 



Average temperature for the week, 68°.75 
Range of temperature for the week, 33°. 
Rainfall for the week, 1.10. 



Copies of Prof. Kedzie's book on "Agricultural 
Geology" are for sale at Fox's book store In Man- 
hattan. 

A severe hail and rain storm, which will surely 
damage the small grain more or less, visited this 
section of country this forenoon. 

The Board of Regents met Thursday and ad- 
journed yesterday. All the members were pres- 
ent, and an important session was held. 

Clay Crouse has abandoned the study of law and 
is now travelling as news agent on a railroad in 
south-eastern Kansas. Quite a transition. 

None of the Faculty have gone away except the 
President, who with his family will spend a few 
weeks in Junction City and then go to the moun- 
tains. 

We hereby give notice that we are through 
house-cleaning at this office, and are in readiness 
to receive callers. Special attention given to lady 
visitors . 

We are requested to tender the thanks of the 
Alpha Beta Literary Society to Hon. Alfred Gray 
and Hon. J. J. Ingalls for the public documents 
contributed to their library. 

Any student sending us twenty cents will receive 
the IMDOSTBIALIST during vacation. It will come 
to you every week freighted with College news, 
and will be much cheaper and better than letter- 
writing. 

Ed Waring's post-office address is Truckee, Ne- 
vada Co., California. He has lately been moved 
from Cisco to the above-named place. He, too, 
like all the rest who are sensible, must have the 
Industrialist. 

President Anderson is having a roof placed over 
the porch attached to his house. Besides being a 
very comfortable retreat in warm weather, this 
addition to the presidential mansion will greatly 
improve its appearance. 

Several of the studenU have written to us since 
the term closed. We are very glad to hear from 
them, and hope that they will see fit to furnish us 
with some items for the Students' Column. We 
would like to have it filled every week during va- 
cation. 

A stalk of rye taken from the field on the Col- 
lege farm last Tuesday measured five ftfet nine 
and one-half inches, and the rye in that field has 
grown a half a foot since then. We consider this 
a pretty fair measurement at this stage of the 
growing season. 



Irving Todd, accompanied by his mother and 
aunt, started East last Wednesday morning. 
These parties will spend the summer in the east- 
ern cities, attending in the meantime the Com- 
mencement exercises at West Point. We wish 
them a pleasant journey and a safe return. 

Quite a number of strangers have visited the 
College this week. Among them was a^ntleman 
by the name of Fleming, from Altoona, Penn.,*Fho 
has been making quite an extended tour through 
the Western States. He Is well pleased with Kan- 
sas, and intends locating somewhere within its 
borders. 

We have heard from the Irrepressible "Peter 
Paragraph," better known as S. M. Ward, of EUen- 
vllle, N. Y. He is Inquiring after the InduStbi- 
AW8T, which he says does not reach him regularly. 
Notwithstanding the fact that his beloved " Dul- 
cinea" lives in this far West, he says, "Give me the 
Empire State." 

A letter from D. A. Beamer informs us of the 
fact that he has engaged to travel as soliciting 
agent for a wholesale glass company in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Well, David, we hope you will succeed. 
You certainly enjoy a combination of those qual- 
ities so necessary to success in that calling,— wit, 
" gab " and perseverance. 

The students will be surprised, as was every one 
else, to hear that Mrs. Werden was married to Mr. 
I, K. Perry last Wednesday morning. The cere- 
mony was conducted by Revs. R. Wake and R. D. 
Parker, at the Methodist parsonage, and the new- 
ly married couple took the morning train for Car- 
thage, Mo. Mr. Perry will be remembered by the 
students as the gentleman who was associated 
with Mr. Whitford In the hardware business In 
Manhattan a year or more since. 



" Cut your Coat according to your Cloth was a 
fine oration delivered by James F. LaTourrette. 
Too many were governed by circumstances. Bar- 
ents ruined the llfe-prospocts of many of their 
children by anxiety for "my son to occupy a 
prominent position,'' and many a good farmer has 
been spoiled to make a poor minister, or a good 
brick-layer for a poor retail merchant. Of all 
studies the study of self is the mo8t,lmi)prtant. 

Mr W C. Howard's oration, entitled National 
Education," contained many interesting statistics, 
and gave evidence of much research. 

Miss Ella Child followed with pleasant and well 
chosen words about " The Line.'' After listening 
to them, those who like ourselves have known the 
speaker during her school life, and watched the 
manifest improvement from Commencement to 
Commencement which have hke mile-stones 
marked her intellectual advancement, and have 
told 80 plainly the progress made toward the goal 
BO much desired by the diligent student, cannot 
but wish with us that her "lines mav ever fall in 
pleasant places:" and by whatever lines she may 
scribe her after life, that all that Is rugged, angular 
and harsh may be so hidden by the beautiful and 
refined as to only serve by contrast to make 
future attainments more attainable and loftier 
aspirations more real. , , , , ., 

George H. Failyer delivered the closing oration, 
entitled " Immortality of Motion," and, consider- 
ing the marked attention paid by the very much 
crowded audience, we pronounce this speech to 
be one of the best of tTie evening. The closing 
tribute paid to the teachers, the words of cheer to 
the scholars generally, and the hopeful thoughts 
and greetings especially directed to his fellow 
classmates, made the closing partlculariy Interest- 

"fresident Anderson, In a few well chosen re- 
marks, announced the Degrees, and Gov. Salter, in 
behalf of the Board of Regents, presented the di- 
plomas. The brief speech of Gov. Salter was 
pointed, wise and practical. 



Students* Coliimn. 



The NaUmuaUt published two good reports of the 
Commencement exercises. As they are too long 
for us to reprint entire, we take the liberty of 
consolidating and condensing the two as follows : 

The Eighth Annual Commencement Exercises of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, held on 
Tuesday evening (May 22d) at the Presbyterian 
Church, were enjoyed by a crowded house. The 
sinKinK by the College students, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Piatt, with George Piatt as organist, 
was decidedly enjoyable, the choruses being all 
well selected and excellently rendered. The grad- 
uating class of eight gentlemen and one young 
lady were as fine students as have ever gone from 
the College. The orations were all good and were 

'^ TLfsarutatory, by Wm. Ulrich, on the subject of 
" Law " was well written and well delivered, but 
no better than we expected, as we always had a 
good opinion of this youUK man. 

" Elements of Success," by Louis E. Humphrey, 
was next listened to with marked attention. He 
scorned the idea of burning the midnight oil 
feedine the mind at the expense of the body. A 
sound body, constitutional strength, independence 
and strong will are as greatly to be desired as 
knowledge and broad culture. 

"Agriculture a Progressive Art" wm the theme 
discussed by F. O. Hoyt. The speaker had evi- 
dently subsoiled his mind, turning up his best 
thoughts. We, too, believe in thorough cultiva- 
tion, where the soil isn't too barren, and hope he 
may continue todis; deep into the " progressive ' 
in all things, nor, because school days are gone, 
allow weeds to grow in the garden of his mind. 

John 8.Grlffing, another graduate from whom 
we expected much, chose for his subject. The 
Winning Worker." Success depends in a great 
measure upon one's self, and it therefore behooves 
us to learn well our part in life. In this age, every 
one must be something or nothing. Sidney Smith s 
advice was well adapted for us: "Be what nature 
intended you for." Be master of one thine. Broad 
culture may be desirable, but the successful work- 
ers are men of one aim and purpose ; not men or 
one idea, but men who "stict to their business. 
This age is far better for successful labor than any 
that has past. Two thousand years ago, only the 
victorious general was the successful man ; eight 
hundred years ago, only the chivalrous. The 
greatest success is achieved only by aiming high — 
mentally, morally and physically. „,„.*„„ 

Marion F. Leasure thought man not the creature 
of circumstances, but " (Man) the Arbiter of His 
own Destiny." The theme was handled in a mas- 
terly manner, some of the Illustrations being ex- 
ceedingly apropos. His delivery was also very 
good, compelling and holding the attention of the 
audience tnrougnout. 



Gbantville, Kas., May 28th, 1877. 
EdUw IndwUrUUisl : — Upon leaving Manhattan 
last Thursday we expected to reach home in the 
course of a few weeks, and therefore were some- 
what surprised to get home Thursday, 2:30 p. M. 
We found no wash out so extensive as that near 
Manhattan, but the prospects for one near Wame- 
go were very good. Should the river again rise, 
much more damage would be done. We noticed 
many fields completely inundated, necessitating 
the replanting of all crops. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the damage that has been done by the recent 
flood. It is not the loss of the seed sown, nor of 
the time lost In putting it in, that will aflFect the 
farmers; but It Is the condition In which their 
land Is left that most aflfects them. Most of the 
best soil has been carried away by these "dashing 
rains with heavy gales, deluges without wind, and 
solo rains." It can be safely said that here in this 
vicinity more harm will arise from this flood than 
from the devastation of the 'hoppers In the spring 
of 1875. By the way, we wonder if President An- 
derson has lost all faith both in the modesty of 
the 'hoppers and the theory that water will kill 
them. I have seen no 'hoppers here. Many eggs 
were deposited, but for some reason few have 

hatched. 

The fruit prospect In our valley is a glorious 
one. Fall grains left uneaten by the grasshoppers 
have an excellent appearance. The wheat crop 
will not be an extensive one In this county. The 
com that was planted late is now in better condi- 
tion than that planted the last of April. Spring 
bariey never appeared better than at present. 
We shall have a very large crop this year, If not 
too wet again. To-morrow we have to "yank" a 
corn-planter. Oh, my! Wish we could go to 
school fifty weeks out of the year. This terrible 
malady, spring fever, has attacked us. A vigor- 
ous application of the two "soles" that beat as 
one will relieve us. In the meantime we shall 
retire to the pleasant shades aflforded by a weedy 
corn field. Probably In the far future we may ap- 
ply practically the knowledge acquired of "Prac- 
tical Agriculture ; " when we do you shall hear of 
our success. If the grasshoppers continue " to go 
on living, growing, gnawing, kicking and snort- 
ing around." we shall notify you of such a calam- 
j^y Bbechbb. 



[Concluded from first page.] 
vantage. If we sell all our crops we live 
up to our income, and the farm gets no 
richer. And if we lose any hy leaching or 
evaporation, the soil becomes to that extent 
poorer. If we retain half the crop at home 
on the farm, and use it judiciously, we add 
BO much to our manurial capital. 

Many of our farmers sow land to wheat 
and seed it down to clover. They then 

flow under the clover and sow wheat a^ain. 
n this way they raise a crop Of wneat 
every other year, and theoretically, if the 
normal yield, or the annual supply of plant- 
food, is equal to fifteen bushels of wheat per 
acre, the yield in such a case, every other 
year should be thirty bushels per acre. 
You get no more wheat in one case than in 
the other, and the only advantage is the 
saving in seed and in the labor of prepar- 
ing for and harvesting the crop. I admit 
that these are very great advantages. Sum- 
mer-fallowing on some soils would have 
equal advantages. But I have no time to 
dwell on this part of the subject. I have 
said that theoretically, if the normal yield of 
a soil is fifteen bushels jper acre, if we plow 
under a year's growth of clover we ought to 
get thirty bustkels, because we have two 
years' supply of plant-food in the soil. 
There is a principle, however, which inter- 
feres with this result. The soil is very con- 
servative. It is not easy to get out of it all 
we put into it. A dressing of farm-yard 
manure, or a crop of clover plowed under, 
is not by any means taken up by the grow- 
ing plants in a single season. In heavy 
soils, especially, decomposition proceeds 
very slowly, and it may be several years 
before all the plant-food supplied by a crop 
of clover is given up to the plants. Still 
the fact remains that when we plow under 
a year's growth of clover we have "accumu- 
lated in the soil an extra quantity of plant- 
•food equal to the annual supply rendered 
available by the processes of agriculture 
and the decomposing and disintegrating ac- 
tion of sun and air, heat and cold. And it 
is this fact that lies at the basis of all judi- 
cious rotation of crops. I cannot but feel 
that we are on the eve of many important 
discoveries which will enable us to add 
greatly to the yield of our crops and the 
profits of our farming. 



KANSA-S P»RKSS. 



As an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industbialist by the 
Kansas press, ve will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 



Record, Beloit, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 



News. Girard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 



New Oentiary. The temperance paper of 
Kansas, Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent 4 Co., 
Publishers. 47-8m 



IndepeiKieiit, Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablished 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
$1.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Goddard, Publisher. 43-3m 



ra^ownvblp Books, Poor Records, Estrny 
-■• Records, Poll Books, Oiflcial Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



kookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox, 

— ' dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books, 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127, 
Poynts Avenue, Manhattan. 37-3m 



Vocal Maslc— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an " industrial." 

Ifredianleal Department.— Regular in- 

!▼■■- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



DrestAHaklnir and Blllllnery.— Dally 
^. instruction and drill in hand and machine 
lewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
Ul branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

fil tandard Stock I Standard Work ! I Stand- 
*9 ard Prices ! ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House , Topeka. 
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ardenlnir for Proflt.— Instruction and 
drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

'Vj^armlnir for Proflt.— Special courses in 
-■^ Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

^bemlatry and Physics.- The most val- 
^-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or* 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

(Bipedal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
HygienOvby Mrs. Cripps. 

Mathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and,Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

Prlntlnir I— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First--Class Printer. TJie Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeplng ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and Is in charge of a practical 

firinter. Besides regular class instruction in prlnt- 
ng, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 



Kansas Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— JV; Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— Philadelphia, 
Pa., Practical Fhrmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— AWw»a/ 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— ./o«. Harris, of Moreton 
Fiirm, aiUhw of " Walk» and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.- WeTidell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterorlse of the West.— Oolden Bra {III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
" I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
aaa 38-3m 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

M. J. SALTER, Ohairman, Thayer, Neosho Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, Bec'y, Manhatttui, Blley Oo. 

J. liAWRBNCB, Beloit, Mitchell Co. 

B. li. KINOSBUBY, Burlington, Coffey Oo. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL, Columbus. Cherokee Co. 

8. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Chase Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDBBSON, Manhattan, BUey Oo. 

E. B. PuRCKLL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

inA.CXJ3LiTY. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics, 

E. M. SHELTON. Prof Prac. Agriod., Sup'i Farm: 

E. GALE, Prof. Botaiw and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

C. V. RILEY, Lecturer on Entomology. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD Svp't Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, Sup't Priming Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup'i Sewmg Department. 
MRS. M. L. WARD, Teacher of German and French. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
MRS. H. V. WERDEN, Teacher Insi'm'nl Music. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER. AssUlaiU in ChemUtry. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object Is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Word§, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
Industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's colksk. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught dally in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygienfe, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ingCarving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
49-TVITIOIir ABSOIiUTEl.Y FKE£t-e» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to «4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Deo. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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, cultivation of these plants upon the College 
I farm, I would Bay that I have made plans 
' the present spring to plant a considerable 
plat with artichokes, but for the past month 
we have been engaged in a grasshopper war 
of the largest dimensions, and it has seemed 
only prudent on our part not to extend our 
lines heyond their present limits. 



Artlehofces and ChuflM. 

The following article, written by Prof. 
Shelton, is taken from a late number of the 
Kansas Farmer : 

The Brazilian or Jerusalem artichoke 
{Helianthus tuberoaus) and the Chufa or 
Ground Almond ( Ovperus e8culentus) are not 
the same plant nor do they belong to closely 
allied species. The artichoke belongs to the 
order 6mnpo»iUx so commonly represented 
in this State by the wild sunflower, while 
the Chufa is a member of the little valued 
Rush family, represented by the various 
sedges found growing on nearlv all damp, 
marshy land. Beyond the tuberous roots 
possessed by each, and their semi-civilized, 
weedy character, these plants have almost 
no characteristics in common. Why the 
artichoke should receive the prefix Brazil- 
ian, it is difficult to say, as there is abso- 
lutely no evidence supporting the i)opular 
notion that the artichoke originated in Bra- 
zil. Dr. Gray, than whom there is no bet- 
ter authority, gives strong reasons for his 
belief that the artichoke originated in the 
valley of the Mississippi, from the wild sun- 
flower so common there. But whatever 
may have been its origin there can be lit- 
tle doubt that when kept within proper .lim- 
its the artichoke is a valuable plant, espe- 
cially for feeding hogs. Your correspond- 
ents who are thinking of giving this plant 
a trial will do well to give it a part of the 
farm that can be given over permanently to 
the artichoke, for when once in possession 
of the soil it is not easily eradicated. 

The Chufa, or Ground Almond, Dr. 
Thurber tells us, was introduced from Spain 
some twenty years ago. Although it has 
been tried 'in nearly every section of the 
Union, the fact that opinions are pretty 
evenly divided as to its value does not rec- 
ommend it verv highly. It should be re- 
membered by those intending to cultivate 
this plant that it is closely allied and in 
habit almost identical with the " nutsgrass " 
and "coco-grass" of the Southern States, 
one of the most pestiferous weeds known to 
the farm. In many cases in Louisiana and 
South Carolina it has spread with such 
rapidity, and held the ground so tena- 
ciously, as to compel the abandonment of 
whole plantations. The Chufa if valuable 
at all is only valuable for hog feed, and in 
this respect is greatly inferior to the arti- 
choke. , 

Your correspondents will, I doubt not, be 
able to obtain tubers of these plants from 
any considerable seed house. I open the 
first seed catalogue at hand, that of the 
Plant Seed Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and find 
the tubers of both plants ofiered at moder- 
ate prices. 
In regard to Mr. Horn's inquiry as to the 



Stick to Toar Baalncm. 

There is nothing which should be more 
frequently impressed upon the minds of 
young men than the importance of steadily 
pursuing some one business. The frequent 
changing from one employment to another, 
is one of the most common errors committed, 
and it may be traced to more than half the 
failures of men in business, and much of the 
discontent and disappointment which ren- 
ders life uncomfortable. It is a very com- 
mon thing for a man to be dissatisfied with 
his business, and to desire to change it for 
some other, which it seems to him will 
prove a more lucrative employment ; but in 
nine cases out of ten it is a mistake. Look 
around you, and you will find among your 
acquaintances abundant verification of our 
assertion. 

There is an honest farmer who has toiled 
a few years, got his farm paid for, but does 
not grow rich rapidly, as much for lack of 
contentment mingled with industry as any- 
thing, though he is not aware of ft. He 
hears the wonderful stories of California, and 
how fortunes may be made for the trouble 
of picking them up, mortgages his farm to 
raise the money, goes away to the land of 
gold, and after many months of hard toil 
comes home to commence again at the bot- 
tom of the hill for a more weary and less 
successful climbing up again. Mark the 
men in every community who are notorious 
for ability, and equally notorious for never 
getting ahead, and you will usually find 
them to be those who never stick to one 
business long, but are always forsaking 
their occupation just when it begins to be 
profitable. — Scientific Amerimn. 

CllmAte ofKAnsM. 

From the monthly report of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture we take the fol- 
lowing : 

There are seldom seasons in Kansas when 
the thermometer does not indicate the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold that are indicated 
in the same latitude east of Kansas on the 
Atlantic. This includes a belt of country 
through the central portion of the United 
States between thirty-six degrees and thir- 
ty-six minutes and forty degrees north lati- 
tude, as follows: Central Missouri, south 
half of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, north 
half of Kentucky, all of West Virginia and 
nearly all of old Virginia, all of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the States of Mary- 
land and Deleware and the south half of 
New Jersey. But altitude, proximity to 
mountainous regions, and a comparative 
absence of leaf surface, temper and modify 
atmospheric extremes so that persons and 
domestic animals do not suffer from heat 



and cold as in the Eastern States. Not 
from heat, because there is almost always 
an exhilarating "Kansas zephyr," an ac- 
knowledged antidote to languid days — or 
rather a preventive. Then, too, at night 
there is proverbially a brisk, cool and 
refreshing Iweeze springing up from the 
southwest, which calls for cx)vering at night 
and guarantees renewed vigor and fresh- 
ness for the coming day. 

Kansas claims to have had on hand the 
first of March last, over 36,000,000 bushels 
of com, which shows conclusively that the 
grasshoppers did not consume the entire 
crop in 1876. 

President Andrew D. White, of Cor- 
nell, writes that the more he travels through 
ancient lands and takes a calm view of our 
American affairs from outside in the light 
thus obtained, the more thorough becomes 
his conviction that our main bulwark 
against the terrible evils that have sw^pt 
over other lands must be found in a thor- 
ough system of education, complete in all 
its parts, managed by the people, and not 
into the hands of any sect or party. — Paola 
Spirit. ^__ 

On the occasion of the Emperor of Ger- 
many's birthday, it may be recorded as a 
peculiarly Prussian trait that among the 
gifts presented to His Majesty there was an 
engraving by Prince Henry and a book 
bound by Prince Waldemer, the two voung- 
er sons of the Crown Prince. Under the 
thrifty habits of the dynasty, each of its 
princes, as is well known, in order to be- 
come acquainted with the popular aspect of 
life, has to learn a craft. His Imperial 
Highness the Crown Prince is a compositor, 
and the German Emperor a glazier. It is 
related of King Fredrick Williaii I. that 
when in his younger years he was inured to 
husbandry, he had a plough on which were 
engraved these words " sie Uur ad astra." 
His successors have remained true to the 
motto, as well as to their ancestor's prac- 
tical method of enforcing it by dint of hard 
work. 

The Churchman is not surprised at all to 
hear it said that " the system of elective 
studies, as illustrated at Harvard, is a fkil- 
ure," and that "Harvard is turning out 
poorer students to-day than fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago." It adds : 

In the first place, a system of electives 
combined with one of marks offers an in- 
ducement to the freshmen to elect easy stud- 
ies, rather than make choice of those calcu- 
lated to give him a symmetrical education. 
It is a fact, too, that a student who finds him- 
self falling behind in a difficult study will 
exchange it for an easy elective with no 
better reason than that he desires to attain 
a good average of marks. In these two 
ways, at least, it strikes us that the system 
of electives in colleges is in danger of abuse. 
It may be added that the student is often 
very poorly qualified to make a selection 
either at his entrance into college, or at any 
period in his life as an under-graduate. 
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The Fair Term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will open Thursday, August 23d, and 
dose Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 



Teachers' AsHOciatlon. 

The Kansas State Teachers' Association 
meets at Emporia, June 26, 27 and 28, 1877. 
The ability and energies of the Association 
will be largely devoted to the subject of 
CJounty Normal Institutes. Papers will be 
read and discussions will be held on the 
best programmes, course of instruction, etc., 
for County Normal Institutes. The usual 
reduction of fare on the railroads and in the 
hotels will be secured. Programmes will 
be issued and distributed in due time. 
John Wherrel, 
Cliairman Executive Committee. 



Agricultural Geoloigry. 

The Elements of Agricultural Geol- 
ogy, for the Schools of Kansas, by Wm. 
K. Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
Notwithstanding Prof. Kedzie's connec- 
tion with this Institution, and the conse- 
quent liability of the supposition that the 
Industrialist may view his new work on 
Agricultural Geology with partial eyes, we 
propose to speak of it exactly as we should 
had it been written by a total stranger 
instead of by an intimate friend. And we 
are frank to say, at the outset, that many 
years of constant intercourse with this gen- 
tleman predispose us not only to expect that 
a treatise from his pen will be scientifically 
valuable, but, also, that it will be practical 
and wisely adapted to accomplish the design 
of its preparation. 

There are two objections which exist 
against the usual text-books of science as 
manuals for the common schools. The first 
is that their authors, viewing the subject 
from a purely scientific stand-point and 
being filled with the minute details of the 
given science, are apt to overload these 
works with a lot of stuff that if of any real 
use to any body certainly is of none what- 
ever to the pupil of the public school. And 
the second is that such vabiable information 
as the works do contain is apt to be expressed 
in "scientific" language, instead of in the 
English language. As a fesult the stu- 
dent must either do without the information 
or learn a language wholly different from 
that of ordinary life. We have no objec- 
tion in the world to such a technology as 
shall enable scientists of all nations and 
climes to exactly understand each other. 
That is both necessary and proper. But we 
do object to the claim that, because they use 
such jaw-breakers in talking to cjach other, 



therefore the millions of pupils in the 
schools of the United States must also learn 
and use them. The claim is neither just 
nor Americtan. There is not one scientist 
in a thousand of our population, and the 
question is simply whether the one man 
shall speak English or the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine shall attempt to sputter a 
jargon that Cicero couldn't understand were 
he brought to life, and that Plato would sup- 
pose to be Choctaw. And, while we are at 
it, We will throw in as good measure, the 
further statement that the man who in ad- 
dressing a popular audience on a scientific 
subject uses technicalities which the great 
mass of his hearers do not understand, when 
he could just as easily use terms whicli they 
do understand, simply, and with the least 
possible effort, makes an' ass of himself. 

There are three characteristics which 
distinguish Kedzie's Geology from the or- 
dinary text-book ; and it is because of these, 
and for no other reason, that we regard it 
so highly. First, while it states all the 
principles and facts of geology that are nec- 
essary for a proper understanding of the 
subject, it does not present a mass of details 
that neither illustrate the principles nor 
strengthen the application made thereof. 

Second, so far as can be done, it is writ- 
ten in the English language, and, while 
technical terms are given for the use of the 
scientist, yet the English meanings of these 
terms lare mainly used. It is just as easy to 
say " age of fishes "as it is to say the " De- 
vonian age," or "age of reptiles" instead of 
" Mesozoic age ; " and a good deal easier for 
a pupil to understand. It is not the nomen- 
clature of a science which is of value to the 
people, but the facts of the science; and 
these are so stated that any boy can under- 
stand what is meant. 

Third, being for Kansas scholars, the bulk 
of the work concerns itself with the specific 
geology of Kansas ; and, as the utility of 
geology is most seen in the formation and 
(qualities of soils, by far the larger part of 
the book is devoted to tliese subjects. This 
is an agricultural State ; its development, 
wealth and prosperity must be largely agri- 
cultural ; and anything which will give the 
future farmer a better understanding of 
the soil and its conditions should certainly 
be taught in the common schools, and 
should as certainly be phrased in common 
language. The first thirty pages treat of 
geology and its priciples; the next ten, of 
the geology of Kansas and the mineral 
resources of the State ; while the rest of the 
book is devoted to the origin and formation 
of soils, under the following topics : Conver- 
sion of rocks into soils ; classification of 
soils; the farm soils of Kansas; relation of 
soils to crops ; exhaustion of soils. 

We welcome the work as a new and sen- 
sible departure in the text-book business, 
and" trust that it will be only the first of 



many similar eftbrta to popularize science 
and especially to present those facts which 
are of use to the indqstrialist. It is clearly 
wtitten, carefblly arranged, and well gotten 
up typographically. 



Educated Farmers. 

A correspondent who has but little faith 
in agricultural colleges, and apparently lit- 
tle knowledge of what a farmer ought to 
know, inquires of us, " What is there about 
farming that is necessary for a boy to go to 
school to learn ? " 

In answer to this, we do not propose to 
go into the detail of the boundless field of 
knowledge which it is important the true 
farmer should study and master. But as 
stock breeding and rearing are a necessary 
part of a farmer's business, he should under- 
stand the laws of life, both vegetable and 
animal. The intelligent feeder should have 
a scientific knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the animals he grows. Keason- 
ing from cause to effect, as the animals 
have no power of transforming one element 
of food into another, he should know the 
exact nature of the food he intends for a 
particular purpose, which can alone be ob- 
tained by a scientific knowledge of its ele- 
ments, and thus know just what is required 
to build up the frame, the muscles, or pro- 
duce fat. The farmer should know what 
kind of food contains the necessary caloric 
to keep up the animal heat in low tempera- 
tures, and what food contains the most 
starchy elements to produce certain results. 

Nor is a knowledge of the structure and 
wants of the animals all that is necessary. 
Vegetable life must be understood, and he 
must know just what kind of food each par- 
ticular plant requires for its health and de- 
velopment. And thus, if our correspondent 
will dip deep into the duties and business 
of a true farmer, he will find that intelli- 
gent agriculture should be conducted with 
science, art and skill. All other branches 
of industry have limited fields of research. 
Agriculture is boundless. Farmers have 
groped in the dark long enough, and the 
business has been degraded for the reason 
that the ignorant and unlearned have plod- 
ded on, doing things at random, as fre- 
quently wrong as right. When our corres- 
pondent, as well as the rest of the world, 
learns that the advanced farmer and the 
farm are governed by definite scientific 
principles and rules as fixed as those of 
mathematics, mechanics or engineering, 
then, and then only, will the intelligent 
farmer's son respect the calling of his fa- 
ther. Then will the farmer take his true 
position in the society of the refined and 
learned. Then no longer will farming be a 
game of chance, or the farmer's features pro- 
claim him a drudge. — Iowa Register, 



We find among our exchanges the follow- 
ing notices of Prof. Kedzie's book on Agri- 
cultural Geology : 

Thanks to Prof. Kedzie for a copy of his 
primary geology. We hope to find time to 
review it next week. So far as we have 
read it, the design is an excellent one, and 
the work shows great care in its prepara- 
tion. — Junction Union. 

We are pleased to notice the publication 
of a small work on geology by Prof. Ked- 
zie, of the State Agricultural College. The 
book is designed for the use of those who 
are compelled to teach at least the rudi- 
ments of the science, and yet are not able to 
secure thorough University drill.— Lawrence 
Collegiate. 
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TIMB-TABLB OP THB K. P. RAILWAT. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

GoinuEast 11:21 a.m. 

Going West 4:41 p. m. 

PKEIRHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11 : 20 p. M., and 4 : 81 p. m. 

Going West 7 : 40 a. m. and 1 : 80 p. m. 

Passengers with ticlcets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

MBTBOROLOOIOAL BBCORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending June 7th, 1877. 





'H. 


Ten^)erature. 


Bar. 

11 

28.73 
28.76 
28.79 
28.66 
88.61 
28.39 
28.48 


^^ 


DAY OF WEEK AMD MONl 


1 


1 


Mean. 


It 

1^ 


Friday 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


77° 

78 

74 

80 

81 

76 

73 


50° 

57 

56 

54 

58 

50 

67 


66° 

66 .26 
65 .50 
69 .75 
71 .25 
65 .25 

67 .25 




Saturciay..... 


.95 


Sundav 




Mondav 




TuGsdftv 


.70 


Wednesday 

Thursday 


.53 
3.30 



Average temperature for the week, 67°.32. 
Range of temperature for the week, 31°. 
Rainfall for tne week, 5.48. • 



Capt. Todd spent two or three days in Atchison 
this week, attending the Episcopal Convention in 
that city. 

Prof. Ward is attending a Baptist Conve'ntion at 
Topeka this week, and Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Meeker 
and Miss Nellie Sawyer have gone to Ottawa. 

The fruit prospect in the College orchard is very 
good. Peaches, plums, pears, cherries, apples, etc., 
are growing nicely and if nothing happens will 
yield a fair crop. 

The State Horticultural Society held its semi- 
annual meeting this week at Abilene. Prof. Gale 
has been In attendance, and reports a very inter- 
esting and beneficial session. * 

The rains have somewhat delayed the work on 
the new barn, but the walls'are up several feet, 
the lumber for the wood-work is on the ground, 
and the contractors will now push the work along 
as rapidly as practicable. 

The east end of the roof on the College build- 
ing is undergoing some changes. The stone-work 
which projected above the roof is being torn down, 
and that end of the building is to be finished off" 
to correspond with the other. 

Over six inches of water has come down from 
the clouds during the past week, and, although it 
is pleasant at time of writing, the earth is thor- 
oughly soaked, the creeks and rivers are booming, 
and in consequence considerable damage will be 
done. 

A substantial stone sidewalk connecting the 
College buildings with the walk from town is now 
being put down. This walk runs down alongside 
the shade trees north of the road, and besides 
aifoi-ding a cool and pleasant place of travel in 
summer, will be protected in a measure from the 
winds and storms of winter. 

Miss Jennie Kay was quite seriously injured a 
few days ago. She. was riding with her father 
behind a pair of horses which became unmanage- 
able and ran away, throwing her from the wagon 
and Injuring her body in several places. Dr. Ly- 
man was called to minister to her relief, and we 
are informed that she will undoubtedly recover. 

The Twenty-Third Annual Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers and Churches of Kansas has 
been In session in Manhattan during the past 
week. Some eighty ministers and delegates are in 
attendance, and, notwithstanding the unprece- 
dented rains, their meetings have been well at- 
tended. The sermons, essays and discussions have 



been very interesting and instructive, and Man- 
hattan will be renewed spiritually in consequence 
of the meeting of this General Associatiou at this 
blace. 

In its report of the proceedingb of the semi- 
annual meeting of the State Horticultural Society, 
held in Abilene last week, the Chronicle speaks as 
follows regarding a very worthy man : 

Prof. Gale, President of the Society, followed in 
the most masterly address we ever heard deliver- 
ed on the subject of Horticulture. It alone was 
worth all the trouble and expense of the Society. 
It was practical and to the point, and cannot fail 
to accomplish much good in our community and 
in the State. Prof. Gale is a man of good abilities, 
a pleasant talker, and fully versed in Horticulture. 

The Manhattan Division of the Sons of Temper- 
ance are preparing a drama and farce which they 
intend offering the public in Peak's Hall next 
Thursday and Friday evenings. The plays are 
entitled, " Little Brown Jug" and "A Little Mofe 
Cider," with the following pereons as actors: Dr. 
Lyman, Jay Dutcher, George Wake, John Winne 
and A. A. Stewart, Misses Aggie Woodman, Rosa 
Damon, Nellie Pillsbury arid Lydia Gloss^p. 
These plays are excellent pieces, and we are sorry 
that the students are away and therefore cannot 
hear them. Everybody in Manhattan who loves 
the temperance cause should attend this enter- 
tainment, the proceeds of which are to be used in 
paying for an organ. Admission, 25 cents; chil- 
dren, 15 cents; reserved seats, 35 cents. . ■, 

. The following locals are taken from the last 
Nationalist : 

Dexter Houston and bride arrived here Tuesday 
last. 

Miss Cassia Moore returned to Topeka on 
Wednesday to spend vacation. 

We have lived many years in Kansas, but have 
never known the rivers to remain at a high point 
for so long a period as they have this season. 

Tom Dixon's 160-acre wheat field is doing so 
weU that he has purchased another quarter sec- 
tion, and has contracted to have it oroken for 
$2.50 an acre. 

We understand that Ed F. Waring has decided 
to study for the ministry. Many of his friends 
are not surprised, and those who knew best of his 
religious lire say it is what they expected. He is 
still in California. 

Last Thursday afternoon a colored boy about 
thirteen years old, named Nute Mathews, was 
drowned in the Blue River. He was catching 
driftwood with a spear, fastened by a rope to his 
arm ; but one log he could not manage, and before 
he got the spear out he was drawn into the water. 
When he came to the surface, he got onto a piece 
of fence, detached the rope, took off his shoes, and 
without taking off his clothes attempted to swim 
to shore, but sank just before reaching the bank. 
Had he taken his clothes off, he would not have 
been drowned. He is said to have been a very 
promising lad. 

Last Saturday forenoon a hailstorm visited this 
section which has never been equalled since the 
State was first settled. North of the Kansas Riv- 
er the hailstones were not remarkably large, 
from the size of a walnut down, and but little 
damage was done except in spots.. Uncle Toby 
Neckelinan's field of wheat was destroyed so com- 
pletely that he has plowed it up am) planted it to 
corn. South of the Kansas, toward Zeandale, an 
immense number of great junks of ice fell, killing 
birds, rabbits, etc. ; breaking off limbs of trees, 
smashing the young corn, etc. Hon. T. S. St. John 
measured one that was twelve Inches in circum- 
ference, and two and a half hours after the storm 
he picked up another that meas>ured eight and a 
half inches around. Several others report having 
measured hailstones equally large. AH the win- 
dow glass on the north side of Mr. St. John's 
house was broken out, and he puts his damage at 
five hundred dollars. In 1857 we picked up hail- 
stones that fell in Manhattan and measured nine 
inches in circumference. 

ATboronfrli and Direct Education 
for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 

Vocal iilnalc.— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

MS. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. '6 
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be Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder 
Published by Gieo. W. Martin. Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price 95. 

Teleirraptay. — Four miles of line, twenty- 
five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

lie Industrialist.— A ^mall, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

Township Books, Poor Records, Estray 
Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

IMTeetaanlcal Department.— Regular in- 

■"*- struation and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
aet-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Dress-Maklngr and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
lewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
ill branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

filtandard Sitoclc I Standard Work 1 1 Stand- 
~ ard Prices 1 ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kahsas Publishing House, Topeka. 
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larmlnft: for Profit.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the cour«e In Practical Agriculture. 
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ansas PnblistainK House.— Standard 

Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 

be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 



"■Ttngplista Language.— The direct aim of the 
-■-^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice In the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 



^bemistry and Physics.— The most val- 
^-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pnarraaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, fiower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

IMTanbattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 

am. jno. W. Webb Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general oanking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 

AKricnltnral ColleKC I^ands. — These 
lands are in the market, a.s provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well, worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, niiips and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

A Kansas Text«Boofc, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— ElemenUry Geology ; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. ' "-tf 
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It is estimated by practical men that one 
bushel of corn judiciously fed will produce 
four pounds of butter, twelve pounds of 
pork, or eight pounds of cheese. 

Aversion to Mani^al I<«lM»r. 

The practice of educating boys for profes- 
sions which are already overstocked, or for 
mercantile business in which statistics show 
that ninety-five in a hundred fail of success, 
is fearfully on the increase in this country. 
Americans are becoming more and more 
averse to manual labor ; and to get a living 
by one's wits, even at the cost of indepeno- 
ence and self-respect, and a fearful wear and 
tear of conscience, is the ambition of a large 
proportion of our young men. Fifty years 
ago a father was not ashamed to put his 
children to the plow or to a mechanical 
trade; but now they are "too feeble" for 
bodily labor. 

It seems never to occur to these foolish 
parents that moderate manual labor in the 
pure and bracing air of the country is just 
what these puny lads need, and that to send 
them to the crowded and unhealthy city is 
to send them to their graves. Let them 
follow the plow, swing the sledge or shove 
the fore-plane, and their pinching chests 
will be expanded, their sunken cheeks 
plumped out, and their lungs, now "cab- 
ined, cribbed and confined," will have room 
to play. Their nerves will be invigorated 
with their muscles ; and when they shall 
have cast off their jackets, instead of being 
thin, pale, vapid coxcombs, they shall have 
spread out to the size and configuration of 
men. A lawyer's office or a counting-room 
is about the last place to which a sicklv 
vouth should be sent. The ruin of health 
IS as sure there as in the mines of England. 
Even of those men in the city who have 
constitutions of iron, only five per cent suc- 
ceed, and they only by " living like her- 
mits, and working like horses;" the rest, 
after years of toil and anxiety, become 
bankrupt or retire ; and, having meanwhile 
acquired a thorough disgust and unfitness 
for manual labor, bitterly bemoan the day 
when they forsook the peaceful pursuits of 
the country for the excitement, care and 
sharp competition of city life. 
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As an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Indubtbialist bjr the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
mouth, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 



Record, Beloit, Kansas. A i-eal-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly A Bertram, Proprietors. 

News, Qirard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.60 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 



New Century. The temperance paper of 
Kansas. Publfshed at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent A Co., 
Publishers. 4'-8m 

IndepoTKient, Minneapolis, Kansas. E»- 
tabmhed 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
$1.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Goddard, Publisher^ 4»-8m 

Home Record, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Established In 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation. 8,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cusbing, 
Editor. 44.8m 



^^•rdentnfr for Profit.— Instruction and 
^^ drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

filpeclikl for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Crlpps. 

MAtbeniAtlea.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeplng. 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, witn Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

Printing I— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and Is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
theTequisite drill in newspaper work. 

Kansas Fhrmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 
weekly. «2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— N. Y. Trwune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— Philadelphia, 
Pa., Practical Furmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— iVa<io«ai 
JAve Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose. — Jot. Harris, of Moreton 
Farm, atUhor of " WaUes and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.— Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.- Chlden Era (III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Youno Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 38-3m 

elements of 
Agricultural Geology. 

By WM. M. KEDZIE, M. 8.. Professor in Kansas 
State AffricuUural College. 

Agriculture being the leading interest in Kan- 
sas, it is of prime importance that the sciences 
bearing upon it should have a place In the State 
system of education. That this fact has been very 
generally recognized we have a proof in the adop- 
tion of article v I, Section 6, of trie Kansas Session 
Laws of 1876, It demands that every applicant for 
a teacher's "A" certificate shall be familiar with 
"the elements of Geology s* far as relates to the 
manner of formation of soils and their adaptation 
to the purposes of production." There has 
hitherto been no text-book published, however, 
at all adapted to the wants of the common schools 
in this respect. The ElemenU of Agricultural Geol- 
ogy has been written by Professor Kedzie, at the 
urgent solicitation of many prominent educators 
throughout the State, with the object of supplying 
this want. It presents the subject in simple, un- 
technical language that will be easily compre- 
hended by the pupils for whom it is intended. It 
is thoroughly pracWca/ in its teachings, and at the 
same time, from a scientific point of view, It Is 
rigidly exact. . . , 

The Origin and FbrmaHon of Soils, particularly 
those of Kansas, forms the second part of the book, 
and will be of interest to agriculturists generally. 
Teachers designing to apply for the "A " Certifi- 
cate will find the work exactly adapted to their 
needs as far as this branch of study is concerned . 

Professor Kedzie's reputation as an educator 
being so well established throughout the State, the 
Publishers present his work with every confidence 
that it will meet with a most favorable reception. 

Price, 12mo., cloth, 96pp., wholesale, $4.80 per 
dozen. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., 

(2-tf) Cincinnati and New York. 

For sale at 8. M. Fox's book store, in Manhattan. 
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THIS College ftimishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object Is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, In the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's cot use. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Fanner's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman Instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist Instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
49-TVITIOW ABSOI.IJTEI.Y FREEI'^* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 28d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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The WtnnluK WorUer. 

r An Oration delivered by John S. Griffing, a mem- 
ber of the graduatingclass of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Tuesday evening, May 22d, 

1877.1 



"All the world's a stage," we are the per- 
formers. To each human being is vouch- 
flafed the privilege of making his debut in 
this great drama of life. And, as the suc- 
cess or failure of his performance depends 
in a great measure upon himself, how nec- 
essary that he exert himself and let no op- 
portunity pass by which he can learn to 
play well the part assigned him ! But few 
enter upon this stage who escape the neces- 
sity of choosing a part, some profession or 
calling; and the most sensible would choose 
a part without compulsion, for in these fast 
times, every man must be something or 
nothing, and who will say that a person can 
be happy and enjoy life without labor of 
some kind? That man is to be pitied who 
has nothing to do. Idleness is the mother 
of more crime and misery than any other 
cause ever thought of by the profoundest 
thinker, or dreamed by the wildest theo- 
rist. A mind idle and uncultivated will 
run to waste as surely as a neglected garden 
will grow up to weeds and briars. The 
physical part of man needs action, labor, 
or "it will in time become effeminate and 
powerless. He who can raise but twenty 
pounds to-day, by practice and a temperate 
use of his physical organs may by 3nd by 
astonish the world with his Herculean per- 
formances. But man is a free agent; he 
has it in his control to bet'ome a factor of 
the highest power, or on the other hand to 
figure conspicuously as a nonentity. In 
choosing his part, the man will do well to 
accept the advice of Sidney Smith, " Be 
what nature intended you for, and you will 
succeed ; be anything else, and you will be 
ten thousand times worse than nothing." 

Important as is the choice of a vocation, 
the work is not yet accomplished. He has 
just begun. There are but few actors in life 
"who should attempt the performance of 
more than one part. Who are the most 
successful lawyers, doctors, mechanics, farm- 
ers? Undoubtedly those who have stuck to 
one thing ; those with one object in view, 
and who directed their utmost energies to 
bring it to perfection. The ancients m tak- 
ing a city did not batter all sides of the wall, 
but persistently directed the irresistible 
force of their blows on one spot till the wall 
gave wav and the city was theirs. And so 
the human mind works to best advantage 
when directed to a solitary object. Look if 
you please at the history of the greatest 
minds the world has ever seen, and you 
will find that with very few exceptions i 
their life-work was concentrated on one ob- ' 



ject, that all their energies were bent in one 
! direction. They had the courage to be ig- 
i norant of many things that they might be 
1 master of one. Broad culture is a beautiful 
thing to contemplate, but who is it that con- 
stitutes the running gear, who are the win- 
ning workers on this great stage ? Simply 
those with one intense purpose. To these 
we are indebted for many comforts and 
blessings we enjoy, and who do the real 
hard work of the world. We would not 
have it understood that this division of 
labor must be carried too far, for by so do- 
ing a man dwarfs himself and does not do 
justice to the faculties given him by his 
Creator. We often see cases of this one 
ideaism, where the lawyer becomes a walk- 
ing law library, the doctor a traveling 
medicine chest, the merchant whose count- 
ing-room is the center of the narrow circle 
that bounds the sphere of his life. These, 
like " Die drei Spinnerinnen " in that little 
fable of the " Gebruder Grimm," are mon- 
strosities in one direction or faculty, while 
dwarfed and hideous in others. But we 
mean "stick to your business." By stick- 
ing to his business a person need not shut 
himself up entirely in his shop or counting- 
room ; but let him first of all take care to 
cultivate and develop all his powers as far 
as he can systematically, and then devote 
his chief labors to the faculty which nature 
has given him a hint should be cultivated. 
And if he has sense, industry and good 
principles combined with good health, he 
is certain to be a winning worker. 

But the question may be asked, and quite 
opportunely, too, Who is the winning work- 
er? who is the successful man in life? 
If this question had been asked two thous- 
and years ago, it would have been answered 
that it was he who achieved the most victo- 
ries in war and brought the most people 
under his subjection ; and Alexander the 
Great would have been cited as a high type 
of successful manhood. Eight hundred 
years ago it was he who was the most chiv- 
alrous, and the man who would go through 
the most toil and privation for the further- 
ance of some good object was looked up to 
and honored almost as a god; Godfrey, of 
Bouillon, leading the first army of the Cru 



sades, was an example in that chivalrous 
age. But now the times are changing, and 
to-day that man is generallv considered 
successful who aims high, and by mental, 
moral or physical effort reaches all he aims 
at. In this definition of success very much 
depends of course on wjiiat the "aijns high" 
means. 



Commodor^ Vanderbilt died a few 
months ago, the wealthiest man in America. 
From the time he commenced business with 
his little boat until the time of his death, 
his sole object, his highest aim was wealth 
to the utter neglect of the other faculties 
with which he had been endowed. Finan- 
cially, his life was a success; but as a man, 
it was a stupendous failure. 

If a man attains wealth, power or fame 
without other attributes, he could not be 
pointed to as an example of true success. 
If in obtaining these he sacrifices health, 
peace and conscience, of what avail is the 



whole world to him ? Let him rather first 
be true to himself, to his fellow-man, and to 
God ; and let success in its ordinary mean- 
ing be considered as a means, not the end of 
his existence. 

Cn* your Coat according to*y«n» Cloth. 

[An Oration delivered by James F. LaTourrette, 
a member of the graduating class of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Tuesday evening, 
May 22d, 1877.] 

The hardest stnd/, the one that is least 
understood, and the one that is most impor- 
tant to mankind, is the study of human na- 
ture. The book consists of many pages, 
which we hurry over unheeding the rich 
lessons they are capable of affording. Dur- 
ing our youth, our characters are moulded 
according to our different dispositions and 
inclinations. They vary from one extreme 
to the other, no two being alike ; yet, as we 
approach manhood, these questions come 
alike to all, and must be decided by each 
for himself: What course am I to pursue? 
What shall I do ? Shall I become a farm- 
er? Shall I learn some good trade, or 
shall I try to excel in one of the profes- 
sions? The young man who has finished 
his college course or his schooling, inexpe- 
rienced in thought and action, answers 
blindly, making not unfrequently a wrong 
choice, spoiling the rest of his life. Mis- 
takes of this kind frequently occur, and as a 
result we often see men that are middling 
ministers, who would have made masterly 
mechanics ; wretched retail merchants, who 
would have made excellent farmers ; petti- 
fogging, parchment-minded lawyers, who 
might have done the State some service as 
lightning-rod agents, or perchance as cob- 
blers. This mistaking one's calling is so 
common that a queer old philosopher once 
stated a theory of practical philosophy as 
follows : " God has made in this world two 
kinds of holes — round holes and three- 
cornered holes, and also two kinds of peo- 
ple — round people and three-cornered peo- 
ple. But original sin and other disturbing 
causes have set all things awry ; and now 
almost all the round people are in the 
three-cornered holes, and" the three-cornere<l 
people are in the round holes. Hence the 
uneasiness and unhappiness of society." 

What shall I do? Some people answer 
this the most important question in life 
with no difficulty. They appear naturally 
fitted for and inclined towards their respect- 
ive pursuits. They drive ahead, asking no 
questions, striking High* with no thought of 
turning back, never resting until the goal is 
attained. They push forward as naturally 
as the young plaat struggles from its shady 
nook to catch its share of the warm, soul- 
inspiring rays that are poured upon it from 
day to day; under the influence of which 
it shoots upward, and in the course of time 
becomes a magnificent, towering tree. 
These men who thus struggle toward the 
light of truth and reason are the thinkers, 
workers, and by divine right the leaders of 
the race. But the great mass of people are 
[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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The Fall Term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will open Thursday, August 23d, and 
close Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 
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cation of the Orations of the last graduating 
class. For their intrinsic merit, and as ev- 
idence of the work being done at the State 
Agricultural College, we bespeak for their 
productions the earnest attention of the 
readers of the Industrialist. 



shorts to one of meal. We should especial- 
ly advise a close scrutiny of the sire and 
dam of these pigs. If these animals are 
closely related, and if the boar especially is 
a flat-sided, narrow-chested animal, a.s is 
too often the case with the Chesters, he 
ought never to be used again. — Prof. Shel- 
ton. 



What Alls tbe Vig9t 

Waterville, Kas,, June 9th, 1877. 
Pbof. Shelton, 

Dear Sir: — I am breeding Chester White 
hogs. I have five old sows and have liad 
sixty-three pigs, but now have only five and 
two of these are diseased. The first symp- 
toms are a wheezy cough lasting about four 
hours, then costiveness and high fever are 
noticeable, with highly colored urine, short, 
panting breath, which continues and per- 
haps increases until death which occurs in 
about one week. Some of them have a 
swelling or dead spot on some part of the 
body. 

You will laugh and perhaps wonder why 
they have survived so long the treatment I 
have given them. It has been arsenic, 
kerosene oil, turpentine, castor oil, flax 
seed, gruel, copperas, sulphur, etc. 

J. D. Farwell. 

These symptoms correspond pretty close- 
ly with those of the old-fashioned disease 
known among farmers as the "thumps," 
and more accurately the pneumonia. The 
terrible epidemic called, for want of a better 
name, the cholera, which devastated the 
herds of this vicinity last fall, aflfected 
young pigs almost precisely as detailed by 
our correspondent. There are many other 
causes suflBcient to account for the appear- 
ance of this disease ; for example, exposure 
to storms, filthy quarters, and insufficient or 
• innutritions food. In-and-in breeding with 
animals weak in the vital organs results in 
offspring peculiarly liable to these attacks. 
But whatever may have been the cause 
of the disease in this case, medicine will be 
of little avail. Where young pigs are from 
any cause quite under the influence of dis- 
ease, there is little chance of saving them, 
and dosing after the shot-gun fashion is 
worse than useless. 

In the above case we should advise the 
separation of the diseased and well animals 
at once ; then look to it that all are provided 
with clean, comfortable quarters, including 
abundant protection from driving storms. 
Their food should be moderate in quantity, 
and of the best qualtity. There is nothing 
better for them than milk, but if this can- 
not be obtained feed them cooked feed in the 
form of a thift mush, made of shorts end 
com meal in the proportion of two parts of 



Vacation NoteH. Bfo. I. 

The past spring, meteorologically and 
entomologically considered, has been one 
that the Kansas farmer is not likely 
soon to forget. He will be likely to hold 
it in remembrance chiefly for the start- 
ling surprises and pleasant disappointments 
that it has furnished him. It is not often 
that a whole State is ruthlessly left hanging 
on the ragged edge of despair during long 
weeks, and when rescued is instantly " col- 
lared," so to speak, by another pack of im- 
aginary foes, as has been our sad misfortune 
during the used portion of this year of 
grace 1877. First, we were assured on the 
highest authority that if " ten per cent of 
the grasshopper eggs " then in the ground 
hatched, figuratively speaking "our goose 
was cooked," and we were earnestly advised 
to don sackcloth and go to ditching. Well, 
ten per cent, aye fifty per cent, of the eggs 
have hatched, but no one is hurt or likely 
to be damaged. Then, when the " warm 
spell" in February set in, a great shout 
arose ; the grasshopper eggs were all going 
to hatch out, and of course they must all be 
destroyed by the cold weather that was sure 
to follow. But they did not hatch, and we 
ought to remember that it takes two or three 
weeks of the hottest kind of May weather to 
hatch the eggs in all situations. 

A new danger now threatened us. It was 
discovered that during the winter but little 
snow had fallen in the mountains, and pro- 
phetic philosophers told us in an agony of 
despair that we were on the eve of another 
" Kansas drouth." It now looks as though 
even in the matter of drouths Kansas has 
ceased to be reliable. With a rain-fall of 
five and one-half inches for the past week, 
it must be confessed that the indications for 
a first-class drouth the present season are 
anything but flattering. 

But whatever may have been the ups and 
downs of the past three months, this wet, 
backward spring of 1877 is a thoroughly 
promising one ; and, indeed, 

LATE SPRINGS 

generally, while they add greatly to the 
labors of the farm, in this latitude are 
nearly always the forerunners of abundant 
summer harvests. The principal cause of 
the light crops of "small grains" so often 
seen with us, is the predominance of hot 
summer weather during the nominal spring 
season. The line separating our winter and 
summer is sharply defined. As a rule we 
are no sooner through with our winters 



than summer is upon us ; the seed as sown 
is forced on directly to the harvest; the 
plant has no time to tiller, nor the 
grain to develop. The beneficent effect of 
the late backward spring is strikingly 
shown by the crops of wheal, oats, barley 
and rye now in the ground. The plants are 
stalky and vigorous, having completely oc- 
cupied the ground ; and, if no disaster over- 
takes these crops before harvest, 1877 will 
prove a great year for spring and winter 
wheat, oats, barley and small grains gen- 
erally. But for 

CORN 

the indications are not so favorable. The 
rains of the past imonth have greatly retard- 
ed planting, so that instead of the enormous 
area of corn generally expected, no more 
than a bare average has been planted to 
this great staple. What is worse, the stand 
generally is not the best; the plants are 
backward, while the weeds, thanks to the 
rains, have had a great chance, and have 
made the. most of the opportunity. But 
there is plenty of time yet to make a full 
corn crop. Three weeks of " Kansas weath- 
er" properly employed by the farmer, 
are all that is required ; only remember he 
who gets a corn crop in 1877 will have to 
work for it, and if there is anything in the 
signs of the times he will be paid for his 
labor. But how about 

THE GRASSHOPPERS? 

At this writing all danger from our old en- 
emies seems past. It is true they are thick 
in places, in the rank weeds and grain, but 
we are abundantly satisfied that not two per 
cent of the insects hatched this spring are 
now alive. There are a number of facts 
that explain this mortality among these 
pests. The unusual and protracted cold and 
wet weather has, besides killing many of 
the very young insects outright, engendered 
disease among a larger number of the re- 
mainder. Our natural friends, the birds, 
were never so numerous and active as the 
present spring. We have been greatly sur- 
prised at the number of birds, strangers to 
this State, wTiich seem to have taken up 
their residence permanently with us. Rob- 
ins are almost as common in this vicinity 
as in New York, and we notice with no 
little pleasure that a couple of pairs of 
bobolinks have gone to house-keeping in the 
blue-grass meadow on the College farm. 

On the whole it is safe to conclude that 
the principal danger from grasshoppers is 
past. Occasionally, slight damage will yet 
be reported without doubt ; isolated patches 
of vegetables and grain or grass will often 
sustain more or less injury ; and when the 
insects begin to travel, the edges of corn 
fields will suffer to some extent, but beyond 
something of this sort we apprehend no 
trouble. — Prof. Shelton. 
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MBTBOROIiOaiOAL RBOORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending June 17th, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 



Temperature. 



75° 

79 

75 

87 

86 

86 

92 



46° 

54 

56 

60 

59 

66 

71 



62°.25 
71 
66 .50 

76 .25 

77 .50 
76 

83 .75 



Bar. 



28.80 
28.66 
28.76 
28.68 
88.72 
28.88 
28.73 



ll 
Sh'r 



Average temperature for the week, 37°.32. 
Bange of temperature for the week, 46°. 



On Sunday, the 17th inst., the thermometer reg- 
istered 92°. Whew ! 



Prof. Shelton has a new Marsh Harvester for 
sale. Price, $100. Call immediately and secure a 
good bargain. 

Mrs. Eljicott, accompanied by Col. Miller and 
wife of Clay Center, paid the College buildings a 
visit this week. 

We have begun work on a new catalogue of this 
Institution which we hope to have ready for dis- 
tribution in a few weeks at the farthest. 

The workmen on the College farm finished 
planting corn only a few days ago. That which 
was planted first Is growing rapidly, and is as 
clean a field of corn as can be found anywhere. 

The Semi- Annual Meeting of the Kansas State 
Academy of Science will be held at Leavenworth, 
June 2l8t and 22d, 1877. We see by the pro- 
gramme that Prof. Kedzie is announced to lecture 
Friday evening. 

The partition between Prof, and Mrs. Ward's 
rooms in the College building is to be taken out, 
and the Drawing classes will hereafter use that 
portion of the building. Prof. Ward will take the 
room heretofore occupied by the Drawing classes. 
Prof. Ward has exchanged his Ottawa property 
and his buggy team for a residence in Manhattan. 
His new home is situated two blocks south and one 
block east of the Adams House. It is a very pret- 
ty little place, and will be much pleasanter and 
more convenient than the old home on the Hill. 

We heard from Will Burnham a few days ago. 
He says some thirty or forty of those applying for 
admission at West Point this year must be refused, 
and he does not know whether he will be among 
the lucky or unlucky. He is a very deserving 
young man, and we sincerely hope he will be 
admitted. 

One of Mr. Thomas Morgan's sisters, living some 
twenty miles west of here, has been very sick for 
a long time, and on the first of the week was not 
expected to live. Mr. Morgan was sent for, and 
went up on Thursday morning to await the sad 
but inevitable result. A sister is one of the dear- 
est friends a man can have, and this gentleman 
will have the sincerest sympathy of his acquaint- 
ances here in this sad bereavement. 
Later.— The lady died on Sunday morning. 
Various circumstances have combined to make 
us late with our paper for the last three weeks. 
* Since the term closed we have had considerable 



outside business to look after, and have been pre- 
vented from giving much attention to the paper. 
Because of our delay this week, we give the mete- 
orological observations up to Sunday evening, 
and also insert some locals which otherwise 
would not appear. We shall make a desperate 
attempt hereafter to issue promptly every Sat- 
urday. 

The temperance entertainment referred to last 
week came off according to programme on last 
Thursday and Friday evenings. The hall was 
well filled both nights, and the entertainment was 
a success in every respect. We are glad to see 
that the Manhattan Sons of Temperance contains 
persons who have some mettle ; who are earnest, 
enthusiastic, self-sacrificing workers; and who 
propose to show to the people of Manhattan that 
In their humble way they are doing a good work, 
and deserve the support of the entire community. 

Another one of our young men has been caught 
by the marriage noose, has been prevailed upon to 
leave the happy state of single blessedness and 
take up for life that yoke and burden which we 
venture to say, although without experience, is 
neither easy nor light. We started out to say that 
on last Wednesday Will Knipe was married to 
Miss Lillie Paddleford; Elder Davis, the presiding 
elder of this district, performing the ceremony. 
We saw the bride and groom in Manhattan on Sat- 
urday purchasing household furniture of various 
kinds, which indicates that they intend to settle 
down immediately and pursue the even tenor of 
their way. They both seemed serenely happy, 
and we see no reason why they should not remain 
so. 



fMlelegrapliy.— Four miles 
-■- five line instruments, an 



of line, twenty- 
— five line "instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

Ttae Industrialist.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

niownslilp BooUs, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 
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Marsh Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
chine has never been in use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, «100. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. ^'*' 

.ress-Maklnir and Millinery.— Daily 

instruction and drill in hand and machine 
jewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
ill branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

(Standard Stock ! Standard Work ! ! Stand- 
PS ard Prices ! 1 1 Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



THB 'HOPPBR. 
The farmers of Kansas have reason to rejoice 
over the present outlook for crops. The long con- 
tinued wet weather we have had this spring has 
been a real Godsend to us. Though it delayed 
planting and favored the growth of weeds, it was 
very unfavorable to our friend C. spretus, who 
suff'ered severely. A happy combination of cir- 
cumstances has been working for his destruction 
ever since the eggs were deposited. The eflfect of 
this can now be seen. Had the weather favored 
the 'hoppers by bei ng dry and hot, we tremble to 
think of what "might have been." 

Unless we receive another visitation this fall, 
which is barely possible but not probable, we may 
well consider our experience with the 'hopper of 
1877 a benefit rather than a plague. The knowl- 
edge gained will be of inestimable value to us, if 
we are again visited by the 'hoppers. New de- 
vices have been invented for destroying them, 
and their habits have been more closely studied 
than ever before. We shall thus be prepared to 
receive them another year, and can fight them 
intelligently from the beginning. Like evil hab- 
its, they can be successfully fought only when 
young or, better still, in the egg state. The locusts 
have been flying north and north-west for several 
days. A few have alighted. The young 'hoppers 
now with us will commence to leave in about two 
weeks. A. N. Godfrey. 



ITlarnilnK for Profit.- Special courses In 
-■ Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

Kansas Publlslilnsr House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka. Kansas. Ord^s 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

Engrllsli IiBin»uag:e.-The direct aim of the 
course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, jnst as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 



C^bemlstry and Pliyslcs.— The most val- 
^-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and" Household Chemistry. 

Itranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
am. jno. W. Webb. Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 

liands. — These 

lauuo »i<3 in viiv; .^-.-v.., a.s provided by law, 

and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $6.00 to 
86.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at frofti $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located In 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



A grlcultnral College 

.Bk. lands-are in the market, i 



Tborouirli and Direct Education 

for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



Vocal Music— Regular instruction and drill 
In the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



Tbe Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $6. 

MS. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poy ntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 1^ 



iMreclianlcal Department.— Regular 

ITM. 8truction and practice in Carpentry, 



lar In- 

— — Bi,iu\;i'Auu «*»i\* j/ii..-..*^^ ..- — £ J, Cabi- 

aet-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it Is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology ; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, »4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. »"*' 



Prlntlnir 1— Daily instruction and drill In the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments oflfer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 



[Concluded from first page.] 
not particularly inclined anywhither, and 
their occupations are governed mostly by 
circumstance; yet for nearly every person 
there is some position that is better suited 
to him than any other, and towards which 
he would feel more inclined if he only 
knew which way to turn. Many of the 
young men of the present day, instead of 
glorvmg in their superior strength and 
ability, and seeking occupations which re- 
quire these endowments, are seen entering 
those which could be well filled by the 
many young women who need such employ- 
ment. And as a consequence of their dis- 
like for laborious occupations, there is an 
inclination to look down upon those who 
are not afraid of using the implements 
which the author of nature has given to 
mankind for his support. Any work when 
done well enough and large enough, be- 
comes grand, and ennobles the worker. It 
is the ability to carry on the business that 
makes it pay, and without this ability who 
can expect to succeed. 

The most important thing in the selection 
of an occupation is for the young man first 
to thoroughly study himself. Let him con- 
sider well the powers of his physical con- 
stitution, the comparative development of 
the different faculties of his mind. Then 
let him take every opportunity to become 
acquainted with the various trades and 

Krofessions. He should not be in a 
urry, give way to some passing whim 
or fancy, and be led down to ruin as many 
have ; but he should study upon each occu- 
pation that takes his fancy; and while he 
is studying and thinking he will hit upon 
some good business that he would like to 
follow. Then let him compare his physic- 
al and mental developments with what is 
required in the pursuit and see if the coat 
fits. If you wish to be a farmer, which no 
one who has not a well developed mind and 
body combined with energy should be, and 
are not fitted for the calling, you cannot 
expect to succeed* any more than those who 
are every day failing for want of one or the 
other of these essential qualifications. The 
world is full of men whose lives are made 
utter failures by their not careful jy selecting 
their pursuits according to their abilities. 
The different professions are overflowing 
with men who are totally unfit to fill the 
positions into which they have forced them- 
selves. The criminals who filf our prisons, 
the drunkards on the way to their graves, 
have been made such by this mistake. Can 
a person expect to be a successful editor 
' without brains enough to write a local? 
Can a person expect to be a first-class black- 
smith without muscle enough to wield the 
sledge ? Can a man be a successful farmer 
with neither brains, muscle nor energy? 
Then how is it that we find so many such 
people in the different trades and profes- 
sions? It is the parents' ambition to have 
their sons occupy prominent positions; 
the whims and fancies of youth; the 
utter neglect of foresight in taking this the 
most important step in life. 

Shakespeare says, "All the world's a 
stage, and all the men and women merely 
players." It is the glorious and grand dra- 
ma of life that is being played ; but many 
do not know their parts, and are trying to 
play that of some other actor who is also 
lost ; the result being a grand amount of 
confusion. If any one chooses his vocation 
according to his physical and mental pow- 
ers, he necessarily suits his tastes and incli- 
nations ; contentment follows ; he is encour- 
aged to push forward ; he acquires that en- 



ergy which is so essential in every pursuit 
in life; enterprise manifests itself in all of 
ins plans; his mind becomes wrapped up in 
the business, which gradually assumes the 
form of a second nature ; and he wears the 
coat that protects him from the cold blasts 
of the world, and keeps the hungry wolf, 
despair, from gnawing at his vitals. 

As an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 



Record., Beloit, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 

News, Girard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, «1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 



New Century. Thetemperance paper of 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent & Co., 
Publishers. 47-3m 



Tudependent, Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablwhed 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
J1.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Goddard, Publisher. 43-3m 



Home Record., Leavenworth, Kansas 
Established in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 3,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cushing, 
Editor. 'W-3m 



«« 



ardenlnie for Prollt.— Instruction and 
' drill in Kan.sas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 



H« 



ablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



Special for Woman.— Special lectures on 
W Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coflTee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

l»«-athematlcs.— Practical, direct and thor- 
iwl ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keet)ing, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 

Kansas Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family .Toiirnal. In its 15th year, 10-pagc 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly takeiv a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— A^. Y. Tnbune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the Went.— Philadeljjhia, 
Pa., Practical Fbrmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— ^fl/tono/ 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— Joa. Hai-ris, of Moreton 
Fbrm, aiU/ior of " Walks and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.- Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.- Golden Era {III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says: 
" I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. F ifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for i 
cent stamp. Address .1. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. ?i%-^m 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

M. J. SALTER, Chairman, Thayer, Neosho Co. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Biley Oo. 

J. LAWBBNOB, Beloit, Mitchell Co. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Oo. 

J. R. HALIiOWBLI., Columbus. Cherokee Oo. 

S. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Chase Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

E. B. PuRCELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent 
E. Galk, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agrial., Sup't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botarw and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. ElenCy English, Matfiemaiics. 

C. V. RILEY, Lecturer on Entomology. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD Swp'l Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWiVRT, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, SupH Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MRS. M. L. WARD, Teacher of Qeiinun and French. 
.JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Draming. 
MRS H V. WERDEN, Teacher Inst'm'nl Mvsic. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER, A-isistarU in Chemistry. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor i» to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Ai?ricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture inoluding such instruction and drill In the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perforin readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution, 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any' other Institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, ar.d as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are oflTered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. ^ .„, ^ 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
«> TUITION ABSOI.IJTEI.Y FBEKI-©* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from «12.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 2.'kl, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

F^or further information, apply to 

J. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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The Education of the Younir Farmer. 

At the laHt meeting of the Midland Farm- 
em' Club, held in Birmingham, England, 
Mr. Gilbert Murray, of Elvaston, Derby, 
read a paper on this subject, in which he 
said that, at the present time there was no 
profession and no business which required a 
wider range of knowledge, or gave scope to 
a higher standard of intellectual attainment, 
than the business of the agriculturist. It 
was highly essential that the young farmer 
should be a good arithmetician. He should 
be well grounded in mathematics and geom- 
etry in order to train the mind to correct 
thought and close reasoning. Mental arith- 
metic, when taught in schools, brought a 
whole class into close competition, and had 
also a wonderful effect in sharpening even 
the dullest of scholars. In nearly all of the 
niiddle-class schools, agricultural science 
was now taught, and pupils were prepared 
for the Royal Agricultural Society's exam- 
inations. Of science, the elements of me- 
chanics and the laws which governed the 
action of matter and motion should be 
clearly understood. Books of chemistry, 
animal pathology, botany, geology, mechan- 
ics and other sciences having a direct bear- 
ing on agriculture were read in most of the 
public schools. Under this course of in- 
struction our future agriculturist would, by 
the time he was sixteen, be fairly conver- 
sant with the difficult subjects to which his 
attention had been particularly directed. 
The young farmer might gain a thorough 
practical insight into every branch of agri- 
cultural labor without being chained to the 
oar, or reduced to the standard of a com- 
mon hand. To become practically conver- 
sant with the mechanism and le_arn to work 
the implements and machinery "of the farm, 
waK of itself a most interesting and seduc- 
tive study, and a healthy employment. 
There was the tillage of the soil, prepara- 
tion for the various crops, sowing the seed, 
noting its progress from the tiny shoot^ to- 
the mature plant, and cutting and securing 
of the crops. But in attending to all these 
he must not lose sight of the stock, — the 
breeding, the rearing, the dairy, feeding off 
for the butcher, shearing, weaning and 
drafting off the flock. In each and all of 
these operations the student should take an 
active part as a willing assistant, readily 
asking for information on any point or mat- 
ter of practical detail not clearly under- 
stood. Every young man must undergo 
such a training' who aspired to become a 
practical agriculturist. — Eural World. 

Farm Litfe. 

One of the compensations of a farm, not 
measured by dollars and cents, exists in a 
feeling of independence and security, which 
no one can possess more satisfactorily than a 



good farmer upon a good farm, well stocked 
and free from debt. No reverse or revul- 
sion of affairs can touch him. In the worst 
of times the world must eat and be clothed, 
and the farmer feeds and clothes the world. 
His market can never fail. There is, in 
addition to this, the vast satisfaction of pos- 
sessing in security something which he can 
improve and adorn and spend his labors of 
love upon. It pays to live and breathe ; 
social pleasures pay ; the attachments of the 
family pay ; the culture derived from the 
study of books, of men, and of the beauties 
and mysteries of nature pays ; and all these 
the farmer may enjoy, if he will, in a greater 
degree than the majority of other men. He 
may labor harder, and be exposed to heat 
and cold and rain and storms, Uut the sleep 
of the laboring man is sweet to him ; he 
breathes the purest air, and enjoys the easy 
digestion of food, which consists of the best 
and the freshest the fields, gardens and 
orchards yield. He may " find tongues in 
the trees, books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in the stones, and good in everything." 
In all these he may count his profit ; and 
the farmer who ignores all but the money 
he can gather at the end of the year, lives 
but a small portion of his life, and that the 
worst. It is all that makes the possession of 
land a passion inherent in the disposition of 
a man, although he may not fully recognize 
it, and it may be latent in him ; and it is 
this which forces the successful man to seek 
recreation upon a farm, and the disappoint- 
ed one to find solace and resources there. 

We would point out what seems to us 
really the most profitable results of a farm 
life, and that which to us has been produc- 
tive of more comfort and enjoyfnent than all 
the pecuniary results. No one supposes for 
a moment that farmers can live or enjoy life 
without at least as fair an equivalent for 
their labors as others can secure ; but it is a 
raist&ke, made by many farmers, that many 
other industries offer higher compensation 
for labor than theirs ; and they forget that 
much that they enjoy without cost is abso- 
lutely necessary to the comfort of every man, 
and is purchased dearly by others; the 
value of this never enters into the calcula- 
tion of a farmer's profits. — New York Times. 

Swallowlnir a Farm. 

Somebody once said, "Our government 
land costs one dollar an acre, and good 
whiskey two dollars a bottle. How many 
men die landless, who during their lives 
have swallowed whole townships, trees and 
all ! " There is food for reflection in this 
statement. Every dav of our lives, and 
almost every hour of each day, we me6t 
individuals not merely landless, but home- 
less, hopeless, pennilaiji, who in the course 
of their lives have swallowed ardent spirits 
enough to pay for land and house, and have 
money in their pockets. 

But it is not the drinker of ardent spirits 
alone who thus deprives himself of the com- 
forts of a home, — the tobacco fchewer, the 
cigar smoker, the young man who spends 
precious hours of each day and evening in 
less than idleness. How rarely such per- 



sons reflect upon the folly of their course ! 
The young man who smokes three five-cent 
cigars a day, and many of them are doubt- 
less a quantity at double the price, puflJs 
away enough in the course of ten years to 
give him a handsome start in business, or to 
provide himself a comfortable home. Jp^ow 
frequently we hear such persons complain 
of their inability to take a newspaper, or 
purchase an interesting book I They will 
tell you they are too poor for that, and yet 
the next moment will spend for a glass of 
ale or brandy, or for a cigar, a sum suffi- 
cient to pay for two papers. And this folly 
is repeated perhaps a dozen times in the 
course of twenty-four hours. Young man, 
give this subject a moment's reflection. Sit 
down and calmly think it over, and if when 
you have fairly done so you conclude that 
it is better to drink and smoke, go on. The 
day will come when you will discover your 
error, and that discovery will be made 
when it is very likely too late. 

Beautify Tour Homes. 

It is astonishing to see the lack of taste 
around many village and farm houses, and 
their owners seem to think that it is money 
thrown away to beautify their houses ; but 
let them ofier their places for sale and they 
will realize the difference between a house 
without paint, or with one coat in a lifetime, 
with no blinds, no pleasant door-yard, no 
tasty fences around the house, no shade 
trees, no fruit trees, no beds of flowers, no 
climbing vines up the porches, no garden 
worthy of a name, no snug, well painted 
outhouses, no nicely graveled walks ; but in 
their places we often find a dwelling out of 
repair, outhouses in a state of decay, fences 
in poor condition, and the general appear- 
ance of the place repugnant to our feelings. 
We see the old sign, " This place for sale," 
hanging on the old tree with barely a leaf 
upon it. Here it has hung for many years, 
and there it will continue to hang probably 
till the owner goes into his grave. Nobody 
wants' to buy such a forlorn looking 
" home ; " and people in search of a country 
place pass on till they see another sign, 
" This place for sale ; " and here they find 
order, taste and neatness prevailing, — a 
beautiful cottage or other style of house, out- 
buildings in good repair, fences neat and in 
good order, shade trees abundant, fruit trees 
loaded with apples, plums and cherries. In 
the well-planned garden they find an abun- 
dance of strawberries, quinces and grapes ; 
and the place suits them, and they purchase 
it. 

Now, this place cost but a^ittle more 
than the one they passed, in regard to its 
adornments. What was done to beautify it 
was done by degrees, and the expense was 
never felt as amounting to much ; and so it 
always is with people who commence to lay 
out their homes in the right manner. — 
Farmer's Friend. 



The farmers of Saline county are erecting 
an elevator at Salina. 

The farmers of Cowley county began to 
cut their wheat on the 11th of June. 
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The Fall Terra of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will open Thursday, August 23d, and 
close Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 



HlKtaer Inddatrtnl Ednentloil. 

Those who are laboriilg for the better 
education of the industrial clashes are 
obliged to confront two formidable obstacles. 
These obstacles are two long-established and 
deefly-formed opinions. First, that higher 
education and industrial pursuits are incom- 
patible; second, that those who pursue 
industrial vocations require only a limited 
education. 

The term higher education is evidently 
used in comparison with an education that 
is inferior. It is contrasted with what is 
generally termed a common school educa- 
tion. The term also embraces the element 
of time. He who has spent several years of 
his youth and early manhood in school is 
supposed to have acquired this higher edu- 
cation. It is also expected that he will 
enter some profession. If he has been fully 
benefited by his course of study ; if he has 
really been brought under the influence of 
his instructors, and imbibed the spirit of the 
institution to whose fostering care he is 
indebted for his intellectual growth, he will 
enter one of the so-called learned profes- 
sions. The bar, the pulpit, the tutorial 
chair, or it may be the scalpel, are presented 
to his choice. Should he turn aside from 
them and enter business, or follow some 
industrial calling, his classmates would 
regard him as a renegade, and his tutors 
feel that their labors had been in vain. 
The opinion of the public would be that 
the young man had foolishly squander- 
ed his time and money in obtaining this 
higher education. His ill success in life 
would probably justify that opinion. 

It must be admitted that there is not 
much compatibility with industrial pursuits 
and the higher education. This education 
was never designed for those who expect to 
engage in manual labor, or to follow the 
industrial vocations. It is an education 
which has been found by long experience to 
be the best preparation for those whose 
future life is to be filled up with intellect- 
ual labor. It is simply a preparation for 
the so-callea learned professions. The ten- 
dency of the whole course is towards a pro- 
fession. Nearly all who graduate from col- 
leges enter the professions. Large numbers 
who acquire only a modicum of the higher 
education crowd into the professions, be- 
cause of the strong influence of this training 
in that direction. The greater number of 
the graduates of the high schools in our 
larger towns aspire to become lawyers, 



preachers, doctors or teachers. That even 
more do not enter the professions surely 
cannot be charged against of credited to our 
present educational system < 

But is the education furnished by the 
high schools and colleges of our country the 
only higher education ? Is there not a high- 
er education sustaining the same relation 
to industrial vocations that a literary educa- 
tion sustains to the professions? We be- 
lieve there is. We believe that there is a 
higher education not incompatible with in- 
dustrial pursuits. Why are the people of 
this country, and especially of this State, so 
interested in educational matters? Why 
are they so anxious that their children 
should secure an education ? Because they 
believe it will be for their welfare. The 
welfare of their children, their success in 
life, is the end sought. Education is re- 
garded as the means to secure an object, not 
the object itself. 

What is. it to educate? It is to l^d 
out or to develop all the inherent powers of 
the human being. It is not the develop- 
ment of the intellect alone. It relates to 
the trinity in man — the body, intellect and 
soul. A symmetrical education is the devel- 
opment of all of those elements which make 
up the individual man, and each to its full- 
est extent. This is our conception of the 
perfect man. But how seldom is this ideal 
realized. We find a partial development 
only; a giant intellect enthralled within a 
weak, puny body; or a strong, muscular 
frame under the control of a puerile mind ; 
or a soul dwarfed or besotted. To remedy 
this and to realize the ancient ideal of per- 
fection, " mens sana in sano corpore," — a sound 
mind in a sound body, — gymnasiums and 
regattas have been devised ; but how few 
comparatively of college students derive 
any benefit from these modern appendages 
to the college course. Neither does the 
gymnasium give the proper physical train- 
ing. The most accomplished gymnast 
might only wield the sledge-hammer in the 
forging-roora, and the prize crew of the 
latest regatta, or the first nine of the champi- 
on ball club, in any useful manual occupation 
requiring skill, might compete only with 
the lowest class of common laborers. Skill 
in something useful, ability to do that 
which will pay, power to transmute muscu- 
lar force into dollars, is an essential element 
of a true physical education. Because this 
element was lacking in their preparatory 
training, bo many briefless lawyers, unem- 
ployed physicians, and uncalled clergymen 
in the strength and ikgor of their manhood 
are contending with pinching poverty. 

All intellectual development involves the 
acquisition of facts and principles. It is the 
office of the educator to present thoHc prin- 
ciples and 'facts which will call into action 
the latent powers of the mind, and incite in 
them a vigorous growth. This develop- 



ment of mind is^ttained by no one set of 
principles or class of facts^ All that is nec- 
essary to observe is the natural law of 
growth. Hence we believe that a high 
degree of mental culture may be obtained 
by pursuing those studies which relate to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, We 
also believe that the studies relating to those 
subjects have so broad a range that it will 
require years to complete a full course, and 
during those years of study the training 
may be such as to fix the attention of the 
young man upon some industrial pursuit, 
and to prepare him for success therein. In 
our opinion such a course of study and 
training is practicable, and it is the one 
demanded by this material, practical age. — ■ 
Prof. Ward. 



No Place. 

A great many boys complain that there 
are no places. ' Perhaps it is hard to get 
just such a place as you like; but when 
you get a place, — and there are places, for 
we are sure this big country has need of 
every good boy and girl and man and wo- 
man in it, — we say, make yourselves neces- 
sary to your employers ; make yourselves 
so necessary by your fidelity and good 
behavior that they can't do without you. 
Be willing to take a low price at first, no 
no matter what the work is if it be honest 
work. Do it as well as you can. Begin at 
the very lowest round of the ladder and 
climb up. The great want everywhere is 
faithful, capable workers. They are never 
a drug in the market. Make yourself one 
of these, and there will always be a place 
for you, and a good one, too. 



Happiness. 

How much is contained in that one word 
— happiness! How much more happiness 
there would be if we thought of the happi- 
ness of otliers rather than of our own ! But, 
instead, we are often so selfish in looking 
out for our own pleasures that there is not 
milch room left in our hearts to think of 
anybody else. Wives and mothers should 
always strive to make home happy, so that 
it may be a place of pleasure for the hus- 
band and father. It lias been remarked 
that " no statue which the rich man places 
ostentatiously in his window is to be com- 
pared to the little expectant faces pressed 
against the window panes, watching for 
father when his day's occupation is done." 
Nor is the power to make home happy con- 
fined exclusivelv to the wife and mother. 
The father and husband also should be 
'cheerful, no matter if his business perplexes 
him, and makes him gloomy and dissatis- 
fied. That frown must disappear before he 
goes home, for his little ones would feel sor- 
rowful if "papa's not to be bothered to- 
night." These little ones should always be 
kept happy. 



Germany supplied France with $4,000,- 
000 worth of flour in 1876. 

Switzerland is increasing her trade in 
condensed milk, making available as an 
article of export that which was formerly 
wasted. 

Nine hundred million pounds of butter 
and cheese, valued at over $124,000,000, 
were produced in the United States during 
the year 1876. 
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TIMB-TABLB OP THH K. P. RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:21a.m. 

Going West 4:41 p. m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:20 P. M., and 4:31 p. M. 

Going West 7 : 40 a. m. and 1 : 80 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 
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President Anderson's present address is Mani- 
tou, Colorado. 

S. C. Shuemaker is attending Eastman Business 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Prof. Kedzle's absence prevents^us from obtain- 
ing the meteorological report for the past week. 

Prof. Shelton has a new Marsh Harvester for 
sale. Price, $100. Call immediately and secure a 
good bargain. 

Capt. Todd has the neatest, cleanest little farm 
we have seen for some time. It is one of the pret- 
tiest places on College Hill. 

The College fairm rejoices in the late arrival of 
a very handsome litter of Berkshire pigs, the get 
of the celebrated imported Lord Liverpool. 

George Piatt is teaching music in the city of 
Vienna, Pottawatomie county, and we understand 
is meeting with good success. George is a good 
musician for ona of his years. 

The grasshoppers are not doing much damage, 
although they are quite numerous in this vicinity. 
They are getting their wings, and in the course of 
a week or ten days will take their departure. 

Mr. Walters has been rusticating among his 
friends in Davis county for the past two weeks. 
He took a trip out to Enterprise while absent, and 
reports crops in a good condition and grasshoppers 
scarce. 

The contract for putting up the new school 
building in Manhattan has been let to Messrs. Ja- 
cob Winne and D. H. Hulse, who agree to do the 
work for $11,203. The building will probably be 
ready for occupancy about the first of January. 

Major D. W. Crane, everywhere known as the 
manager of the celebrated Durham Park herd of 
Short-horns, paid us a pleasant visit on Tuesday. 
The Major reports stock doing well and sales brisk 
at the Park, and also expresses satisfaction at find- 
ing so good a herd upon the College farm. 

A portion of the tribe of Poncho Indians pabsed 
through Manhattan to-day. We understand that 
there about five hundred of them, and that they 
are bound for the Indian Territory. Some of them 
travel on foot, some on horseback, and others in 
wagons drawn by horses, mules or oxen. When 
formed in line, they make a sight almost equal to 
a circus processicn. 

Prof. Piatt and family intend starting for Brigh- 
ton, Illinois, next Monday, where with their nu- 
merous relatives they will spend the vacation. 
The old " ark " is to do the work of transportation, 
and about one-half of the vacation will be spent 
in going and coming. We trust the Professor and 
his family may realize all their anticipated pleas- 
ure, and in due time be permitted to safely return. 

According to dispatches and reports from vari- 
ous sources, the Kansas editors had a jolly time on 
their excursion to the mountains. They were very 
kindly received and generously treated at the 
places where they stopped, and return with a feel- 
ing that they have been amply repaid for the time 
spent in the trip, and are in a better condition to 
discharge their arduous duties during the coming 
hot weather than they otherwise would have been. 

Mr. Sara Ferguson, of Manhattan, is putting 
forth all his energies to make a success of the pro- 



posed excursion to the mountains. Over one-half 
of the tickets have been sold, and as the time of 
departure approaches of course tickets will be in 
greater demand. It is quite a project, and aflfords 
people of all classes an opportunity to visit Denver 
and the mountains at a very little expense. The 
excursion train will start from Manhattan at 4:41 
p. M., July 2d, and will follow the regular western 
passenger train thr^gh to Denver. The excur- 
sionists will be go" eight days ; will spend the 
" glorious 4th " in Denver, where a grand .celebra- 
tion is to be held ; and will divide up into parties 
and explore everything of Interest in the country 
surrounding that beautiful city. Tickets for the 
round trip only $10. 

Last week three tramps stopped at Tom Mor- 
gan's house, where Johnny Grifflng Is " baching," 
and asked him for some dinner. They were kind- 
ly served, but nevertheless looked upon as suspi- 
cious characters. After leaving the Morgan house, 
they were seen to go down the hill towards Pfof. 
Gale's. No farther notice was taken of them ; but 
in the evening when C. O. Smith, our employe, 
went down to the old horticultural house to get 
his supper, he noticed the doors were all open, 
that things were scattered around promiscuously, 
and concluded that some one had been there. On 
examining his trunk, he found that two coats, a 
vest and two shirts had been taken ; and of course 
it was an easy matter to tell what had become of 
them. The country is full of these light-flngered 
chaps, and nearly every paper we have taken up 
for two weeks has contained a notice of the out- 
rages that were being perpetrated in diflferent 
communities by these miserable scamps. Mr. 
Smith is an industrious young fellow, working 
hard for a trade and an education, and keenly 
feels this loss. If these whelps must steal, we 
wish they would be careful to visit only those who 
are abundantly able to sustain the loss. Will not 
the city council take immediate steps to rid the 
town of these pestiferous creatures ? 

Arrangements are being made for a grand tem- 
perance picnic in Brous' woods on the 4th of July, 
under the control of the Sons of Temperance and 
the Children's Alliance. A good time is antici- 
pated, for the grounds are best adapted for picnic 
purposes of any in this vicinity. Good shade, 
good boats, good fishing, etc. A very cordial Invi- 
tation is extended to the friends and members of 
neighboring Divisions to unite with us. It will be 
a basket picnic. The usual refreshment stands 
will be furnished by different parties.— A'o/Mmato^. 

We clip from this week's EnierprUe as follows : 

Riley county has 301,319 bushels of corn on hand, 
worth at present quotations $90,395.70. 

Mr. S. Whitney showed us a worm the other day 
that he had taken from a full-grown grasshopper, 
which was nearly eight Inches long. He sent it ♦o 
Prof. Riley. 

A post-mortem examination was held over the 
body of Mr. Mensing's little boy. The left kidney 
was taken out and found to weigh eleven pounds, 
while the child at ite death only weighed thirty- 
five pounds and a quarter. 

S. Hemsley showed us an Early Rose potato that 
he had raised in Mr. Ferguson's yard this season, 
that measured four inches in length and seven 
inches in circumference, which is a good-sized 
potato for this time of year. 



nlel«ter»phy.^Four miles of line, twenty- 
-■- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



Tbe InduntrlWlst.— A small, weekly paper, 
edit^ by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

fB^ownstalp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
•*• Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

iMrecbanitial Department.— Regular In- 

ITM. struction and practice in Carpenlry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



ireBS-Maklnj? and Millinery.— Daily 

' instruction and drill in hand and machine 

jewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
ill branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 
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tandArdStockl Standard Work I ! Stand- 
' ard Prices ! ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and Dindingdone as well as any where in 
Amei'ictt., at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



^21ard«nlnfr for Proflt.— Instruction and 
'W drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

Kansas Pnbllsblnv House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka. Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 



Enfrllsb language.— The direct aim of the 
course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 

J^bemlstry and Pbyslcs.- The mostval- 
^^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

nranbattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
ITJL jno. W. Webb Cashier: Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 



A Kricnltnral College Lands.— These 
-«• lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighlfi ca^h, balance in seven ^ 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington. Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



Tboronfrta and Direct Education 

for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



Tbe Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $5. 



Marsb Harvester for Sale.- This ma- 
chine has never been ih use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, $11)0. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tf 

HU. Roberts, UK. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Vocal IWnslc- Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Q^citations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. ^^^ 



■Brlntlnv I— Daily instruction and drill in the 
-■^ work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Department* offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keeping ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is In charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction In print- 
ing the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
I by the Department furnishes advanced students 
1 the requisite drill in newspaper work . 
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AoBicuiiTURE is an employqient the 
most worthy of the application of man ; the 
most ancient and the most suitable to his 
nature. It is the common nurse of all per- 
sons in every age and condition of life ; it is 
the source of health, strength, plenty and 
riches, and of a thousand sober delights and 
honest pleasures. It is the mistress and 
school of sobriety, temperance, justice, relig- 
ion and, in shoft, of all virtues civil and 
mil itary . — Socraiea. 

AoRicuiiTURE, says a farmer writer, is 
one of the noblest and purest professions 
known among men. Freer from tempta- 
tion than any other, it is better adapted to 
develop both the physical and moral nature, 
while the true dignity and manly independ- 
ence which it inspires ought to commend it 
to our young men who are just starting out 
on the journey of life. It bodes no good to 
the future welfare and happiness of our 
country that so many of our young men are 
seeking positions as clerks or salesmen in 
our towns and cities. Aside from the temp- 
tations to which it subjects them, it is a bad 
movement for them and for the country 
financially. The great lesson which our 

f'outh need to learn is economy — the art of 
iving within our means, and nowhere can 
this lesdon be so successfully taught as 
among the producing classes. The corrup- 
tions, extravagance and indolence engen- 
dered by our late civil war are absolutely 
alarming, and the only hope for the future 
is for the people to go back to first prin- 
ciples. 

The life of the farmer is not free from toil 
and anxiety, but after all it is the happiest 
and noblest upon earth. The truth is, 
there are no "soft places" in any depart- 
ment of human effort if a man honestly and 
faithfully discharges his duty. 

If I could reach the ear of our young 
men in the country, I would say stick to the 
farm, you will never find a more honorable 
vocation. 



Ifews Items. 

Water from the lola mineral well is being 
shipped to London, England. 

The coal borers at St. Mary's have got 
down 148 feet. They predict paying coal 
at 300 feet. 

Large flocks of bobolinks have made their 
appearance in the western part of the State, 
miere they feed upon the young grasshop- 
pers. This is the first time they were ever 
Known to appear in this State. 

Says the Holton Recorder : " We have in 
our office a curious petrifaction, which was 

f resented by Mr. H. Moore, of Circleville. 
t is a stone about two inches in length and 
one in width, made of grasshopper eggs and 
sand. Mr. M. picked it up on his farm." 

The average yield of corn, per acre, in 
Kansas, for a period of twelve years (1864 
to 1876, was 362 bushels; wheat, 158. This 
ia a higher average than can be shown by 
either Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois or Missouri. 

A Massachusetts farmer, having recently 
visited Kansas, writes to his home paper, 
giving his opinion of Kansas and her peo- 
ple. He is delighted with the soil, the cli- 
mate, the landscape, the people ; but he 
adds : "As a class, Kansas farmers are the 
most extravagant of any I ever heard of or 
saw in any place or station in life." He 



saw plows, reapers, mowers, horse rakes, 
harness and water jugs left where months 
ago they were last used ; and he closes by 
saying : " If there were the New England 
thrift and economy on these farms, Kansas, 
in ten years, would be our richest State." 
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As an expression of ourfjlppreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas Dress, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 

Record, Beloit, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 



Ne-ws, Girard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 

New Century. The temperance paper of 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent & Co., 
Publishers. 47-3m 



Tn.<iependLen.t, Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablfthed 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
$1.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
trfil. W. Goddard, Publisher. 43-3m 

Home Record., Leavenworth, Kansas 
Established in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 3,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cushing, 
Editor. 44-3m 
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armlntf for Profit.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 
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ablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
In Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plabts, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



(Blpeelal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



M.' 



athematlcs.- Practical, direct and thor- 
• ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeplug, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 
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ansas Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 
• Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— iV. Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— Philadelphia^ 
Pa., Practical Parmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural xtapet.— National 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmkr very 
much and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.- ./o«. Harris, of Aforeton 
Fhrm, authm- of " Walkn and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.— Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— Oolden Era (III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State (Grange, says: 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 38-3m 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral (Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the ' particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education a.s a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that round in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, ard as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 



course are Physlology^nd Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm 
hold Chemistry, etc. 
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The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dre,s8-making\ Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are ottered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
4®- TUITION ABSOLUTELY FR«E!-«» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar:- Winter Term closed May 2M, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Common Roads of Kansas. 

[A paper prepared by Mr. William Ulrich, as an 
exercise in the class of Civil Engineering.] 

Road making in Kansas is not a diflScult 
task. Probably there is no other State in 
which it is easier to make roads and keep 
them in repair. The surface of the country 
is undulating enough to afford good drain- 
age, while it is not so rough as to require 
many tills, cuts or tunnels. The streams 
are not rapid enough to cause any special 
difficulty by washing out bridges when thepr 
are properly built. And the surface soil is 
such that it makes a very good road-bed, 
suitable for ordinary traffic, without covering 
of other material. And yet, with all their 
natural advantages, the roads of Kansas are 
on an average very poor. This is the re- 
sult of two causes: First, not enough mon- 
ey is spent on the roads ; second, about 
one-half of the money that is spent is wasted 
in consequence of the manner in which it is 
spent. The present manner of spending 
this money is somewhat as follows: The 
law provides that a poll-tax of three dollars 
shall be levied on all male citizens between 
the ages of twenty-one and forty-five ; also 
that a road tax shall be levied on all prop- 
erty. These taxes are paid in labor on the 
roads, un<ler the direction of an overseer 
who is elected each year. Generally, he is 
a man who has had no experience in man- 
aging a large gang of men, or in making 
roads, and as a consequence knows nothing 
about either. As the overseer is paid by 
the day, it is desirable that he should get in 
as little time as possible ; so all those who 
have taxes to pay endeavor to work them 
out at the same time; consequently, the 
overseer has a large number of hands to 
look after, and a« he does not know how to 
manage them properly the result is that 
part of them are idle about half of the time, 
although their pay goes on just the same as 
though they were at work. But even the 
work that is done does not improve the 
road as nuich as it ought to. Indeed, in 
some cases it would have been better to have 
left the road us it was. 

The ways in which roads are " worked 
are many and various. A mud-hole is to 
be crossed. Instead of cutting a ditch to 
drain it, and then filling up the the road- 
bed with good solid earth and stone, a lot of 
straw, brush and other rubbish is dumped 
in, covered with earth, and that place is 
" fixed " until the brush and straw rot, when 
it is as bad as ever. The road runs along 
a fiide-hill, and it is necessary to provide 
some way for the water which falls on the 
hill to cross the road, otherwise it would 
spread along the road and keep it muddy 
for a long time. Instead of building a good 
culvert, ii Hlinllow ditch is dmr; across the 



road. The damage which this does to wag- 
ons and harness until it fills up, frequently 
amounts to more than a good culvert would 
have cost. A wet, marshy piece of ground 
is to be crossed. Instead of draining the 
ground as nearly as possible, and then rais- 
ing the road-be(i from two to three feet, a 
narrow ridge about one foot high ahd just 
wide enough for one wagon is thrown up by 
plowing up the whole road, throwing the 
dirt toward the middle, and then using a 
scraper ; or it may be that by the time the 
plowing is finished the taxes are all worked 
out, so the road is left in that condition to 
take its chances until the next spring. 
These are not imaginary cases ; they are real 
ones, and they are not exaggerated in the 
least. It is possible in a day's drive on 
any one of the roads leading from Manhat- 
tan to find a dozen cases that are as bad if 
not worse than the examples just given. 
As a result of this system of making roads, 
they are generally in bad condition even in 
summer, while in winter they are in many 
places simply horrible. But with the same 
amount of money that is now spent or 
rather wasted upon our roads, it would be 
possible to have them in much better condi- 
tion. And here I shall give sonae of the 
means by which a road might be improved 
without any additional expense. 

A road overseer should always make it a 
point to repair the worst part of a road first. 
The load which can be hauled over a road 
is measured by the load which can be 
hauled over the worst part. And in mak- 
ing the repairs they should always be made 
as permanent as possible. By doing this 
the road will continue to improve from year 
to year. One of the worst features of our 
roads is their short mud-holes, varjring from 
a few yards to several hundred in length. 
In making a road through them, they 
should if possible be drained and the road- 
bed raised about one foot. But in some 
cases draining is not practicable, .and then 
it becomes necessary to resort to other 
means. In such cases, the best plan is to 
raise the road-bed at least two feet above 
the level of the water, making it at the top 
at least twenty feet wide and slightly con- 
vex, and giving the sides a slope of about 
one rise to three base. It is true that to 
make such a road-bed as this will involve 
considerable outlay, and this may be an 
objection. But if we consider that such, a 
road-bed will last indefinitely, with a very 
slight annual outlay for repairs, and that it 
furnishes a good road all the time, while as 
before Mie road was almost impassable at 
certain seasons of the year ; and, farther, that 
the original cost of the road plus the cost of 
keeping it in repair for five years will not 
exceed the amount spent on the same road 
in the same time under the old plan of 
throwing up a slight ridge in the middle of 
the road which wore down in two or three 
months, it will be seen that the balance is 
in favor of the proposed method. 

Side-hill springs are a fruitful source of 
bad places in roads, as they generally have 
no determinate outlet, but ooze out of the i 
hill for qtiite long distances. The obvious I 



necessity in such cases is to collect the wa- 
1 ter by a ditch and carry it through the road 
by a culvert. But if it is found that an 
open ditch is not sufficient to catch all the 
water, but that part of it soaks under the 
ditch and then comes to the surface below 
it, it will be necessary to put in a covered 
drain in addition,— made by digging a deep 
trench and filling it with stones, and then 
covering with brush-wood and earth. This 
drain should also discharge through the cul- 
vert. 

Another point that demands particular 
attention is culverts. They should always 
be built of ample size. It is better to have 
them too large than too small. Since the 
velocity of the current increases as the 
water-way diminishes, it follows that if a 
culvert is much too small the velocity of 
the current will be increased, so that it will 
be very liable to wash out the culvert. The 
foundation should be placed some distance, 
varying with the size of the culvert and the 
velocity of the current, below the bed of the 
ditch or stream ; and this bed through the 
culvert, and for some distance above and 
below it, should be covered with stone to 
prevent its washing. This latter precaution 
will, however, only be necessary when the 
soil is of a light, sandy character, or the 
current is rapid. Where the soil is a 
heavy clay and the current is sluggish no 
protection will be needed. 

In laying out and making a road, care 
should be taken to avoid steep grades. A 
steep grade is like a mud-hole in some 
respects, as it determines the load which 
can be hauled over the road ; but it is not 
as bad, as it only retards in one direction 
while a mud-hole retards in both. When 
it is possible to avoid a steep grade by a 
short detour, it should be done ; but when 
this is not possible, the grade should be 
made, by cutting and filling, as gentle as 
the means at command will justify. In a 
long slope it is well to have several short 
levels where teams can rest, as by this 
means a team will be enabled to take a 
much larger load up a hill than if it was a 
continuous slope. 

The above are a few suggestions in regard 
to road making. It is not pretended that 
they cover the entire field, nor even any 
considerable part of it; nor is it affirmed 
that they will be applicable to all cases. 
To cover the entire field and give directions 
arid lay down formulas that would apply to 
all cases within the State of Kansas, would 
take up a large volume ; and even then it is 
doubtful if it could be made so full and 
complete as to preclude all necessity for indi- 
vidual judgment and experience. 

Road making, like other branches of engi- 
neering, requires that those who engage in 
it should possess the requisite knowledge. 
But under the present system it is impossi- 
ble that all, or even the greater part of the 
road overseers, can possess this knowledge. 
The road overseers are elected every year. 
In electing them little or no attention is 
paid to the fact that they do not possess the 
requisite qualifications ; but if they are good 
[Concluded on fourth page.] 
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The Fall Term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will open Thursday, August 23d, and 
cloBe Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 



Tacatlon Notes. No. II. 

We have just returned from a brief visit 
to Durham Park, Marion county, the home 
of the celebrated Durham Park herd of 
Short-horns, in some respects the finest herd 
of Short-horns in America, and in all re- 
spects an honor to the State. The readers 
of the Industkialist are already generally 
familiar with the make up of this noble 
herd, and I may be pardoned for omitting 
a detailed description. It will be sufficient 
here to say that Durham Park has all the 
external signs of a flourishing institution. 
In securing the services of the present su- 
perintendent, Mr. Watson, a thorough -going 
Scotch farmer and well-known breeder 
of Angus cattle, Mr. Crane has been pecu- 
liarly fortunate. Major D. W. Crane, the 
manager of the Short-horns, is an enthusiaat 
in his department; and whether we con- 
sider the infinite windings of fashion in the 
matter of pedigree, or those more substan- 
tial qualities which have given the Short- 
horn race its reputation, the Major is mas- 
ter of his art. Doubtless, much of the 
present success of the Durham Park herd 
is chargeable directly to the well-directed 
labors of these gentlemen. 

We notice with pleasure the recent addi- 
tion of a fine herd of Berkshire swine to the 
Btofck of Durham Park. Speaking of Berk- 
shires calls to mind some of the tenden- 
cies of 

MODERN BERKSHIEE BREEDING, 

which it seems to us cannot but work incal- 
culable injury to this most useful race of 
swine. Just now the mania runs for im- 
ported animals. Every breeder, great or 
small, aspires to have an " imported " boar 
at the head of his herd, and whether the 
animal is good individually, or in the mat- 
ter of breeding, or whether he has any ped- 
igree at all, seem to be matters secondary 
and trivial when compared with the over- 
whelming fact that the animal first saw day- 
light on the other side of the Atlantic. As 
a result of this craze, improvers of Berk- 
shires in America are no longer known ; 
our breeders have degenerated into mere 
trafficers and importers, — men who buy and 
sell on commission, with barely a trader's 
interest in their wares. If we supposed for 
an instant that this slavish subservience to 
English breeders would result in the im- 
provement of our swine, we should be slow 
to condemn this fashion, but the reverse is 
almost certain to be the case. Already, 
grave charges are whispered against the 



three or four English breeders who, without 
opposition, supply the American market. 
It is said that so severely are these English 
breeders pushed to furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of animals, that ordinary market hogs 
and animals with only two or three 
crosses of pure blood are freely used for the 
American trade. Certain it is that there is 
very much in the make up of many of the 
animals lately imported which is far from 
creditable, either to British breeders or 
their American customers. 

While the breeding of Berkshires is 
now attended with these discouraging cir- 
cumstances, we yet believe it is possible for 
one having the necessary skill and capital 
to make a fortune and a reputation at the 
same time in the business of legitimate 
breeding. Perfect a« the breed now is, 
there are yet vast possibilities for the scien- 
tific breeder of Berkshire swine. What 
Abram Renick has done for Short-horns 
may yet be done for Berkshires ; only this, 
it will require Renick's skill, patience and 
capital. The vulgar art of the peddler will 
be of little avail. 

If we may judge from the general tenor 
of the agricultural papers, the subject of 

PIG FEEDING 

is one that just now greatly interests the 
farmers. Every one who reads attentively 
his agricultural papers must have noticed 
the surprising number of speeches, address- 
es and papers upon the above subject, which 
have appeared within the last six months. 
But in every case, so far as I have observed, 
the subject is pig feeding, not hog feeding. 
The truth is, no one can alTord to keep 
swine until they are a year and a half old 
for pork ; and this fact is, or ought to be, 
patent to the understanding of every farmer. 
Except for breeding purposes, the hog is 
destined to become obsolete at no distant 
day. The great advantage, although not 
the only one, possessed by the improved 
breeds, is their ability to fatten when they 
are pigs. Further, they are great consum- 
ers of food, while they waste but little. To 
make good pigs, the pigs we "read of," it is 
only necessary to have good blood to start 
with, and then feed abundantly of the most 
nutritious foods. That animal which con- 
sumes the most food, other things being 
equal, will be the most profitable. We 
ought to remember that the object in soak- 
ing, grinding and cooking food for domestic 
animals is to make their foods more palata- 
ble and digestible ; to make the animals eat 
more, in short. 

To get the best results from pig feeding, the 
animals must be fed often. Pigs should 
never be fed less often than three times each 
day, and he who would obtain the most 
rapid development of his animal, as well as 
the best returns for the food consumed, 
ought to feed no fewer than five times each 
day. — Prof. Shelton. 



Educated Farmers. 

If we were asked to point out any special 
fact as denoting beyond all others our rapid 
progression in learning and in civilization,, 
we should select the strong tendency every- 
where manifest to abolish empiricism in all 
pursuits of life. It is not very long ago 
that the physician administered his reme- 
dies blindly, and knew less of the functions 
of the heart than does his modern descend- 
ant of the spleen and gall bladder. Mete- 
orology, most fickle of sciences, based as it 
is upon the most changeable of all things, 
the weather, has within a very few years 
made marvelous strides; and we are cer- 
tainly advancing to a point when it will be 
as easy to foretell the rain and storm of to- 
morrow as to remember the fine weather of 
yesterday. Even cookery is no longer to be 
the science in which inaccurately com- 
pounded ingredients under constantly vary- 
ing conditions are supposed by some pleas- 
ant fiction to yield inevitable results; for 
has not a college been endowed to educate 
our chefs de cuisine f Thumb rules in every 
trade are now scouted by every intelligent 
working man. The world has shaped itself 
into a gigantic point of interrogation; 
"why" is the question of the hour, and 
faith in things earthly is confined only to 
those who, like the deluded partisans of 
Keely and others of his ilk, mistake igno- 
rance of that which is possible for belief in 
that which is not. 

Of all the sciences, none within recent 
years has so quickly emancipated itself from 
the fogs of empirical conjecture as that of 
agriculture. Up to the end of the last cen- 
tury even, people believed that air, water, 
oil and salts were the sources of plant nutri- 
tion. Wallerius, Bergmon, Palliasy, Davy, 
DeSausure and Sprengel contributed dis- 
covery after discovery, investigation after 
investigation, but their work was scattered 
and little known outside their laboratories. 
It was reserved for the genius of Liebig to 
unite all these fragments of truth ; but it 
was not until 1840 that he produced his 
great work, " Chemistry in its Application 
to Agriculture and Physiolcgv," and thus 
gathered in concrete form the materials 
which are now a great and growing science. 
It is hard to realize that agricultural chem- 
istry has found its application for but twen- 
ty years, so clearly are its benefits before us 
in tangible form. But on the other hand, 
this only serves to indicate to us how vast 
must be the result yet to come, when agri- 
culture, through the instrumentality of its 
knowledge, shall have become in its turn as 
exacting as its sister sciences, and as suscep- 
tible of being taught and learned in the 
same manner as they, And to obtain this 
much-desired end, our schools and colleges, 
under the guidance of far-seeing men, are 
doing splendid work. — Scientific American. 



Wheat brings $1 and $1.16 at Independ- 
ence. 

The Blue Rapids water power drives ten 
turbine wheels. 

150,000 cigars are manufactured in Atchi- 
son every week. 

At the recent cattle sale at St. Mary's 
Mission, 111 animals were sold at an aver- 
age of $50 per head. 

Mr. Pierce, of Oswego, has a sow pig, not 
quite fifteen months old, that has given 
birth to twenty-one live pigs, two litters. 

Kansas has 2,200 miles of railway in 
operation. By the end of the year it is 
thought the number of miles will be in- 
creased from 300 to 500. 
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Going East i. » • 21 A. M. 

Going West 4: 41 p.m. 

FREIGHT AXRIVES. 

Going East 11:20 P. M., and 4:31 p. m. 

Going West «.... 7 : 40 a. m. and 1 : 30 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wildbe. Agent. 



Miss Cassie Moore has returned from Topeka. 

Prof. Shelton paid his respects to Major Crane, 
at Durham Park, Marion county, last week. 

A. N. Godfrey, who has just returned from a 
grasshopper tour, will start for 8t. Louis on Mon- 
day. 

The ' ' Fat Jack " and " Slim Jim " base-ball clubs 
of Manhattan are to play a match game on the 4th. 
We sympathize with them. 

Miss Belle Pound, who has been teaching school 
near Milford for several months, has returned to 
College Hill to spend her vacation. 

M. F. Leasure favored us with a " postal " this 
week, upon which he says he is well, crops are 
splendid, and that Linn county is having plenty 
of rain. 

Mr. Washington Marlatt is making some im- 
provements on his farm, tfxe most prominent of 
which is the large addition to his residence, on 
the south and east aides. 

This week Prof. Kedzie is attending the State 
Teachers' Association at Emporia. On Thursday 
he delivered an address on " Elementary Science 
for the Common Schools." 

Mrs. Thomas Wells' night blooming cactus un- 
folded its buds on Sunday evening about eight 
o'clock, and was visited and admired by quite a 
number of Manhattan citizens. 

Noble L. Prentis has gone to Europe, and those 
who desire to read a series of rich, racy and in- 
structive letters should take the Topeka OmmoTt- 
wealth, as he is to be a regular correspondent of 
that paper during his absence. 

Prof. Gale and Mr. John Mann returned from 
Milford on Tuesday, near which place for two 
weeks they have been at work on the Gale farm. 
The Professor'obtained quite a collection of botan- 
ical specimens while absent. 

W. C. Stewart has gone to Irving. This time last 
year he went up there to see his girl, but now he 
is visiting his wife who is staying with her parents 
during vacation. What changes time brings! If 
Johnny Qrlfflng would only get — but we forbear. 

Mr. Jaquith and family have removed to Mil- 
ford, which place they expect to make their per- 
manent residence. For the last three years Mrp. 
Jaquith has been engaged in boarding some of our 
students, and we are sorry, as we know the stu- 
dents will be, to have her leave. 

On Monday at 4:41 p. m., George A. Gale and — 
ft.n^ — " ye local," which interpreted means Stew- 
art, will start for the " old Rockies " on the excur- 
sion train which leaves this place at that time. 
Although the excursion was gotten up for our 
especial benefit, a few other Manhattan friends 
are to be allowed to accompany us,— just to make 
the trip pleasant, you know. Besides visiting all 
the noted glens, gardens, canyons and passes, these 
two distinguished persons also expect to minutely 
examine the minor points of interest,- such as 
Pike's Peak, the summit of the Veta Pass of the 
Sangre de Chrlsto range, etc. We will try and 
find time to write a letter to our friends during 
our absence, and send It to them through the In- 
dustrialist. The principal subjects treated will 
be the scarcity of work, number of men out of 



employment, and exorbitant hotel charges; just 
making a mere mention of the salty springs, " big 
hills," etc. 

On Thursday night the Manhattan post-oflice 
was burglarized. The thieves entered Peak's 
blacksmith shop and procured what tools they 
wanted to accomplish their work. They then 
proceeded to the post-ofBce, and after entering it 
attacked the safe. In which the postmaster, Mr. 
Pillsbury, keeps his valuables. With a sledge- 
hammer they knocked off the safe-knob. This 
gave them access to the lock, which they broke 
off"; and the door was opened and some four or five 
hundred dollars, mostly In registered letters, re- 
moved from the safe. Three years ago this post- 
office was entered and robbed, and the perpetra- 
tors of the deed were never captured. Probably 
the same party or parties participated In both rob- 
beries; and doubtless they are persons who are 
not strangers to the condition of the office and 
its general surroundings. This will be a hard stroke 
for Mr. Pillsbury, If he is compelled to make good 
the amount which has been stolen; and we trust 
that every eflbrt will be put forth to capture the 
thieves, recover the money, and punish them to 
the full extent of the law. 



Two Bonapartes In the bud from Kansas gradu- 
ated at West Point the other day, Albert Todd 
and Calvin Esterly. In a class of seventy-six, in 
the order of general merit, they stood five and 
twenty-seven respectively. William M. Black, of 
Pennsylvania, stood first on the Mst.—Biitchinson 
Interiw. 

Mr. Todd has a furlough until November. He 
Is now visiting friends in the East with his moth- 
er and brother, and is expected home with them 
about the first of August. The family justly feel 
proud of him. ^^_^_^^^^^__^_ 

ATliorouKh and Dlreet. Edneatiou 
for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 



The Industrialist.- A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

Farmlns for Profit.— Special courses In 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, BuIldlnM. Apparatus 
Illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

Kansas Pnbllshlnar Honse.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and reoound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. ^ 



The Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $5. 



Telesrapliy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



„..™.r Poor Records, Estray 

Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



"■Ttngllsb IianiraaKe.- The direct aim of the 
J»^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 

g^taemlstry and Physics.— The most val- 
'-^ uable and practical course In the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, Dud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 

jBlpeclal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of coolcing, bread, 
tea and coff"ee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Ifrathematlcs.— Practical, direct and thor- 
!«■. ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, (Jeometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work In Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



nnownshlp Books, 

-■- Records. Poll Book 



Urarsh Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
iTJL chine has never been In use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, SIOO. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-" 



HS. Roberts, M . D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. . 1^ 

Vocal Mnslc— Regular Instruction and drill 
In the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 
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ress-Maklns and Mllllnery.-Daily 

— Instruction and drill in hand and machine 
jewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
ill branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 



standard Stock I Standard Work I ! Stand- 
™ ard Prices 1 ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and oinding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



A irrlcnl<^n>'al College I<ands. —These 
■»- lands are in the market, as provided by«law, 
and for sale for one-eigfUh cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Ageicultubal Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom It Is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it Is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First- Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co.. Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 46 cents ; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 
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ardenlnir for Profit.— Instruction and 
— ■ drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening,^ Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 
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anhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
i»* jno. W. Webb. Cashier; Geo. 8. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 



The inarm Department 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Shobt-hoen Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jerseys and Galloways. Also , 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
of the celebrated boars Lord Liverpool and BrUith 
Sovereign IL We have also for sale s few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, „ ,. ^ 

Edwabd M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, 

(ll.tf) Manhattan, Kansas. 



[Concluded from first page.] 
Republicans or Democrats, as the case may 
be, they are elected, although they may 
know no more about road making than a 
twelve-year-old boy. In their work they 
follow no general plan, each one carrying 
out his own ideas, and in so doing probably 
undoing much of the work of his predeces- 
sors. In consequence of this ignorance 
some of their work is entirely useless, and 
much of it becomes so in a short time. It 
is not, however, asserted that all road over- 
seers are as bad as this, — only the majority. 
Now the remedy for this state of things 
lies in devising some means whereby those 
who have charge of our roads will be men 
who understand their businss ; men who 
know what they are about, and will not 
make such stupid blunders as we see made 
on the roads every day. It is true that it 
will cost more to secure the services of 
such men, but it would be better to pay a 
little additional and have better roads and 
get the full value of the taxes than to have 
about half of the taxes wasted, and then 
have poor roads. How this could be accom- 
plished, whether by having a county super- 
intendent of roads and having the district 
overseers work under his direction, or by 
uniting several districts in one and employ- 
ing an engiuieer for the summer, or in any 
other manner, I shall not attempt to say. 
But one thing seems evident, the office of 
road oversepr should not be a political one.' 

This subject of roads is one that should 
receive the careful attention of farmers es- 
pecially. To them it is one of vital impor- 
tance. Proximity to market is one of the 
elements' which determines the value of a 
farm, and this depends greatly upon the 
condition of the roads between the farm and 
the market. For instance: Here is a farm 
twelve miles from market ; the road be- 
tween them is a good one, over which it is 
possible to haul a full load without any 
undue fatigue to the team ; a team can 
easily make a trip in a day. Another 
farm is only six miles from market, but 
they are separated by a bad road, over 
which it is impossible to haul more than 
one-half of a load. A team makes two trips 
a day, taking one-half of a load each time. 
Now, it will readily be seen that the latter 
farm is practically just as far from market 
as the first one, since it costa the same to 
market the produce when it ought to cost 
only one-half as much. And when we take 
into consideration the fact that there are 
many farmers who have to transport their 
corn and wheat to market over this same 
road, it is perfectly plain that in a single year 
it costs these persons who use it as much 
as would be required to make a good road 
of it. Now,- supposing that with the bad 
road it costs the farmer $100 to market his 
j)rodiice, it will readily be seen that if he 
could by spending $50 make it a good road 
so that it would only cost him $50 to mar- 
ket his produce, it would pay him to do 
so, for at the end of the year he would not 
be out any more than if he had not worked 
the road, and he would have a good road 
for the next year's marketing. The objec- 
tion may be raised that $50 spent on a road 
would not do it much good, but if every one 
who uses the road would do his share it 
would be possible to make it a good road. 

Roads may be likened to a farmer's im- 
plements or a carpenter's tools. They are 
part of the instruments by the aid of which 
the diffiirent parts of a country carry on 
communication with each other and ex- 
change their products. Now, in every com- 
munity there is a j^ven amount of this bus- 



iness to be done, and it costs a given amount 
of time, labor and money. And the whole 
question narrows down to this : Can a com- 
rannity, by investing a certain amount in 
roads, so cheapen the cost of transportation 
as to make anything on the investment? 
The farmer finds that it pays him to have 
good farming implements, although they 
cost more than poor ones. The mechanic 
finds that it pays to have good tools, for he 
can do more and better work at less cost 
than he can with poor ones. In a like 
manner it will pay any community to have 
good roads, although their first cost is great- 
er than that of poor ones, and they may cost 
more to keep them in repair. But the com- 
munity might go too far and invest too 
much in roads, and then it would lose in- 
stead of gain. For illustration : Suppose that 
in Riley county, with the roads in the pres- 
ent condition, it costs in time, labor and 
money x dollars per year to do all the haul- 
ing and traveling. Now if, at the beginning 
say of a term of five years, the county would 
spend one-half x in improving the roads, 
and then slionld each year spend one-fifth x 
in repairs, and should by so doing improve 
the roads to such an extent that the trafiic 
for the five years would only cost three x 
instead of five x, the county would be the 
gainer by the difference between the interest 
on the extra amount spent and one-half x 
plus the difference between a good and a 
bad road. But the community might spend 
more on the road than would be balanced 
by the diminished cost of traffic, just as a 
farmer who, instead of getting an ordinary 
mowing machine, should buy at three or 
four times the usual cost one built of the 
finest material and finished in the highest 
style of the mechanical art, would lose mon- 
ey in the transaction. It is true the ma- 
chine would last longer and do better work 
than an ordinary one, but this would not 
balance the increased cost. 

However, judging from tllfe condition of 
the roads in this vicinity at the present 
time (May 22d, 1877), we think that con- 
siderable money can yet be spent upon them 
before the limit is reached at which further 
investment will not be profitable. 

Aa an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper .furnishing the copy therefor. 

Record, Beloit, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 

News. Girard, Crawford coumty. A Pemo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, f 1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 

New Century. The temperance paper ef 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Ilov. .Ino. Paulson and ,Tno. 
B. Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent & Co., 
Publishers. 47-3m 

Tiidepen<ien.t. Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablfehed 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
61.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
W. Goddard, Publisher. 
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Home Record, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Entablished in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 8,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cushing, 
Editor. 44-3m 
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cchanlcal department.— Regular in- 
struction and practice in ('arpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Revents. 

M. J. SALTER, Ohalrman, Thayer, Neosho Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Biley Oo. 

J. LAWRENCE, Beloit, MltcheU Co. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlingrton, Coffey Oo. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL, Columbus, Cherokee Oo. 

S. M. WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 

JNO..A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Rlley Oo. 

E. B. PuRCELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Prendejit. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemisti-y and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agrieul., Sup't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. JSlem'y English, Mathematics. 

C. V. RILEY, Lecturer on Entomolog^j. 

D. .1. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD Sim't Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, Sup'l Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, SupH Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, SupH Sewing Departm&nt. 
MRS. M. L. WARD, Teacher of German and French. 
JNO. D. WAIiTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
MRS. H. V. WERDEN, Teac/ier Insl'm'nl Music. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER, Assistant in Chemistry. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or pre.serviug ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Ekjonomic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathemaltlcs and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages arc thus ottered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made toi the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man,ai:d as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
4^TUITIOW ABlSOIilJTEI^Y FREEI-^ft 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 2.^, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Man the Arbiter of Ills own Vestiny. 

fAn oration delivered by Marion F. Leasure, a 
member of the graduating class of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Tuesday evening, 
May 22d, 1877.] 

Man is a free moral agent. His nature 
not only asserts liberty, but his conduct 
proves it. As he follows the various voca- 
tions of life, he has no consciousness of a 
controlling restraint upon his actions. His 
perceptions suggest to him a certain course ; 
his reason acts upon these suggestions and 
decides whether they are wise or unwise. 
This must be the case if we consider man an 
accountable being ; for if he is controlled by 
some foreign power he is not responsible for 
acts, and at once becomes entirely destitute 
of virtue and vice. We may conceive of a 
human being endowed with intellect and 
desires, vet incapable of exercising these 

Sjwers. 'But this is not man's condition, 
od has endowed him with judgment and 
will, and has given him conscience to guide 
him in their use. Now, with all these 
heavenly-created powers, is he to be only as 
some have conceived,— the creature of cir- 
cumstances, blown about by every tempest 
of misfortune, tossed upon every wave of 
error? Is this the destiny of a being so 
noble in reason, in intellect so like a god ? 
Behold his endowments. They are such as 
will refine and ennoble him if he obeys 
their dictates. As the guide-board directs 
the traveler in pursuing his journey, so rea- 
son will point out the follies in exploded 
systems of ethics and false speculations in 
philosophy. Conscience with an unerring 
finger will indicate the right and the truth. 
Love of the truth induces most men to rea- 
son correctly. For since in most cases he 
reasons for his own benefit, there are no 
inducements for him to reason falsely. 
Even if he has lost all regard for others, he 
will be at least honest with himself, and to 
do this he is compelled to reason correctly. 
Most men do recognize truth as the basis of 
honesty ; many have based their reasoning 
upon this fact in deducing conclusions, and 
in their zeal to sustain these deductions 
have forfeited riches and positions of honor, 
have bravely gone forth to the bloody 
battle-field, or have deliberately sacrificed 
their precious lives at the fiery stake. 

Although the will is free, we find that it 
acts in harmony with natural laws. Not 
only can power' be predicated of the mind 
as a whole, but it can be predicated of ev- 
ery part of the mind. We universally speak 
of the power of memory, the power of imag- 
ination, or the power of reason. Thus our 
very language proves both what we think 
and what we know of the mind. Now, if 
you can assert that you have the power of 
remembering and reasoning, can you not 



with equal propriety assert the jpower of the 
will ? We cannot account for the phenome- 
na of human nature unless we suppose the 
will to act independently of any extraneous 
force, to such a degree as to entirely estab- 
lish its own definite agency. 

Does not the world's history furnish innu- 
merable instances of persons in whom the 
power and vigor of the will appeared to be 
predominant ? Their character can only be 
explained on the ground that they were free 
agents, and had conquered circumstances. 
It Wfas this grand will power that elevated 
Geo. Stephenson from the humble occupa- 
tion of coal-picker to that of one of the most 
noted engineers the World has ever known. 
When but a child we find him constructing 
engines of clay, for want of more appropriate 
material. Next we see him employed in 
the labors of the farm. He is then pro- 
moted to the position of coal-picker at the 
mines. Next he becomes gin-driver, then 
assistant fireman. Finalljr, he is appointed 
engine-man. Upon becoming engine-wright, 
he makes greater progress in inventing loco- 
motives than any other man has yet made. 
But while his whole mind was given to the 
development of machinery, his attention 
was suddenly called to the terrible explo- 
sions of fire-damp, which had become so fre- 
quent in the colliery as to cause the loss of 
many lives and terrible suffering to the peo- 
ple. Devoting his attention to these fright- 
ful accidents and the means by which they 
might be prevented, we find him making 
experiments with fire-damp, and finally 
inventing a miner's lamp which he believes 
can be used in the mines with safety ; and 
now we have an example of the power of 
the human will. Stephenson, determined to 
test the perfection of his lamp, enters one of 
the most explosive mines at the dark and 
solemn hour of midnight. The^ air m the 
mine is so exceedingly foul that if a lighted 
candle or ordinary lamp should be intro- 
duced an explosion would immediately fol- 
low. But having lit his lamp he boldly 
proceeds towards the most dangerous part of 
the mine. This is indeed a critical mo- 
ment, the danger being such as could only 
be confronted by the stoutest heart. Ste- 
phenson, advancing alone with his yet un- 
tried lamp into the depths of these subterra- 
nean regions, calmly venturing; his life in 
testing the means by which the lives of many 
might be saved, and by disarming death in 
those fatal caverns, presents an example of 
intrepid nerve and heroic courage more 
noble even than that which in the excite- 
ment of battle, or the impetuosity of the 
charge, carries men up to the cannon's 
mouth. Advancing to a place in the mine 
where the light carbureted hydrogen is 
issuing forth at such a rate as to produce a 
sharp, hissing noise, he holds the lamp 
firmly out in the full current of the blower 
and within a few inches of its mouth. The 
flame at first increases, then with a slight 
flickering motion goes out. The safety 
lamp has been proved a success, and Ste- 
phenson's name is made immortal I 

Within the bounds of our own fair land we 
have many examples which exhibit the pro- 



found power wielded by man through the 
agency of his will. One of the most striking 
characters perhaps is that of Qeotge Wash- 
ington, the st^e, the statesman and the war- 
rior, who with a few isolated colonies con- 
quered a nation whose power for many 
years had held a large portion of the world 
in subjection. From Frederick the Great 
he receives a sword bearing the inscription, 
"From the world's oldest General to its 
best." Millions look upon him as the father 
of American liberty, and finally some of his 
friends propose to make him king. But 
he spurns this strongest of temptations and 
rebukes his friends in return, showing that 
manly will power which he so abunaantly 
exhibited in former years, and which con- 
tinued to be a characteristic of the man until 
the day of his death. Again, in the back- 
woods of Kentucky might once have been 
seen the form of a poor farmer's boy, lying 
upon a puncheon floor and by the light of a 
pine knot learning to read. He may next 
be seen trudging along behind his father's 
wagon as he emigrates to Illinois. Again 
we find him studying English grammar and 
surveying without an instructor. Now we 
find him reading law from borrowed books, 
beneath the shades of an isolated tree. In 
the course of time his voice is heard in the 
legislature. In the fierce arena of politics 
he vanquishes the most noted politicians 
and orators of America, and in 1860 is 
elected to the highest position within the gift 
of American people. Do not these imper- 
ishable examples furnish us ample proof of 
the power of man's will ? Are they not suf- 
ficient to incite the mind of the young aspi- 
rant to action ? They show that man is not 
the dependent creature of circumstances, but 
that through the agency of those powers be- 
stowed upon him oy beneficent heaven, he 
subjects circumstances to his bidding and 
compels them to become subservient to his 
purposes. 

Most men possess these blessings equally. 
If one becomes more eminent in life than 
another, it is simply the result of his sound 
judgment, his perseverance and industry. 
For it matters not if your ancestors be those 
who wear golden crowns upon their heads, 
or those who walk the humblest, paths of 
life ; I cam not if you were born within the 
most magnificent palace, or in the loathsome 
and filthy hovel ; it matters not if you be 
daily surrounded by countless riches, or by 
oppressive poverty,— that God-given pow- 
er, THE WILL, will enable you to surmount 
every difficulty, and in spite of what appears 
to be your personal oppressor you may tri- 
umph at last, and by your own example 
prove to man and the world that you are 
the arbiter of your own destiny. 



Corn is reported six feet high in Mont- 
gomery county. 

Harvesting has commenced in Wabaunsee 
county, and the farmers say that wheat nev- 
er looked better. 

The county clerk of Bourbon county paid 
bounty on 1,322 rabbit scalps, at five cents 
each, in one day. 
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The Fall Term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege will open Thursday, August 23d, and 
close Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 



Elementary Science for (lie Cpmnion 
Schools. 



[An address delivered before the Kansas State 
TeachBrs' Association at Emporia June 28th, 
1877, by Prof. W. K. Kedzie.] 



Upon accepting the invitation of your 
Executive Committee to be present at this 
annual gathering of the teachers of Kansas, 
it had seemed to me that I could not, per- 
haps, appear before you morie acceptably 
than in a few moment's discussion of a ques- 
tion, just now very prominent in the educa- 
tional world, and one which seems also to 
be awakening unusual interest among the 
more progressive educators of Kansas ; the 
question of elementary scientific studies in 
the curriculum of our common schools. To 
discuss this very interesting question in an 
intelligent manner, we must 'at the outset 
acquaint ourselves with its relivtion to the 
great scheme of popular education in this 
country, and a little attentive study and 
examination will present it to us in its true 
light, as the last act of a great and far-reach- 
ing revolution, which in the last twenty-five 
years has permeated every department of 
educational life in the United States. It is 
the closing scene of a most instructive edu- 
cational drama, the struggle of science for a 
recognition, and for its proper place as an 
essential factor in every plan of popular 
education. When we study the history of 
the struggle we cease to be surprised at the 
long years which have been consumed in 
attaining its objects ; at the slowness with 
which this educational reform has prog- 
ressed, or at the fact that a very important 
part of its work still remains to be accom- 
plished. . 

It has been a struggle from a||pve down- 
ward ; from the leading Universities, col- 
leges and other higher educational institu- 
tions of our country, by degrees down through 
those of lower grade, until it stands at last 
before the threshold of the common school. 
The story of this revolution reaches back- 
ward to that era in educational history 
when all our books were written, not in En- 
glish, for that was believed to be but an eva- 
nescent tongue, which in a few centuries 
would vanish from the eartli ; but in dead 
Latin, which at that time was held to be the 
world's general repository of all that was of 
permanent and lasting value in knowledge 
or research. From very necessity the well 
educated man, in whatever department of 



learning, must be thoroughly versed in every 
phase of the literature of the dead languages, 
which, with abstract mathematics, thus form- 
ed the bulk of every course of study. But 
long after this absurd fashion ceased, and 
men began to entrust the fruits of their stud- 
ies to living English, Latin and Greek con- 
tinued to hold their supreme position, not 
90 much for the knowledge they furnished 
as for the acute mental discipline which 
their acquisition afforded to the mind of the 
student. But just at this juncture a new era 
opened ; an era which marked the decadence 
of the reign of words as educational forms, 
and introduced the epoch of ideas ; when 
the study of languages became a means, not 
an end ; valuable for its own sake to be sure, 
but far more for the truth which it brought 
with it; for the the knowledge which it 
enabled us to record, classify and convey. 
For now began an era of startling scientific 
activity. Discovery made gigantic strides 
in every field ; science, which had long 
crept forward at a snail like pace, under 
this fresh impetus began, as it were, a new 
existence of upgrowth and progress. New 
departments of research and study became 
speedily revealed, and in every country new 
men of note arose to eminence in the scien- 
tific world, who added new energy to this 
rising current of progress. 
' Very naturally the guardians of the older 
and well-established educational institutions 
soon found these new departments of learn- 
ing knocking loudly and emphatically with- 
out their doors demanding admittance, recog- 
nition and a place in their educational sys- 
tem ; while on the other hand from within 
the university halls arose the voices of the 
eager students re-echoing this just demand 
with no uncertain sound. Very naturally 
too many of the old school guardians resist- 
ed vigorously these encroachments of what 
seemed to them^ Godless and unsanctified 
race of scientific enthusiasts. In their stu- 
dent days a knowledge of more of these new 
branches of study was deemed necessary to 
round out the accomplishments of a man 
of education. In fact in their ears the 
words scientific and atheistic were little bet- 
ter than synonymous. A naturalist to them 
was " natural " in every sense of that term ; 
in other words, they regarded him as little 
better "than a fool ; and as for a chemist, a 
botanist or a geologist, he was looked upon 
as a queer, eccentric sort of a genius ; an odd 
sheep in the family, who, from some mental 
or moral propensity, refused to rest satisfied 
with the few brief glimpses of the wilder- 
ness of natural phenomena around him, 
which the ordinary course of study afforded. 
But to the honor of the leading American 
colleges, be it said that they promptly wel- 
comed these new departments of study, and 
accorded them their due prominence in 
their courses of instruction. The instruct- 
ive lesson for years in progress upon the 



other side of the Atlantic, in which Oxford 
and Cambridge, in their dogged adherance 
to old ideas to the exclusion of new, have 
ceased to become centers of mental activity, 
and have allowed the balance of intellectual 
power to swing across the channel into the 
hands of the progressive German universi- 
ties of Berlin and Leipsic, has been a lesson 
not lost upon those who have had the edu- 
cational interests of our own country in 
charge. The introduction of the Sheffield 
scientific department into Yale, and the 
Lawrence scientific school into Harvard 
were noble beginnings in meeting the de- 
mands of the new education ; an example 
speedily followed by the Universities of 
Michigan, Cornell and others, until now 
every leading institution in this country, 
with any presumption to progress, has placed 
its courses in scientific studies upon equal if 
not superior terms to that of any other de- 
partment. From these, the academies, and 
in most Eastern States, the high schools 
have speedily followed suit by the introduc- 
tion of the various branches of elementary 
science, until finally, as the last step in the 
triumphal march of the new education, the 
query faces us, shall the common school rec- 
ognize the importance to the masses, of a 
knowledge of the forces and laws governing 
the phenomena of the natural world around 
them, by the admission of short courses in the 
elementary sciences into its curriculum of 
study ? And when we consider the subject 
in its true aspect as a part of the great 
scheme of popular scientific education in 
our country, the ultimate answer of this 
query can hardly be a matter of doubt or 
question. 

I am very well aware that there has re- 
cently been in this State much disoussion 
reflecting very seriously upon the wisdom 
of the course and methods of instruction in 
our common schools. And while, as a 
teacher, no one can resent more keenly than 
I, any chaotic and revolutionary criticism 
which aims to tear down rather than build 
up ; to overturn in an instant well-estab- 
lished methods, without substituting some- 
thing of equal value, for that so freely con- 
demned to destruction. I am convinced 
that, as intelligent educators, we cannot 
deny that some truth lurks in the general 
charge of these critics ; that our common 
school system has not kept pace with the 
marked advancement in the higher depart- 
ments of education in our country. The 
college, the academy and the high school 
have each .felt themselves compelled to give 
place to the important branches of sciuuce, 
advanced or elementary, as the needs .of 
their pupils demanded, even at the cost of 
curtailing other departments of study. 
But, on the other hand, as regards elementa- 
ry science, the tyjiical common school has 
remained conservative and unyielding. 
[Continued next week.] 
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TIMB-TABIiB OP THB K. P. RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:21 a. m. 

Going West 4:41 P. M. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11 : 20 p. M., and 4 : 31 P. M. 

Going West 7:40 a. m. and 1:30 p.m. 

Passengers with ticlcets are carried on any of 
tlie above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



MBTBOROIiOaiOAIi BBOORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions talcen at the State Agricultural College, for 
tlie week ending July 5th, 1877. 





'H. 


Temperature. 


Bar. 

II 

28.49 
28.71 
28.57 
28.70 
88.67 
28.79 
28.80 


^=^ 


DAY OP WEEK AND M0N1 


1 


i 


1 


1^ 


Friday 


29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


90° 

86 

80 

83 

88 

93 

96 


60° 

59 

60 

67 

70 

71 

70 


82° 

75 .75 
79 

76 .50 
81 

84 .75 
86 .75 




Saturtlay 






.40 






Tiieadftv 


.22 


Wednesdav ■ 




Thursday 





Average temperature for the week, 80°.82. 
Range of temperature for the week, -37°. 
Rainfall for the week, .62 of an inch. 



Harvest has commenced on the College farm. 

Albert Todd is expected home about the first of 
August. 

The contractors are at work on the Manhattan 
school building. 

A special meeting of the Board of Regents is 
called for the tenth inst. 

One of the stables, at Fort Riley , was struck by 
lightning and consumed, last week. 

Prof J. H. Lee is to open a preparatory school in 
Manhattan. Success to the enterprise. 

The Nationalisl says that the jolliest crowd that 
got on board the excursion train at Manhattan 
was A. A. Stewart" 

The excursion train left for Denver Monday 
evening with two hundred and seventy-five pa.s- 
sengers, badly crowded. " Little rest for the 
weary." 

The Horticultural department is .still destroying 
weeds. The exceedingly wet season so far, has ren- 
dered it necessary to work the trees later than is 
usually desirable. 

Jasper Howard, who for some months past has 
been teaching school at Wakarusa, Shawnee counr 
ty, returned to Manhattan last week, where he will 
spend his summer vacation* 

Tlic old patriotic 4th was thoroughly disinte- 
grated in Riley county ; not a little of the patriot- 
ism gone to the mountains. A children's teraper- 
ence celebration; some intemperate ones on a 
small scale ; neighborhood celebrations ; and, last 
but not least, our editorial excursion to the woods, 
which was « decided success. 

In its account of the editorial excursion the 
Junction City Tribune speaks as follows of the 
actions of President Anderson and wife when the 
excursion train was descending the Clear Creek 
Canyon : 

We have described the terrible madness of the 
boiling floods of Clear Creek, fifty to eighty feet 
across, and intimated tlie threatening aspect of 
the rugged, overhanging walls and crags ; yet, in 
the face of these dangers, and in spite of the un- 
certain motions of the rapidly descending train. 
Rev. John A. Anderson and his estimable lady sat, 
during the trip, outside on the rear platform of the 
hindmost car, in order to observe more perfectly 
tlie grandeur of the passing panorama. Such an 
exercise of nerve and strength of muscle, com- 
bined with a high and refined appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature, are worthy of especial men- 
tion. 



Under a Tree, (ten miles west of Lexington, 
Missouri), July 4th, 1877. 

EdUor Indmtrialist:—Ti\xxT9i.\i for Independence 
day ! It is a beautiful morning. Mrs. P. is cook- 
ing biscuit, ham, eggs and coftiee for breakfast, and 
the boys are shooting fire-crackers. All well and 
happy. It has rained every day since we started, 
and, Sunday morning, at the old Shawnee Mission, 
one and one-half miles west of the State line, it 
came down in torrents, but the old ark proves a 
safe retreat in the strongest floods, keeping us 
perfectly dry; and it has not been stuck in any of 
the deep mud-holes, but it does take the meat off 
from Dick and Charley to pull it through them. 
The roads have been better, on an average, thus 
far in Missouri than they were in Kansas. I think 
there has been hardly as much rain the last month 
here as there. We passed over some beautiful 
country yesterday from Independence. The corn 
beats that about Manhattan all to pieces, and the 
wheat which is just being harvested is splendid. 
All crops seem to be good. I think this must be 
one of the best parts of the State for farming. 
Near Olathe, Kansas, we saw several quite large 
fields of flax growing which appeared to be doing 
well. 

We got up a big scare in camp last night. Watch, 
by his unusual bark, made us believe that some 
one was trying to steal our horses, but after a care- 
ful reconnoisaance it was found to be a certain 
very long-ear((d visitor, with which the dog was 
not familiar. We shall probably celebrate to-day 
by passing tfi rough the city made memorable by 
the turning back, on the river, of Kansas immi- 
grants in 56, and the surrender of General Mulli- 
gan to General Price in 61. The Mrs. calls to 
breakfast, more anon. J. E. Platt. 



Sttadents' Colizmn. 



Our young friend, Corwin M. Reed, of St. Clere, 
Pottawatomie county, wrote us a letter a few days 
ago in which he speaks as follows regarding "mat- 
ters and things " at his home : 

"We are having delightful weather now. and 
have had for a week or two. Everything is look- 
ing splendid. Corn as high in places as a 
horse's back, and some plowed the last time. 
There are not many large crops of wheat, but what 
there are look nicely. The peach crop will be 
almost a failure in this part of the country, on 
account of their all falling ofl'. I have been hard 
at work ever since I arrived home. The wet 
weather kept us back a while, but it is dry enough 
now, and tne weeds have to suff'er and the corn 
grow. I think I like the plow about as well as the 
composing-stick." 



Wetmore, Kas., June 23d, 1877. 

Editor Industrialist: — How would you like to 
know what has become of " De"? Without wait- 
ing for an answer to this question, I shall venture 
to tell you alittle about said individual. I reached 
home the next day after leaving Manhattan with- 
out the least interference by high water, and 
found everything looking well; cattle herd stead- 
ily on the increase, and young pigs innumerable. 
I found but few ,hoppers here, but all that are 
here seem to be congregated in the " old gent's" 
garden, which, when I arrived, was really his pride, 
but now looks a little dilapidated. I almost killed 
myself digging a ditch on one side of the garden, 
and then it proved to be of no value, as the 'hop- 
pers would jump over or crawl up the side. The 
only way we succeeded in killing them, to any ex- 
tent, was by boring holes in diflferent parts with a 
post-auger, and then driving them into these and 
covering them with some fifty pounds of dirt. 
None were ever known to dig out, and if they did 
I think their teeth would be nearly worn out, so 
there would be no danger of their eating any more 
We had selected a field for the purpose of seeding 
it to millet, but deferred plowing it until the 'hop- 
pers had left it, as a great many hatched there. 
Two days ago we finished plowing, and the man 
said he turned out eggs by the bushel, and that 
they were hatching very fast. It seems that the 
rain had so packed the ground that they could not 
hatch, and all they wanted was to be stirred up. 
We will be obliged now to wait until this crop has 
disappeared before seeding. A neighbor of ours 
lost a large field of millet by these pests. He in- 
tends seeding again if they do not stay too long 

What a backward year this has been for farm- 
ers! We planted five acres of corn on the 19th of 
this montn. It seems almost like waste labor, but 
if we have rain enough it will make some grain. 
Corn that was planted early has grown very slow- 
ly, owing to the amount of cold rains. It has 
grown more in the last week than during all the 
time before. We are breaking considerable prairie 
this year; will have broken seventy -five acres 
when the season closes if nothing happens more 
than now expected. 



he IndiiHtrlallst.— A small, weekly-paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

lowitslilp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 
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HS. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

€lothler.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite poSt-oflice, Manhattan. 11-26 



fiitandard Stock ! Standard Work I ! Stand- 
►^ ard Prices ! ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

^IJ.ardenlnir for Profit.— Instruction and 
"< drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

'Klariuinir fo*" Profit.— Special courses in 
^ Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

Kansas PnbllshlnK House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing^ 

"K^ngrlisb lianifuage.- The direct aim of the 
-■^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and. if desired, at the printer's cases. 

Chemistry and Physics.- The most val- 
^^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical ChemistTy, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 



of Plants.- Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 



Mablts 
in Vegetable Physiology ; i 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 



seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



JMTanhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
ITM. jno. W. Webb Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple -ntechnical 
language, easily comprehended bji .mpils for 
whom it is intended. It is thorouj, .y practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 



Marsh Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
chine has never been in use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, $100. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tf 



The TParm Department 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jerseys and Galloways. Also , 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
of the celebrated boars iMrd Liverpool and British 
Sm'ereign II. We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, SupH Farm, 

(11-tf) Manhattan, Kansav, 
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THE mP USTRIALIST. 

SATURDAY. JULY 7, 1877. 

A Word to Farmeni' Sons. 

Those who prize the freedom peculiar to 
a life in the country, and also the security 
of a steady occupation, the pursuit of farm- 
ing in this country offers great advantages. 
Every talent which the most gifted young 
man possesses may be exercised in connec- 
tion with agriculture, and the more finished 
his education the better will be his chances 
of gaining culture from his surroundings and 
acquiring influence with his neighbors. 

Already a large portion of the permanent 
wealth of our nation is in the hands of farm- 
ers, and every facility is offered by our laws 
for any one who wishes to secure a farm for 
himself. The introduction of machinery for 
almost all kinds of farm work, the multipli- 
cation of means of transportation, and the 
great demand in cities and towns for the 
best farm produce, makes it necessary for a 
man to know the cost of each crop he raises 
that he may devote his time and labor to 
that which pays the highest per cent on 
capital. Hundreds of farmers annually dis- 
pose of their wheat, potatoes, apples, corn, 
cattle or horses at the market price, without 
knowing the actual cost of production of any 
crop. As a natural consequence they go on 
year after year in the same way ; while by 
knowing exactly the cost of raising a bush- 
el of wheat or a ton of hay or a pound of 
wool, they could soon decide where their 
profits lay, and discard the crops which 
experience proved to bring them only loss. 

Now, to know the precise cost of any farm 
product, it is as necessary that a farmer 
should keep accurate accounts as for a mer- 
chant or manufacturer. To no class of bus- 
iness men is a practical knowledge of book- 
keeping more valuable than to our farmers. 
Because many have succeeded without it in 
the past does not alter the case. A higher 
standard is before the farmers now. Their 
produce must be of good quality to meet 
with ready sale, and to insure that success 
now demands that capital be invested in 
good buildings, machinery and improved 
kinds of grain, fruit and live stock. 

They need to know the exact returns 
yielded by all such investments, which can 
be ascertained only from a complete and 
accurate system of accounts. Let us im- 
press upon young farmers, stock dealer?, 
and fruit-growers the vast benefit you would 
realize from a course of business training. 
Better give a year of your time now to this 
study ; you would be more than repaid for 
your time and money in five years. Surely 
It is time the leading industry of our State 
and country was conducted on the same 
principles that control less important inter- 
ests. — Oommercicd Journal. 
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As an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 



Record, Beloit, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all abput north- 
western Kansas. Kelly & Bertram, Proprietors. 



Ne-ws, Qirard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, «1.50 per year. Tipton 
A Lamoreaux, Editors. 

New Century. The temperance paper of 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Eev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, Q. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent A Co., 
Publirters. 47-3m 
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Independeixt. Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tabl&hed 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
$1.50 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Goddard, Publisher. 48-3m 

Home Record, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Established in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 3,200. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cushing, 
Editor. 44-3m 



Ttaoroavli and Dlre«t Education 

for the Farm, Orchard, Shop and Store. 
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Ihe AnnalB of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Gleo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $5. 

fflleleirrapliy. — Four miles of line, twenty- 
■*- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

Vocal Music— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

Ifrectaanlcal Department.— Regular in- 

•!-▼-■- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

filpeclal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Mattaematlcii.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



Agricultural College I<ands.— These 
■^^ lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from 85.00 to 
86.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to 810 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



Printing I— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language^ as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is In charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
l9y the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

Kansas Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 
weekly. 82.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals. — N. Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— Philadelphia, 
Pa., Practical Fbrmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— Natimial 
Live Slock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— Jos. Harris, of Morelon 
Fhrm, atUhor of " Watka and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.- Wendell PhUlips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.- Golden Era (III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
»■ 38-Sm 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. 

M. J. SAIiTBR, Chairman, Thayer, Neosho Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, Beo'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

J. LAWRBNOB, Befott, Mitchell Oo. 

e. L. KINOSBUBT, BurUnffton, Ooffey Oo. 

J. R. HAIiLOWBLIi, Oolumbus, Cherokee Oo. 

8. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Ohaae Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDBBSON, Manhattcui, RUey Oo. 

E. B. PuBCBLL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purppses, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat^ and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other Institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
49-TIJITIOIir ABSOLlJTEIiY FBEE!-e» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to 84.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 2ad, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information^ apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Elementory Science for tlie Common 
. Sehoola. 

[An address delivered before the Kansas State 
Teachers' Association at Emporia, June 28tb, 
1877, by Prof. W. K. Kedzle.] 

[Qmeludedfritmlast weeJe.] 
None of us I think can fail to admit, 
when we consider the relative importance 
of studies, that the course of study in the 
average common school is not only unwisely 
narrow and restricted in its scope, but that 
far too much time is devoted to endless rep- 
etition in studies of no more importance to 
the average man than others which are 
utterly and entirely neglected. We all 
believe that a knowledge of numbers suffi- 
cient for the ordinary commercial transac- 
tions of life; a knowledge of words, their 
relations and their uses, sufficient to enable us 
to talk and write good English ; and a knowl- 
edge of the general features of the earth's 
BurfiEice and the distribution of governments 
thereon, so that we may know something of 
the nature and. resources of our own coun- 
try and of those around us, — are the first 
absolute and essential requisites for every 
intelligent man and woman. But how 
indefinitely and immeasurably beyond the 
usual, or even the extraordinarpr, demands 
of every-day life is the arithmetic, grammar 
and geography taught in our schools allowed 
to extend itself; so that our arithmetics have 
become great puzzle books, with problems 
to which no mercantile operations on the 
face of the earth can furnish a parallel ; our 
grammars a dry complication of what 
should be one of the most simple and 
attractive of studies ; our geographies loaded 
down with the physical and political details 
of obscure and unimportant regions, to the 
neglect of that general study of the earth's 
features and resources which is the cream of 
natural science. 

Now, to all this great expenditure of time 
in this narrow field of study, no reasonable 
man could offer any objection did it not 
involve the complete neglect and ignorance 
of other subjects of study of equal or greater 
importance in eveiy-day life. It has also 
created an utterlv false and absurd standard 
of what is to \)e regarded as important 
knowledge and what as pardonable igno- 
rance. The young school graduate, who 
would feel himself overwhelmed with shame 
and reproach should he fail in solving some 

Eroblem in cube root or alligation, or in 
ounding some obscure province whose geo- 
graphical outlines are never two years alike, 
will confess with perfect self-possession his 
complete ignorance of the course 6f the 
blood in his own body, of the composition 
of the air he breathes, of the food he eats 
and of the water he drinks ; of the nature of 
sunlight, or of the cause of the rainbow 



above him ; of the nature and origin of the 
soil of his father's farm, or of the stone of 
which his house is built, — simply because by 
inference he has been taught to look u^n 
all these things as matters about which 
ordinary people may freely confess their 
ignorance with no feelings of regret or self- 
reproach. And yet, from the simple stand- 
point of hard, practical utility, what can be 
more important for every-day use than a 
knowledge of these every-day matters 
which are constantly nibbing against us at 
every moment of our lives. And when we 
consider what an enormous proportion of 
our rising generation will owe to the com- 
mon school alone all they do receive as an 
education, does it seem either right or just 
to shut them out of all knowledge of these 
fascinating fields, in which the least element- 
ary instruction would add so much to their 
happiness and usefulness in the future as 
men and women. In addition to all this, 
from my own experience as a student and 
as a teacher, I am convinced that the intro- 
duction of a few of these more important 
branches in elementary science will lighten 
rather than increase the burdens of the 
teachers, from the increased interest and 
enthusiasm they will inspire in the minds 
of the children themselves. There is no 
boy or girl living who will not find some 
one of these studies just to their taste, and 
from the love of study which it will inspire, 
other and less agreeable studies will shine 
under a new light t^ their eyes, I doubt 
not there are many in this room this morn- 
ing who could testify by the memories of 
their own lives to the truth of this which I 
speak. 

I can never discuss this subject without 
there rising up before my mind's eye the 
picture of my own boyhood ; of my first 
school days in a little country village, and 
in a genuine common country school with 
the most orthodox and antiquated course of 
study imaginable ; of the blind, plodding, 
hopeless, aimless struggle, over and over 
again, through the mazes of grammar, geog- 
raphy and arithmetic, whose stupendous 
principles it was my own and my teacher's 
opinion could never be hammered into my 
sluggish brain ; of the absurd lessons^ in 
spelling long pollysyllabic words which, 
if they ever haa any meaning, lost it under 
such circumstances, and which, as in all my 
reading and study I have never encoun- 
tered since, I firmly believe were coined for 
the simple purpose of torture. But soon 
there came a change. Removal to a new 
home, under new and more enlightened 
surroundings, afforded the opportunity, in 
connection with other school studies, of a 
brief insight into a few of the wonders of 
natural science ; when, behold what a trans- 
formation I Under the magic touch of this 
new impulse there seemed to unfold before 
me a new and a noble incentive to study 
and application, which extended not alone 
to these fascinating studies, but which by 
its reflex influence added a new and a 
keener zest for every other branch of studpr 
which it became my duty to master ; until 
at last study and the student's life became. 



of itself, for its own sake, its own exceeding 
great reward. Years afterward, when the 
work of the school student became ex- 
changed for the duties of the common 
school-teacher, I remembered these little 
experiences in my own school-day life ; and 
some of the happiest hours in my country 
school-teaching career I now remember in 
connection wiui these litttle classes in ele- 
mentary science, or upon Friday afternoons 
in the performance of experiments and the 
discussion of siniple principles before the 
entire school. Nothing could be more 
encouraging and inspiring to the teacher 
than the interest which such instruction, 
given for the most part orally, excited in 
the mind of every pupil in that school- 
room ; with what wonder and astonishment 
the simplest experiments and principles in 
chemistry and physics were received, espe- 
cially when they served to explain some 
very familiar occcftrence in every-day life, 
such as those connected with light and 
color, sound, the echo, atmospheric pressure, 
etc. I shall never forget, for example, the 
perfect revelation^ even to the older pupils, 
was the explanation of the pressure of^the 
atmosphere as the power which held the 
paper upon the mouth of an inverted tum- 
oler of water, and which rendered so impos- 
sible the lifting of a little piece of card- 
board with a pin thrust through it from the 
end of a common spool with a blast of air 
from the lungs thrown from below upward. 
The interest excited by even so brief an 
insight into some of these to them new 
principles extended its beneficial influence 
over every study pursued within that room. 

My present field of labor at the Agrcult- 
ural College affords me especial fiicilities 
for realizing some of the advantages which 
I believe would follow the introduction of 
elementary studies in science into our own 
public schools. A large proportion of our 
pupils come to us directly from the common 
schools of this State. Their first acquaint- 
ance with physical science is during the 
second year of their course, when they enter 
my laboratory as students in elementary 
physics, popularly known as natural phil- 
osophy, a study especially adapted to the 
common schools; and I know of nothing 
more interesting or instructive than to 
observe the manner in which a careless, 
heedless, indiflferent student, whose whole 
range of ideas has been circumscribed by 
whait is known as the " common branches,'' 
will, under the influence of these new fields 
of study thus opened to his view, seem to 
discover within himself new capabilities 
and new incentives for effort and enthusi- 
asm in study, and who from henceforth is 
a new creature. Many of these students 
going back to their homes have been called 
upon to take charge of schools of their own ; 
and have repeatedly written me asking 
advice and assistance in giving some instruc- 
tion in elementary scientific branches in 
their own schools, which, as the beginning 
of a good work, I have done my utmost to 
encourage. 

Leaving the consideration of the various 
branches of natural science to such capable 
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authority as Prof. Snow, of the University, 
whose views opon this subject are no less 
pronounced than toy own, 1 will briefly 
suggest what I believe may be accom- 
plished in the departments of physical and 
experimental science in the common school. 
And at the outset we must rid ourselves of 
the idea that in teaching the elements of a 
science we are to teach any diluted prep- 
aration of that science. By the elements of 
a science let me be understood as meaning 
the essentials of that science, its vital, funda- 
mental principles, tersely expressed and 
simply illustrated ; very much upon the same 

ftrinciple as Prof Wm. D. Whitney's superb 
ittle book, in another field, called, "The 
Essentials of English Grammar." Hence, 
any one at all familiar with the condition 
of our popular scientific books need not be 
told that we need text-books upon these 
various sciences adapted to our especial pur- 
pose, and designed for use in the common 
schools alone. Our elementary text-books 
now in use among higher schools are quite 
unfitted for our purpose, because they are 
either condensations or dilutions of other 
works, — are too bulky, requiring too much 
time to complete them, and are filled with 
apparatus and experiments utterly beyond 
the range of the facilities of a common 
school-room. A book with specific objects 
of an ordinary school-room in view is what 
we want; compact, tera* and simple in its 
statements, and yet attractive in its style, 
with experiments simple and easily per- 
formed, while perfectly illustrating the prin- 
ciples in view ; books which shall be no 
more expensive than ordinary readers or 
arithmetics. We want, for example, a 
chemistry which shall tell the teacher how 
he can fit up his own laboratory upon a 
table beside his desk ; how he can make a 
pneumatic cistern out of a wash-tub, gas- 
nags out of bladders, gas jars out of 
bottles and tea plates; how he can manu- 
facture oxygen with an old gun barrel, 
hydrogen from a handful of shingle nails, 
carbonic acid from a piece of limestone 
picked up in the street ; how he can make a 
spirit-lamp which will cost him but fifteen 
ceqts, a funnel which which will cost him 
ten cents, and a first-rate blow-pipe which 
will cost him one cent. In other words, 
how, at the least expense and from the 
resources of an ordinary country village, a 
course in chemistry may be conducted 
which shall illustrate every essential prin- 
ciple simply and fully in the space of a sin- 
gle winter's terra. Again, under the head 
of elementary physics or natural philoso- 
phy, always a fascmating study for children, 
we need a book which shall, with the fewest 
possible pieces of apparatus, aim to illus- 
trate every vitally important principle; a 
book which shall constantly appeal to the 
student's mechanical ingenuity, showing 
him how, with a little skillful exercise with 
his jack-knife, a hand-saw and a hammer 
and nails, with a few cents' expenditure, he 
can construct little home-made pieces of 
apparatus, just as valuable for purposes of 
illustration as costly importations from 
London or Paris. 

Now, with such books as these in our 
hands, short courses in elementary science 
may be given with little or no addition to 
the expenses of the school year; and in 
which the slight additional labor required 
on the part of the teacher in preparation 
will be an hundred-fold repaid in the 
increased interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of the school children, which we may 
count upon as an absolute certainty. • 
In other departments of physical science, 



we are favored in Kansas with especial 
advantages. Nature has plticed at our dis- 
posal all the apparatus hecessary for a 
knowledge of the geology and mineralogy 
of our State by giving us geological forma- 
tions exceptionally simple, interesting and 
easily comprehended, and filled with the 
remains of the teeming animal and vegeta- 
ble life of past ages. How interesting and 
instniCtive a cabinet might be gathered 
from any neighborhood in Kansas by 
encouraging the children to gather and con- 
tribute K)r study whatever they find in the 
rocks or soil around their own homes. 
And in connection with our great resources 
as an agricultural State, how valuable the 
lessons which in this connection might be 
conveyed, showing the nature and origin of 
the soils of our farms. 

But like every good and desirable con- 
summation, it were worse than useless for 
us to shut our eyes to the fact that this 
work is one encompaiified with many and 
grave difficulties, many of them such as a 
teacher only can appreciate. Such are 
lack of the needed time in the school-day, 
lack of system so necessary in constructing 
courses in studies of this character, lack of 
money, irregularity of attendance of the 
school children themselves, and want of sym- 
pathy, if not utter indifference, too often 
encountered among the parents and patrons 
of the school. Now, in overcoming these 
obstacles, and in pushing this good work, 
haste must be made slowly. We must be 
satisfied with small beginnings, introducing 
first a single study, and then gradually 
broadening the sphere of instruction. We 
must commence at the foundation by 
acknowledging instruction in elementary 
scientific branches as part of the legitimate 
work of the common school, and provide a 
place for it accordingly ; and of course this 
involves a curtailing of the time now exclu- 
sively devoted to an excessively detailed 
study of a few branchfts only. To unwisely 
attempt, without careful provision and 
preparation, to crowd all of these scientific 
studies at one time upon the already over- 
crowded school-room, is only to ensure a 
most disastrous failure for the whole enter- 
prise. We must bear in mind that it is the 
essentials of every study which must rank 
first in importance to the ordinary student 
of the common school, though at the same 
time remembering that there is not a single 
study which if fully considered might not 
occupy any one of us for a life-time. What 
is above all needed is system in the work of 
the school-room, for system is itself the 
great economizer of time ; and when to this 
we can add complete uniformity of text- 
books throughout, no trouble need be appre- 
hended in finding time for the work pro- 
posed. 

As already intimated, the difficulty of lim- 
ited means upon the part of our people need 
prove no insuperable obstacle, for with the 
right books, a few dollars and a little inge- 
nuity will accomplish every object. And, 
finally, when we have succeeded in rousing 
that dormant curiosity and enthusiasm 
upon these subjects of study which is a nat- 
ural part of every child's organization, we 
shall find irregularity of attendance and 
indifference of parents to be difficulties 
which will vanish in a breath. There is, 
however, another little obstacle which may 
have suggested itself to the minds of many 
teachers present ; namely, that the ordinary 
teacher's acquaintance with most of these 
branches of elementary science is of a theo- 
retical rather than a practical nature, which 
unfits him for meeting those little exigen- 



cies of the school-room which arise from 
limited means and little apparatus. 

Now, as this is a matter in which the 
Whole State is interested, why should not 
the facilities of the State be turned to our 
advantage? I see no reason why, for six 
weeks during the summer vacation, the 
chemical and physical laboratories of the 
State Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
and of the University, at Lawrence, should 
not be open under their respective profes- 
sors in charge to those teachers of the State 
who may desire, by practical study and hy 
work with their own hands, to add to their 
stock of skill as instructors and manipu- 
lators in the school-room. The moderate 
expense attending such a course should 
place it within the means oP every teacher. 
You may be sure that when you make the 
demand the doors cannot long remain closed 
to you. What has already been accom- 
plished in elementary instruction in vari- 
ous schools through the State, whose names 
I need not mention here, shows what deter- 
mined effort may achieve. Of thfc we ma^ 
rest assured, the good work will go on, if 
not with us then without us. Throughout 
our land educators are everywhere awaken- 
ing to the importance of this theme, and 
will it not in the end be far pleasanter for 
us to be numbered with the van than in the 
rear? And, above all, is it not true that 
here with us, in thus lifting to a higher and 
nobler plane the standard of popular intelli- 
gence, we shall the sooner realize our 
hopes and our aspirations as a common- 
wealth? 
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The Board of Regents at its recent meet- 
ing modified the courses of study as fol- 
lows: 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

fbll Term.— 1. Drill iu English ; 2. Drill in Arith- 
metic ; 3. Industrial Drawing. 

Spring Term.— A. English Structure; 5. Advanced 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping; 6. U. S. History, In- 
dustrial Drawing. 

SECOND YBAB. 

FUl Term.— 1. Physiology ; 2. Rhetoric ; S. Alge- 
bra. 

Sjpnng Term.— A. Practical Agriculture (element- 
ary); 5. Physics; 6. Industrial Drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term.— I. Botany and Entomology; 2. Inor- 
ganic Chemistry ; 3. Practical Geometry. 

Spring Term.— 4. Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening; 5. Organic and Analytical Chem- 
istry ; 6. Practical Surveying. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fbll Term.— l. Practical Agriculture (advanced) : 
2. Geology, Mineralogy ; 3. Political Economy and 
Prftcticsil Tjh.w. 

Spring Term.—'i. Zoology; 5. Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Meteorology; 6. Logic. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fbll Term.— 1. Drill in English ; 2. Drill in Arith- 
metic; 3. Industrial Drawing, 

gyring Term.— 4. English Structure ; 5. Drill in 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping; 6. U. 8. History, Draw- 
ing. 

SECOND YEAR. 

jFW/ Tfemi.— l. Physiology; 2. Rhetoric; 8. Alge- 
bra. 

Spring Term.— 4. English Literature; 5. Physics; 
6. Industrial Drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fbll Term.— 1. Botany and Entomology; 2. Inor- 
ganic Chemistry ; 3. Industrial Drawing. 

^rtng Term.— 4. Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening; 5. Organic and Household Chem- 
istry ; 6. Household Economy. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term.— l. Farm Economy, Special Hygiene; 
2. Geology, Mineralogy ; 3. Political Economy and 
Prftctic&l liftw 

Spnng Term.— 4. Zoology ; 5. Meteorology, Phys- 
ical Geography ; 6. Logic. 
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associate rditobs, hembebs op the faculty. 

timb-tabijB op thb k. p. railway. 

PASSENGEB ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:21a.m. 

Going West 4:41 p. M. 

FBEIOHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11 : 20 p. m., and 4 : 31 p. m. 

Going West 7 : 40 a. m. and 1 : 30 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



MBTBOROIiOaiOAL RBOORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzle from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending July 18th, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AMD MONTH. 



Saturday 7 

Sunday 8 

Monday 9 

Tuesday 10 

Wednesday 11 

Thursday 12 

Friday ' 13 



Temperature. 


1 


1 


1 



100 

95 

83 

85 

83 

88 

89 



71° 

63 

60 

61 

60 

63. 

65 



88°.50 

85 .25 

75 .25 

77 .75 
78 

79 .25 

78 .75 



Bar, 



II 



28.74 
28.83 
28.86 
28.85 
88.87 
28.90 
28.81 



1^ 



1.15 



Average temperature for the week, 80°.39. 
Range of temperature for the week, 40°. 
Rainfall for the week, 1.15 inches. 



President Anderson and wife returned from the 
mountains last Tuesday. They will remain in 
Junction City uutil College opens. 

The base-ball game played on the 4th by the 
"Fats" and the'T^ans" of Manhattan, resulted 
in favor of the " Leans," the score standing 18 to 14. 

The Board of Regents met last Tuesday and 
adjourned Thursday. All the members were pres- 
ent, and some Important business was transacted. 

The dlminutiveness of the Industrialist and 
the quantity of other reading matter prevents us 
from giving a very lengthy report of our trip to 
Colorado. 

Albert Todd has been commissioned 2d Lieuten- 
ant of Company E, First Artillery, stationed at 
Fort Adams, Rhode Island. He will report for 
duty in the early part of November. 

The maple worms are Injuring a great many 
trees in Manhattan and vicinity. Something 
should be done to check the ravages of this pest, 
else all our beautiful shade trees will be destroyed. 

Mr. John Carpenter, of Johnston, Vermont, a 
brother of Mrs. Gale, arrived in Manhattan this 
week. He is in search of a new home, and if 
suited with this portion of the State will settle 
here permanently. 

We saw Byron Pound at Boulder, Colorado, last 
week. He has been engaged in the city express 
business, but has sold out and accepted the position 
of superintendent of teams in the construction of 
a railroad to Cheyenne. Byron looks and acts as 
natural as ever, and we are glad he is prospering. 

We learn from the Nationalist that L. E. Hum- 
phrey and J. S. Grifllng delivered orations at a 4th 
of July celebration in the northwest part of the 
county. Their subjects were respectively: "The 
Kind of Men we Need," and "The Past, Present 
and Future." The Nationalist correspondent says 
the orations were well delivered and well received 
by the patriotic audience. 

We have just received from the Department of 
the Interior a new " map of the United States and 
Territories, showing the extent of public surveys, 
Indian and military reservations, land grant rail- 
roads, railroads, canals, and other details, compiled 
from the official surveys of the General Land 
Office, and other authentic sources, under the 



direction of J. A. Williamson, CommisBioner. 
1876." In size It is about 4}^x7 feet, contains all 
desirable information, and consequently is a very 
valuable map. 

Will Burnham writes us as follows about his ex- 
amination at West Point : 

" I have passed the examination, and am now in 
camp ' tenting' with a fellow ' brute ' (as they are 
called) from Kentucky. We were two and a half 
days being examined. They say It was the hard- 
est examination that has been held for years. 
Out of 128 candidates, only 65 entered. I don't 
like camp life very much, especially when we have 
to be on drill and police duty half the time." 

We are sincerely glad that Will has passed the 
examination, and we hope he will successfully go 
through the four years of hard study before him 
and graduate a man of whom his country may be 
proud. 



A late number of the Kansas Farmer makes the 
following remarks about Prof. Kedzie's text-book 
on Agricultural Geology : 

It is one more evidence of Kansas progression, 
that, as the preface states, this book has been pre- 
pared " at the very urgent solicitation of the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, and that of 
other prominent educational workers." It seems 
to us this small manual meets a want long felt in 
common schools, and that to teachers and students 
it must prove invaluable. Special attention is 
given the geology, mineral resources and farm 
soils of this State. At the Manhattan Agricultural 
College we are now more honestly and faithfully 
testing the problem of industrial education than 
at any other institution in the United States, and 
Prof. Kedzie is doing valuable service to all our 
schools in proving that the applied sciences are of 
much greater value to every body than the exact 
sciences. We hope this new departure will be so 
heartily endorsed by public opinion that other ele- 
mentary science text-books may follow. We can 
better afford to introduce new science text-books 
into the Kansas schools, and forego the luxury of 
the biennial change of readers, spellers and arith- 
metics. Typographically, the Agricultural Geol- 
ogy is as admirable as if it were published for 
ornamental rather than useful purposes. 



We take the following from a private letter from 
Irving Todd, dated July 7th : 

"We are now in Boston, and have been here 
since the last of June. We reached Providence 
the following Sunday after leaving Manhattan, and 
staid there until the next Friday night. I looked 
around Providence a great deal, visited two large 
printing-offices, and spent one day in a sail on the 
Narragansett Bay. We then went to West Point 
on a steamer, by way of Stonington and New 
York. West Point is a splendid place. The Acad- 
emy buildings stand on a point of land jutting out 
into the Hudson. The buildings and government 
grounds occupy the whole of the point,— not more 
than one hundred acres. A more beautiful place 
than the parade ground, or one kept in more fault- 
less trim, cannot be imagined. After spending 
several days at this place, we returned to New 
York, stopping at Sing Sing on 'the way down. 
Here we visited Central Park, Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, A. T. Stewart's mammoth store, and some 
other places of interest. Going down to Newport 
for a sail up and down the bay, we encountered 
President Hayes. At this place we saw the 'old 
mill ' and the round tower supposed to have been 
built by the old Norsemen. Since reaching Bos- 
ton we have been to Bunker Hill, the Navy Yard 
and the Massachusetts State House." 



OtJR JOURNBT TO THB MOUNTAINS. 

On Monday evening, the 2d Inst., two hundred 
and seveuty-flve persons, mostly from Manhattan 
and the neighboring stations on the Kansas Pa- 
cific Railroad, started on a pleasure trip to Col- 
orado. We reached Denver on Tuesday evening 
without delay or accident of any kind, and, after 
being nicely quartered in the different hotels, im- 
mediately began making arrangements for trans- 
portation to the various places of Interest adjacent 
to that city. Arrangements were made for two 
excursions, — one northward to Boulder, Idaho 
Springs, Central City and return, another south- 
ward to Colorado Springs, Manltou and return. 

In the two days given to the first trip, the excur- 
sion visited Boulder and Clear Creek Canyons, and 
the great mining and smelting works In Central 
City. The Clear Creek Canyon was the grandest 
sight we saw during our entire journey. It Is 
twenty-one miles long, and is ascended by means 
of a narrow-gauge railroad which makes 350 curves 
and rises 2,300 feet during the ascent. Huge 
gulches, tall mountains, roaring waters, over- 
hanging rocks, and other weird and lovely scenery 
make this ride one that is grand and beautiful 
beyond description. 

Central City is an extensive mining town, and 



while there we visited its largest mines and great 
smelting works. The hills afl around this place 
are covered with mines which produce ore worth 
from 8100 to 8200 per ton. There are several proc- 
esses through which the mineral passes before 
the different metals are separated from It,— such 
as crushing, aasortingj burhing, melting, etc. 
When finished the purity of the metals from these 
mines is as follows: Copper, 96 per cent; silver, 98 
per cent; gold, 99% per cent. From fifty to sev- 
enty thousand dollars in gold and silver are 
shipped from this city every week. 

On Friday morning the party went to Colorado 
Springs, where we spent a day and a half In visit- 




ought to have had a month and a half instead of a 
day and a half In which to examine this garden of 
curiosities and beauties. There Is no use In our 
attempting a description of these scenes in the 
limited amount of space at our disposal. Twelve 
of our company climbed Pike's Peatc. looked over 
at the Turks and Russians In Armenia, shook their 
heads at the raiding Mexicans on the Rio Grande, 
and winked one eye at the Indian depredations In 
the northwest, while with the other they gazed 
contemptuously down upon those unfortunate 
Kansans who did not go on the excursion. Flow- 
ers and snow-banks grow side by side on this 
Peak, and although water freezes there at night 
the weather Is only comfortably cool. 

Sunday and part of Monday were spent in Den- 
ver, attending the various religious exercises, vis- 
iting the mint, the fire department, the museum 
and galleries, and other places of Interest. On 
Monday afternoon at 4:30, the excursionists bid 
adieu to the kind and hospitable people of Denver 
and turned their faces homeward, arriving in 
Manhattan Tuesday evening at ten o'clcck. This 
was the cheapest, most profitable and most enjoy- 
able trip we ever made: and we know that all 
hands fully appreciated this season of sight^seelng 
which comes to most people only once In a life- 
time. 

fMlelegraphy.- Four miles of line, twenty- 
M. five line instruments, and dally instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



llie Indnstrlaltst.- A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 
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HH. Roberts, M. !>.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Marsh Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
chine has never been in use to the extent 
ofa day's work. Price, $100. Address, E.M.Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tf 

Clothier.— Wra. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

nranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 

i"Ji- Jno. W.Webb, Cashier; Geo. 8. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. 8., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom It is intended. It Is thoroughly practical 
In its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology ; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 46 cents ; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 

The T^arm IDepartment 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jerseys and Galloways. Also , 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
of the celebrated boars Lord Liverpool and British 
Sovereign II. We have also for sale a' few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. ' Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Ibrm, 

(l].tf) Manhattan, Kansas, 
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The number of acres in winter wheat in 
Rice county is 17,751 ; spring wheat 2,664J, 
making a total acreage in wheat this season 
of20,215i. 

JoHygON county has this year 10,365 acres 
of winter wheat and 64,922 acres of com. 
Wakarusa township in Douglas county will 
not be far behind these figures. 

A STOCK raiser of Brown county, named 
Henry Meibach, sold a pig the other day 
that was only two months old and weighed 
sixty-eight and a half pounds. It was of 
the Poland-China breed. 



The time has come when not only the wel- 
fare of the agricultural classes themselves, 
but the safety and prosperity of our sovem- 
ment demands some organization which will 
educate, elevate and strengthen a class 
which has been so much neglected. A 
country like this needs a class of farmers as 
wise, as intelligent, and cultivated as any 
part of its people. The farmer must not 
only know how to reach the highest and 
most intelligent results in the way of pro- 
duction, but he must add to their wide 
range of knowledge the education of the 
merchant, to enable him to buy and sell ; of 
the statesman, that he mav vote wisely; of 
the lawyer, that he may criticise and use the 
laws, Our professional men must be edu- 
cated men. They must not only be able to 
do, but know why they do ; but the man of 
the broadest and most general education 
should be the farmer, because his success 
requires a wider range of knowledge and a 
sound and accurate judgment of principles 
and facts in differing fields. — Sickle and 
Sheaf. 



IiAJN9A.& FRIB8S. 



A8 an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 

Record, Belolt, Kansas. A real-estate paper. 
25 cents per year. Tells all about north- 
western Kansas. Kelly A Bertram, Proprietors. 

Ne'ws. Qlrard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.60 per year. Tipton 
A Lamoreaux, Editors. 

Ne'wr Oenturjr. The temperance paper of 
Kansas. Published at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B. Campbell, O. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent A Co., 
Publishers. 47-8m 

Independent, Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablished 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
$1.60 a year. Politics, independent but not neu- 
tral. W. Qoddard, Publisher. 48-3m 

Home Record, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Established in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation, 3,2U0. No better medium for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Cushing, 
Editor. 44-3m 

The Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $6. 

filpectol for Woman.— Special leoturea on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, disoussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
aie, consisting of the chemjstry oi^cooVing, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



npowBShip Booluu Poor Records, Estray 
-■■ Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

'B<arniln« for Proflt.— Special courses in 
■■- Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage. Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course fn Practical Agriculture. 



Avrienltnral College I<ands.— These 
•*»• lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $6.00 to 
86.2S per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
weU worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. B. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



"■Brintlnv !— Daily instruction and drill in the 
•■■ work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 

f>rinter. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ng, the weekly publication of the Industbialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

ansa* Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family Journal. In its 16th year, 10>page 
weekly. S2.00 per year. Original, Indepenaent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals. — JV. Y. Trwune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West. — Philadelphia, 
Pa., Ivacnoal Parmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper. — National 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmkb very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose. — Jos. Harris, o/ Moreton 
Pbrm, author of " Walks and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest. — Wendell Phulips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— CMden Era (HI.) 
Master .M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says: 
•*I never forget to mention the Kansas Fabhbb as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 8 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 88-8m 

elbments of 
Agricultural Geology. 

By WM. M. KEDZIE, M. 8.. Professor in Kansas 
Stale AgricuUwal College. 

Agriculture being the leading interest in Kan- 
sas, it is of prime importance that the sciences 
bearing upon it should have a place in the State 
system of education. That this fact has been very 

?:enerally recognized we have a proof in the adop- 
ion of article vl. Section 6, of the Kansas Session 
Laws of 1876. It demands that every applicant for 
a teacher's '^A" certificate shall be familiar with 
" the elements of Geology so far as relates to the 
manner of formation of soils and their adaptation 
to the purposes of production." There has 
hitherto oeen no text-book published, however, 
at all adapted to the wants of the common schools 
in this respect. T?ie EHements of Agricultural Geol- 
ogy has been written by Professor Kedzie, at the 
urgent solicitation of many prominent educators 
throughout the State, with the object of supplying 
this want. It presents the subject in simple, un- 
technical language that will oe easily compre- 
hended by the pupils for whom it is intended. It 
is thoroughly practical in its teachings, and at the 
same time, irom a scientific point of view, it is 
rigidly exact. 

The Oriain and Formation cf Soils, particularly 
those of Kansas, forms the second part of the book, 
and will be of interest to agriculturists generally. 
Teachers designing to apply for the "A" Certifi- 
cate will find the work exactly adapted to their 
needs as far as this branch of study is concerned. 

Professor Kedzie's reputation as an educator 
being so well established throughout the State, the 
Publishers present his work with everv confidence 
that it will meet with a most favorable reception. 

Price, 12mo., cloth, 96pp., wholesale, 94.80 per 
dozen. Van Antwerp, Bbaoo A Co., 

(2-tf) Cincinnati and New York. 

For sale at S. M. Fox's book store, in Manhattan. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Revento. 

M. J. 8ALTBR, Ohftimutn, Thayer, Neosho Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, 8«o'y, Manhattan, RUey Oo. 

J. LAWRBNOB, Belolt, MltotaeU Oo. 

B. Ij. KINCHBBUBY) Borllnffton, OoOsy Oo. 

J. R. HAIiLOWBLL, Oolumbue, Otaerokee Oo. 

8. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Ohaae Oo. 

JNO. A. ANBBRSON, Manhattan, RUey Oo. 

E. B. Pdbckll, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
G. Gale. Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

JNO. A. AVDEBaOV, President. 

M. L. WARD, Prtif. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Otemistry and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTON, Pntf. Prac. Agriod., Sup't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y EnglUh, Mathematics. 

C. V. RILEY^ Lecturer on Entomology. 

D. J. BREWER, i/ec/itrer on Practiced Law. 
A. TODD Sup't Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, SupH Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, *^'< TeUqraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MRS. M. L. WARD, Teacher of Oerman and French. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
MRS. H. V. WERDEN. Teacher InsCrn'm MuHc. 
GEORGE H. FAILYER, Assistant in Chemistry. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-Keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practica' 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, ar.d as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinerv and 
Dress-makingj Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 

49*TVITION ABSOI<VTEI<T FBEEI-e|i 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.76 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar : — Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Batter Ts. Cheese. 

The tendency every year is to work up more 
closely every product of the farm. It has 
often been said that the farmer wastes for 
want of knowledge a splendid margin of 
profit. The dairy interest has its great 
waate as well as other departments of agri- 
culture. Butter represents only one-third 
of the milk, but when this is made all the 
rest is generally treated as refuse and fed to 
pigs or calves. Now, the caseine of 
the skimmed milk has a greater food value, 
though not commercial value, than the but- 
ter. There have been many efforts to save 
the cheese of the skimmed milk, represent- 
ing as it does one-half, at least, of the food 
value of the whole milk. That we may 
realize what an enormous amount of excel- 
lent human food goes to waste for the want 
of proper knowledge of how to utilize this 
skimmed milk, we have only to look at the 
statistics of butter production in the United 
States. The lowest estimate that can be 
made for 1876, based upon the census of 
1870, is 660,000,01)0 pounds of butter ; and 
it is well established that for each pound of 
butter made two pounds of cheese may be 
made from the skimmed milk. This would 
yield 1,300,000,000 pouhds of cheese as the 
natural production of the milk from which 
butter has been made. Now, if we only 
value this cheese as equal to ordinary beef 
as food, then it would represent 1,733,333 
head of cattle, dressing 750 pounds of meat 
each. And if this cheese were so well made 
as to be worth eight cents per pound, it 



would amount to $104,000,000 per annum. 
We make these calculations to show what 
a great field there is here for the use of skill 
and scientific study in turning this great 
waste into a hum'an blessing. We have 
been quite inclined to favor every effort 
designed to make wholesome food of this 
product. We know that some of our most 
intelligent dairymen have regarded the 
manufacture of skim cheese as a direct 
injury to the market for whole milk cheese, 
and have often carried our leading aflsocia- 
tions with them in condemnation of the 
practice; but these opinions resulted from 
the large quantity of vile skim cheese made 
without skill,— the caseine simply dried 
down like rawhide, and quite unfit for the 
human stomach. Skill must devise ways 
ol" breaking down this caseine in skim 
cheese into a soft, plastic, buttery condition, 
Buch as may be eaten with pleaflure to the 
palate and profit to the body. In fact, this 
has often been done in accidental cases, and 
it would seem, from a statement of Prof. 
Voelcker, that some cheese-makers in Nor- 
way have discovered a system of doing it, 
as he had received such cheese so soft and 
plastic that it might be spread upon bread 



like butter, and in taste could not be de- 
tected from whole milk cheese, although it 
contained but the smallest fraction of butter. 
The great bulk of the nutriment in milk is 
in the caseine, and the butter is mostly val- 
uable in assisting in the curing process of 
the cheese, breaking down the tough text- 
ure of the caseine, rendering it more agree- 
able to the taste and more easily digested. 
Now, what is most urgently wanted is a sure 
and easy process bv which this condition in 
the caseine may be produced without the 
aid of the butter. — NaMonai Live Stock Jour- 

Exports of Fresh Beef to Enrope. 

A statement has recently been compiled 
by the Bureau of Statistics which shows the 
remarkable progress made in the exporta- 
tion of fresh beef from the United States to 
Europe. The first shipments were made in 
October, 1875, when 36,000 pounds of beef, 
valued at $2,800, were exported. The fol- 
lowing month the same number of pounds 
valued at the same amount were shipped. 
These two months' shipments, which appear 
to be experimental, proved eminently suc- 
cessful, and from that time forward the 
shipments have steadily increased, going 
from 36,000 pounds in November, 1875, to 
134 000 in December of the same year. The 
The year 1876 opened with the success of 
the experiment fully established, and dur- 
ing the first month of that year 162,000 
pounds were shipped . For the three months 
ending March 31st, 1876, 766,000 pounds, 
valued at $61,000 dollars, were exported. 
The month following, the exportation in- 
creased from 300,000 pounds in March to 
1,256,000 pounds ; and during the months of 
May, June, July and August over 1,000,000 
pounds were shipped each month. The two 
following months, September and October, 
the shipments averaged 2,500,000 pounds 
each month. To that time the exportation 
of fresh beef was confined to the port of 
New York. In October, Philadelphia com- 
menced exporting, the first shipment in that 
month from that port reaching 151,000 
pounds. The next month, November, Phil- 
adelphia shipped nearly 1,219,500 pounds 
and New York shipped nearly 3,000,000 
pounds for the same month. For the 
months of April and May, the aggregate 
shipments from New York and Philadel- 
phia averaged over 7,000,000 pounds per 
month. 

A comparison of the first three months of 
1876 with the same period of 1877 will show 
the extent to which the exportation of fresh 
beef has increased. For the three months 
ending March, 1876, the number of pounds 
shipped was 766,000, valued at $61,000. 
For the same period of this year the ship- 
ments reached 14,233,015 pounds, valued at 
$1,266,972 ; and these figures are exceeded 
by those showing the shipments for April 
and May last, during which two months the 
number of pounds exported was 15,869,978, 
valued at $1,637,387. The total number of 
pounds exported from October, 1875, to 
May 31st last, a period of 20 months, was 
50,166,447 pounds, valuetl at $4,564,638. 



I Of this aggregate there was shipped from 
I New York over 40,000,000 pounds, and the 
remainder was shipped .from Philadelphia. 
The largest shipment made in any one 
month was for April last, when the expor- 
tation reached 8,578,213 pounds, at a valua- 
tion of $838,311. Before the close of the 
present calendar year, it is quite probable 
the valuation of the monthl;^ shipments of 
this new article of domestic export will 
exceed $1,000,000.— .^^pona News. 

Fence Posts Top End Down. 

A study of vegetable physiology led me 
to try several experiments, many years ago, 
to throw light upon this question. The sap 
of moisture goes up in the sap wood from 
the roots to the leaves of the trees. I found 
if the post is butt end down, the pores are 
open upward, and water can go up, and thus 
keep the post moist between wind and wa- 
ter, which must cause a rapid decay. It 
appeared probable that the pores were only 
open upward, and not downward in the tree. 
To test this 1 cut a small maple sapling two 
inches through in Mav, leaving the limbs 
all on, and placed the butt end in a pail of 
brine. In thirty-six hours the leaves were 
saturated with brine, the taste of the salt 
being strong. At the same time I had cut 
off the top branch, leaving the rest of the 
limbs. After winding a cloth around the 
butt end to prevent evaporation, I placed 
the top end in a pail of brine, and allowed 
it to remain several days, but no brine had 
been absorbed by the top end. It had not 
penetrated the pores as far as the end was 
immersed, for if the bark was scraped there 
was not the slightest taste of salt to be found. 
This being the case with the green tree, 
how much more must the pores of the dry 
tree be closed from the top end downward ? 
I have tried many similar experiments, and 
think the question settled that if a post is 
placed top end down no moisture can ascend 
from the bottom of the hole up the post to 
rot it, but when the butt end is down the 
moisture can ascend the pores very rapidly 
if green, and slowly if dry. Seasoned posts 
are found to last much longer, because the 
pores are more or less filled within the sea- 
soned wood. I should also infer that plac- 
ing the top end down would make more dif- 
ference in a green than in a dry post. In 
pursuance of the fact that the pores of green 
timber had been often saturated with differ- 
ent solutions to preserve it, by immersing 
the butt end, freshly cut, in the solution to 
be absorbed, it will also be noted that burn- 
ing or charring the posts only closes the 
pores and prevents the absorbtion of water. 
— Gountry Oentleman. 



FoEEiGN papers believe that Europe can 
take 2,000,000 head of cattle from the 
United States every year, the limit of cattle- 
rearing having been reached in many parts 
of Europe. Figure up yourself what that 
would come to in the way of revenue to the 
United States at $75 a head. The impres- 
sion abroad is that Americans are not acting 
with reference to the export of beef as vig- 
orously as they might.— Pao/a Spirit. 
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Enough Ib now known to authorize an 
opinion respecting the main crops of 1877. 
In this section, and probably throughout 
the greater part of the State, the white 
wheat may be set down as about a failure. 
In some localities the red has been dam- 
aged, but as a general rule will not be far 
below a full crop. Taking into account the 
greater acreage of this year over last year, 
ahd it is not improbable that the aggregate 
number of bushels for 1877 will be up to 
the thirteen millions of 1876, and some 
close observers insist that it will be greater 
than ever before. First accounts are always 
exaggerated, and each day seems to strength- 
en the belief that, taking all portions of the 
State, the wheat yield will be better than 
was feared two weeks ago. 

The late rains have almost, if not quite, 
ensured the corn ; and the present prospect 
is that more than an average crop will be 
gathered. How much the usual acreage in 
com has been decreased by the wheat fever 
on the one hand, and increased by the 
extra breadth of land broken on the other, 
remains to be seep ; but it is safe to say that 
the crop is more apt to be above than below 
100,000,000 bushels. 

Stock men have not only had a fine sea- 
son thus far, but could not reasonably ask 
for a better outlook than that before them. 
In this section the fruit yield will be fair, 
and the gardener cannot reasonably com- 
plain. Taking the season and State as a 
whole, Kansas has a great deal to be proud 
of, and the yields are far better than any 
man had any ground to expect last spring. 



Foar Years. 

The reduction of the course of study of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College to 
four years, beginning at the point to which 
the average district school will carry the 
pupil, brings an agricultural education still 
closer to the people, and places it yet more 
surely within the reach of those boys who 
have to earn their way by the labor of their 
hands. 

It has not been bo very many years, even 
in America, since an "education" was 
deemed to be the exclusive right of the aris- 
tocratic few ; and down in the hearts of hun- 
dreds of persons to-day is the feeling that a 
boy who intends to be a farmer, or a girl 
who expects to support herself by manual 
labor, is rather putting on airs and getting 
" betwixt the wind and ray nobility," by 
seeking an education that will specially 
train them for the field or shop. The oper- 
ation of the common schools in the United 
States has done much toward grinding this 



exclusiveness into powder, aiid the endow- 
ment by Congress of agricultural colleges 
has done something towards opening the 
eyes of the masses to the fact that a farmer 
is just as much entitled to a collegiate train- 
ing for his work as is the lawyer or doctor 
to one for his profession. But even in the 
common schools the course of study is avow- 
edly used for the purpose of preparing 
pupils to enter those colleges or universities 
which educate students for the learned pro- 
fessions, notwithstanding the fact that nine- 
ty-seven of the citizens of Kansas follow 
industrial pursuits for every three who prac- 
tice the professions. And so long as these 
schools are thus conducted, and, instead of 
teaching that knowledge which has a prac- 
tical value for the ninety-seven, mainly 
give instruction in the fancy things that are 
of no especial value to any body except 
teachers or other professional men, the afore- 
said persons see that no particular " harm " 
is being done. When, however, it comes to 
affording a collegiate training for the farm, 
and to varying from the line and methods 
of the professional education just so far as is 
necessary for giving a training that will 
make a boy an intelligent and successful 
farmer, then the country is held to be in 
danger, and numerous objections are made 
and able-bodied criticisms aired. 

There are two forces in the great majority 
of American institutions which practically 
maintain the exclusive claim of the elect 
few to a collegiate education, and which 
operate against those youths whose parents 
are poor. The first of these is the length 
and arrangement of the usual course of 
study, and the second is the expense of 
attendance. 

The standard course of the United States 
is rather as an accidental cow-path than as 
a direct road purposely laid off as a high- 
way between designated points. When uni- 
versities were established in Europe they 
were chiefly designed for the benefit of the- 
ologians, and were largely moulded by the 
clergy. In time they came to provide some- 
what for the lawyer, doctor and statesman ; 
but they never did, and do not to-day, regard 
the specific wants of the farmer or mechanic. 
With the settlement of America also came 
the European notions of education, and the 
American system is in the main a copy of 
the continental one. The process of its 
growth may be fairly indicated by the 
following imaginary case : Suppose that, for 
the purpose of promoting intelligence and 
of affording American students European 
advantages, and, especially, of doing some- 
thing that its rivals hadn't done. Harvard 
should offer instruction in the noble and 
important art of deciphering Egyptian hie- 
roglyphics. Harvard would blow about it. 
Whereupon, Yale, not to be behind in the 
march of progress, would establish a similar 
chair and go one better by affording unri- 



valled facilities for the study of fossil but- 
terflies. Princeton, for the benefit of sci- 
ence, would order both chairs and an addi- 
tional one, say for giving instruction in the 
varieties, characteristics and best methods 
of collecting and preserving birds' nests, 
making a special point on African birds. 
As rapidly as possible the other institutions 
would fall into line, and after one or two 
generations of students had imbibed the col- 
legiate milk and fought over the peculiar 
advantages of their several colleges, the sen- 
timent would begin to grow that no institu- 
tion could be regarded as either sensible or 
first-class which didn't make a hideous copy 
of a frightful original by teaching something 
respecting Egyptian hieroglyphics, fossil 
butterflies and African birds' nests. This 
illustration is not so much overdrawn as 
many may suppose ; and it would not be at 
all difficult to show that a great deal of the 
slosh which is now found in the standard 
"curriculum" got there in precisely that 
way, and is held there just because the 
patrons don't stop to think. 

As a natural result of this hap-hazard 
growth, not only are studies included in the 
usual college course which are of little or 
no practical benefit, but the arrangement of 
the whole is such that the pupil is required 
to spend far more time in its completion 
than is either necessary or advantageous to 
those with whom time is a matter of any 
consequence whatever — as it ought to be 
with all. And just in the degree that the 
completion of the course is desirable, pre- 
cisely in the same degree is the presence of 
this useless chaff inexcusable. 

It costs money to send a student to college, 
and either the parent or pupil must furnish 
it. Sensible people, be they rich or poor, 
do not particularly care to pav say $600 
for an article that can be as well furnished 
for $400, or to spend^eix years in doing a 
thing that can be as well performed in four 
years. And apart from the injustice done 
the student by leading him to believe that 
the chaff is marketable wheat, and by re- 
quiring an unnecessary outlay of time and 
money, is the further fact that the effect of 
these long courses is to render it so difficult 
for those who have not an abundance of 
wealth to afford their children a collegiate 
education, that, practically, the bar of ex- 
clusiveness is firmly placed against the 
great majority of farmers' and mechanics' 
children. 

Now, the Agricultural College was endowed 
for the express purpose of giving such train- 
ing for the farm and shop as West Point 
gives for the army. It is neither a law, 
medical nor theological college, nor is it a 
normal school. It ought to be shaped for 
the direct benefit of the farmer and mechan- 
ic, and ought to be judged by that standard 
instead of the standard of professional edu- 
cation. Most men can see a difference 
between a flour mill and a kid glove factory, 
and can judge each by its own standard; 
but when'it comes to educational questions 
it is quite difficult for many persons to see 
that the instruction of a stock raiser ought 
to differ from that given to a lawyer's clerk. 
We congratulate the State and the Agricult- 
ural College upon the reduction in the 
course of study, and have no doubt that 
time will prove the wisdom, justice and ben- 
efit thereof. 
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TIMB-TABLB OF THE K. P. RAILWAY. 
PA88EMOEB ARRIVKB. 

Going East 11:21a.m. 

Going West 4:41 p. M. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:20 p. m., and 4:31 p. m. 

Going West 7 : 40 a. M. and 1 : 80 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



MBTBOBOLOOIOAIi RBOORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending July 19th, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH, 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 



Ten^perature. 



I 



P 



89° 

90 

89 

83 

73 

82 

76 



65° 

73 

S9 

63 

60 

60 

47 



78°.76 
83 
81 

74 .26 

71 .60 

73 .60 

66 .26 



Bar. 



28.81 
28.61 
28.63 
28.80 
88.73 
28.77 
28.82 



It ripens about the 



1^ 



1.26 
.50 



Average temperature for the week, 76°.32. 
Range of temperature for the week, 48°. 
Rainfall for the week, 1.76 inches. 



Mrs. Ward has returned from her visit to Ottawa, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week 
were remarkably cool days, 

James F. LaTourrette is clerking in a store and 
post-office in Las Animas, Colorado. 

The masons have been steadily at work on the 
barn, but the walls are not yet finished. 

W. C. Stewart and wife are going to house-keep- 
ing. They will occupy the house lately vacated by 
L. E. Humphrey. 

Prof. Gale is making a flying trip through the 
north-east part of the State in the interest of the 
State Horticultural Society. 

Lieutenant-Governor Salter, who is chairman of 
the Board of Regents of this Institution, has been 
appointed Register of the Land Office at Inde- 
pendence, Montgomery county. 

Persons having houses to rent to students next 
term will oblige us by making known that fact as 
early as possible, so that we may be able to give 
applicants the proper information on this subject. 
We have received the premium list of the Kan- 
sas City Exposition, which opens September 17th 
and continues six days. Twenty thousand dollars 
in premiums are advertised. Entries open to the 
world. 

The Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance 
win meet in Manhattan next Tuesday, the 24th 
Inst. A good attendance is expected from the dif- 
ferent divisions of the State, and an enthusiastic 
and beneficial session will undoubtedly be held. 

The Riley County Normal Institute is in session 
in Manhattan, with some thirty or forty persons 
in attendance. We understand the Institute will 
continue three or four weeks. Superintendent 
Billings, Prof. Lee and Prof. Hungerford are the 
leading instructors. 

Misses May Campbell, Emma Campbell and 
Phebe Rathbun called on us Friday afternoon. 
These young ladies are members of our printing 
class, and are eager for the College term to open, 
so that they may get to their "cases" again. 
Come up almost any time, ladles, and we will fur- 
nish you a "stick" and some " copy." 

We return thanks to 8. M. Brice, of Mound aty. 
Linn county, for specimens of a new variety of 
peach which he is propagating. These peaches 
have a rich color, a fine flavor, and are quite large, 
some of them weighing five and a half ounces. 
Mr. Brice claims that this is the best and earliest 



peach grown in this latitude 
first of July. 

This week the Mechanical Department sold to 
Brown & Elliot, furniture dealers in Manhattan, 
a bill of goods amounting to $130. The stock con- 
sisted of tables and bureaus of various kinds, 
wash-stands and knife-boxes, wall-pockets, brack- 
ets, etc. Messrs. Brown & Elliot are energetic, sue - 
cessful business men, and believe in patronizing 
home industries. 

We learn with sadness of the death of C. 8. Bu- 
ll's father In Blnghamton, New York. Mr. Buell 
and his brother came out here last year to make a 
home in the West, and have looked forward with 
pleasure to the prospect of soon meeting their 
father again ; but it was not so ordered. If ever 
they meet again, it will be " on the other side." 
We extend them the hand of sympathy. 

Prof. Shelton's little boy died Wednesday morn- 
ing. He had been quite sick for several days, but 
was supposed to be getting better until a short 
time before his death . His remains were followed 
to the grave on Wednesday evening by the be- 
reaved family and sorrowing friends. The entire 
community deeply sympathize with the Professor 
and his wife in the loss of their little cherub. 

During the thunder-storm last Sunday night, the 
house occupied by Mr. Thomas Morgan was struck 
by lightning. The charge passed down the chim- 
ney within three feet of where Mr. Morgan was 
sleeping. Johnny Griffing must have been out 
late visiting— his friends, for he did not hear the 
thunder, and was only awakened by the falling 
plaster and the dust in his room. No serious dam- 
age was done, but it was a narrow iwcape. 

We received a " postal " this week from Mrs. H. 
V. Perry, of Joplin, Mo., upon which she sends the 
following beautiful lines [as expressive of her 
affection for July flies : 

Oh, the flies ! the horrible flies ! 
Buzzing aroun«l like election lies ; 
Dodging around like a maniac's dream, 
Over the butter and into the cream, 
HoHing conventions all over the bread. 
Biting your ears and tickling your head. 
Crawling, 

Buzzing, 

Too busy to die — 
Dog gone the nasty, pestiferous fly. 



DO IT AGAIN. 
Our townsman. Gen. 8. M. Ferguson, who is any- 
thing in the world but a belligerent or blustering 
gentleman, some weeks ago got the idea into his 
head that he wanted to go to Colorado at less than 
ordinary rates, and that numerous other people 
were In the same fix. The fare from this point to 
Denver is 829.45, and when he chartered a special 
train and offfered tickets to Denver and return at 
810, it seemed to an outsider that Samuel's chances 
for making a permanent Investment of his super- 
fluous capital were remarkably good. In Colo- 
rado, also, his party obtained a reduction of rail- 
road fares from about «20 to «9 ; in other words, its 
members " did " far more than many tourists at a 
total fare of $19, and a total outlay of from $30 to 
$40 per person. So far from losing, he has been 
the gainer by a handsome profit on his risk and 
work ; and that party saw more In the same time 
and at less expense than any pay excursion has 
ever done. 

The railroad companies are satisfied with their 
receipts, the excurtlsts are more than satisfied 
with theirs, and the placid countenance of the 
General Is mellow and bright with the ripeness of 
contentment, being like unto an early apple fully 
matured. The only people who aren't satisfied are 
those who didn't go that time, and who, after har- 
vest, would like to cool their eyes with the sight 
of snow, stretch their lungs with mountain air, 
expand their souls by trying to wrap them around 
Pike's Peak, and blister their precious toes by 
cavorting about generally. Do it again, S. M., do 
It again ; and doxologize the train with some Pull- 
man cars for the benefit of the Nod family! 



Many hearts will be pained to read of the death 
of Eddie Shelton, which we this week record. Al- 
though Prof, and Mrs. Shelton have been in our 
midst but a few years, they have won many 
friends who deeply sympathize with them in this 
sad bereavement,— the loss of their bright and Ifty- 
able boy. The funeral services were held at their 
house on Wednesday evening, and conducted by 
Rev. Prof. hee.—NaiionaiUt. 

That little gem of a weekly paper, the Industri- 
alist, published at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan.; Kansas, for June 80th, con- 
tains a very sensible and well-written paper on 
the "Common Roads of Kansas," and "vacation 
Notes, No. 2," by Prof. Shelton, and we copy that 
portion of the Notes relating to Berkshire swine 
and fattening pigs, on account of the great value 
of the advanced ideas it contelaa.— Kansas Rural. 

LHTTBR FROM PROF. PLATT. 

Mendon, 111., July 16th, 1877. 
Editor IjiduslrialUt : —The "ark" landed us all 
safely at the old homestead last Friday. The sec- 
ond week of our journey the weather was so op- 
pressively hot that it was not very enjoyable trav- 
eling, or doing anything else: but the last week 
the weather was cool, the roads good, and we had 
a tip-top time. Saturday I spent" a part of the day 
rambling over the old farm : and it brought viv- 
idly to mind the old poem, " How dear to my heart 
are the scenes of my childhood," as I strolled over 
the hills where, thirty-five years ago, I used to 
gather hazel-nuts, and through the pasture where 
I used to drive the cows, and looked in the old 
barn where the hay was mowed away, not forget- 
ting the old swimming-hole on the creek, etc. Oh, 
if I was only a poet, how the muses would flow 1 
The crops through Missouri are very variable. 
On the south side of the river, from Kansas City 
through Independence, Lexington, Dover, and on 
to Glasgow, one hundred and twenty miles east or 
Kansas City, the crops were very fine. We passed 
every day many large fields of wheat Just being 
harvested which looked beautiful. The corn, oats 
and timothy hay fields were also growing quite 
lankly; but, crossing the river at Glasgow and 
proceeding north-east to Huntsvllle and on to 
Paris, there was quite a change. Verv few wheat 
fields were seen; the corn looked sickly, small 
and very weedy ; and for a whole day not an oat 
field was seen and few potatoes, while here and 
there a little patch of sickly tobacco plants would 
be sticking up through the weeds. The hay crop 
was the only good one. Very frequently the tops 
of last year's corn stalks would be seen above the 
weeds, showing that a plow had not touched the 
land this year. As we approached Palmyra and 
on to Qulncy, 111., there was a decided change for 

To an overland traveler across the State, one of 
the most noticeable features Is the improvement 
In the breeds of swine. We saw very few of those 
long-nosed, lop-eared, sharp-backed, slab-sided, 
long-legged, half-starved, stake and rider rail split- 
ters which used to frequent every lane and open 
patch of ground in the State; and in their places 
were to be seen many of what Dr. Vail calls the 
short-horn pig, with a mixture of the Essex and 
Poland-China. These animals were in good con- 
dition, far more pleasing to the eye, and certainly 
much less annoying as companions In camp; for 
those old hungry fellows used to make a raid into 
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camp and actually grab the biscuit out of the bake 
kettle and be off with it just while your back was 
turned a minute. This fact must also increase the 
pork Income of the State by many thousands of 
dollars. 

I cannot speak so favorably of the appearance 
of the school-houses of Missouri. In traveling the 
same distance in Kansas, one will see five or six 
neat and commodious school-houses where he will 
see one in Missouri. Some neat country churches, 
mostly belonging to the Methodist order, would 
meet the eye. Evidently, during the last decade 
there has been quite an Improvement in the gen- 
eral thrift of the State. The crops back of Qulncy, 
111., although backward on account of the rain last 
spring, promise a good yield,— except the fall 
wheat, which did not fill well. ^ ^ „oo a 

The thermometer yesterday stood at 98", antt 
last night I longed for one of our Kansas breezes 
to cool off the air so that I could sleep. Shall 
remain here visiting my friends a couple of weeks 
or so, and shall then face about the "ark" for 
Manhattan, which we hope to reach a week or so 
before the beginning of the term. 

Respectfully, J. E. Platt. 



Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 
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aiibattan Bank.-E. B. PurcelL Banker; 
i-TjB. jno. W. Webb, Cashier : Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 
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There are twenty-one colleges in the 
New England States. Maine has four, with 
455 students; New Hampshire one, with 
347; Vermont three, with 172; Massachu- 
setts nine, with 1,918; Ehode Island one, 
with 250 ; and Connecticut three, with 1,037 ; 
making a sum total of 4,179. Of all these 
colleges, Harvard has the largest number 
(1,370) of students. There are twenty 
women students at Harvard in the summer 
schools of chemistry and botany, and twelve 
at Yale in the school of fine arts. — Paola 



The Bureau of Statistics has prepared a 
statement showing the exports of cotton 
manufactures from the United States during 
the month of May, 1877, and for the six 
months ending the same compared with the 
corresponding periods of 1876. The exports 
of cotton goods during the 11 months end- 
ing May 3l8t, 1877, were 57,818,647 yards, 
valued at $4,^39,618, as against 44,279,405 
yards, valued at $3,429,316, in 1876. Other 
cotton goods to the value of $647,952 were 
also exported during the six months ended 
May 3l8t, 1877, as compared with $435,383 
in 1876. — Paoki Spirit. 

KansMi Wool. 

At the present time eastern wool markets 
do not recognize Kansas wool except undeai 
the general terra of " western." Colorado, 
New Mexico, Missouri, and other western 
wool-growing States are represented in the 
East, and their wools given a distinct quota- 
tion. Now, the fact is that Kansas wool 
will grade higher than either State men- 
tioned, and bring, if properly sold, a larger 
average price. More attention is given to 
the improvement of the flocks, and as a 
healthy wool-producing State Kansas has 
no superior. What is wanted at this time 
is organization among the sheep breeders of 
the State, through which organization they 
may perfect business arrangements for the 
sale of their wool in markets which will 
secure to them the grade and price justly 
due them. The intelligent attention now 
given to the improvement of sheep, of both 
Merino and long-wools in our State, will 
secure to our wool-growers the best prices 
the market allows, if there is the necessary 
attention given to perfecting arrangements 
for the sale of Kansas grown wool as Kan- 
sas wool. — Farmer. 



K-A^NSAS PRESS. 



be Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $5. 
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ra^ownshlp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



Hreclianical Department.— Regular In- 

iTji. struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
aet-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Dress-Maklnir «»»^ Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 



«• 



ardenlnfr for Profit. — Instruction and 
drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 



» 



tandard Stock I Standard Work I ! Stand- 
- -' ard Prices ! ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 
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ansas PnbllshlnK House.— Standard 

-■«- Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 
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larmlnv for Profit.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



<|lpecial for Woman.— St 

W Farm Economy, by Prof. E 



^ lecial lectures on 

Farm" Ecl)nomy, by Prof, ^helton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



As an expression of our appreciation of the 
kindness shown to the Industrialist by the 
Kansas press, we will insert gratis, for at least one 
month, a three-line nonpareil advertisement of 
any paper furnishing the copy therefor. 

ews, Girard, Crawford coumty. A Demo- 
cratic weekly paper published at the coun- 
ty seat of Crawford county, $1.50 per year. Tipton 
& Lamoreaux, Editors. 



A Krlcnltnral College liands.- These 
A- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent^nterest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from 85.00 to 
86 25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to »10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

Prlntlnar I— Daily instruction and drill In the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeplng; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste neccHsarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 



New Century. The temperance paper of 
Kansas. Publ{shed at Fort Scott. Weekly, 
at one dollar a year. Rev. Jno. Paulson and Jno. 
B Campbell, G. W. C. T., Editors. Sargent & Co., 
Publishers. 47-3ra 



Independent, Minneapolis, Kansas. Es- 
tablished 1871. The oldest, largest and cheap- 
est paper in the beautiful Solomon Valley. Price 
81.50 a year. Politics, Independent but not neu- 
tral. Vf. Goddard. Publisher^ , '^-9m 

oxne Record, Leavenworth, Kansas 
Established in 1872. Is the organ of the 
Home of the Friendless, an Institution founded 
and controlled by the women of the State of Kan- 
sas. Circulation. 3,200. No better mediuin for 
advertising in this section. Mrs. C. H. Gushing, 
Editor. -M-^m 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Revents. 

M. J. SALTER, Chairman, Thayer, Neosho Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Blley Oo. 

J. LAWBBNOB, Beloit, Mitchell Co. 

B. L. KINGSBUBT, Burllnsrtbn, Coffey Oo. 

J. B. HALLOWBLIi, Oolumbus, Cherokee Oo. 

8. M. vrOOD, Blmdale, Chase Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Blley Oo. 

E. B. PuRCELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



in^CTJL.TY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 

M L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agrieul., Sup't Farm. 

E GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J E. PLATT, Prof Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 

A. TODD Sup't Mechanical Department. 

A A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 

W C STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 

MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewtng Department. 

' — Teacher InslrumerUal Mustc. 



ansas Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 

Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 

weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— N. Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West— PhiladelpAm, 
Pa., Practical Fhrmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural ^aper.— National 
Live Slock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— Jb«. Harris, of Moreton 
Fhrm, author of " Walks and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.— Wendell Phdlips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.- Golden Era (111.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fitty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 38-3m 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow otheif Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing ; in Book-keeping ' and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Af?ricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, In 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, ard as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry,etc. 

The work-ahops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
#»>T1J1T10W ABSOMJTEI-Y FREEt-^ 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of 81 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to 84.00 
per week. 

Calendar:— Winter Term closed May 2.^, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Kansas the Best. 

Col. John A. Martin, of the Atchison 
Champion, thus concludes his article on the 
Kansas editorial excursion : 

But, after all, we like Kansas best. We 
like it better after visiting Colorado because 
Colorado is alongside of it. For Kansas 
will have to feed Colorado, and there is not 
a corn or wheat field, not an orchard or gar- 
den, not a mill or water power in all Kan- 
sas that is not the more valuable because 
Colorado is where she is and what she is. 
The day will come, and is not far distant, 
when all the wheat that can be raised in 
Colorado will not furnish bread for one in a 
thousand of the busy delvers and workers 
in the mountains. As for corn, Colorado 
does not pretend to produce it. 

We enjoyed our visit very much. It was 
at once a revelation and a delight. During 
the ten days of our absence we traveled over 
sixteen hundred miles, over four difierent 
railroads, and we saw much and learned 
much of the prairies, the plains and the 
mountains. Not a single accident nor an 
unpleasant occurrence marred the pleasure 
and enjoyment of this long, interesting and 
pleasant journey. We were glad to go and 
glad to return. We come back refreshed in 
body and mind, better Hatisfied with our own 
State, and more confident of its future than 
ever before. We have traveled through 
most of the States of the Union, and no- 
where can one enjoy lovelier landscape views, 
nowhere is there a richer or more fruitful 
soil, nowhere are all the elements of a pros- 
perous and contented life more happily 
blended, than here upon the rolling prairies 
of Kansas. 

From the peaks and cra^s and canyons of 
Colorado to the breezy prairies of Kansas is 
a sudden transition, keenly enjoyed by a 
true Kansan having a loving faith in the 
bounties of his own fair State. Colorado is 
grand, but Kansas is lovely. Colorado is 
rich in minerals, but Kansas is richer in the 
inexhaustible fertility of her soil. And 
when returning homeward our party had 
fairly entered the fields of Kansas, and from 
either side, as the rapid cars swept onward, 
we feasted our eyes on the silver streams 
fringed with thrifty trees, drank in the pure 
breezes of the prairies at every inhalation, 
saw the harvesters at work in the fields of 
golden wheat and dark green corn, heard 
the whistling of the quail, the clucking of 
the prairie hen, and the melody of the 
blackbird, robin and thrush in every.sweet 
valley or clump of trees, and drank in all 
the beauties of the loveliest landscape that 
the sun, as it passes from continent to con- 
tinent, ever shone upon, we think there was 
but one thought in every mind as there was 



^ but one expression in every voice, and that 
! was that Kansas is, after all, the most 
' beautiful State in all the sisterhood of the 
Union. The irrigating ditches of man can 
never do for Colorado what God's sunshine, 
rains and dews will do for Kansas. The 
wealth of our fields is better than the riches 
of her mountain fastnesses ; our pure breezes 
are fuller of health than her mineral 
springs ; what our prairies lose in grandeur 
by comparison with her crags and peaks is 
more than evened by the sweetness of their 
pastoral loveliness. The stern, rugged, 
awful sublimity of Colorado's mountains, 
where the gods seem to have torn the 
mighty rocks from the bowels of the earth 
and piled them up in chaotic shapes and 
forms, as though mocking the power of 
man, is very impressive ; but the sweetness 
and beauty and glory of Kansas fall on the 
heart like an uttered blessing, and we have 
a right to think that upon just such lovely 
valleys, just such a rounded and charming 
dimplement of nature, just such babbling 
brooks and silvery streams, just such a rank 
richness of vegetation, the eye of the All 
Father rested when He looked upon His 
completed work and said, " It is good." 

The Successful Farmer. 

To become eminently successful in any 
profession two things are absolutely indis- 
pensable : First, persistent energy ; second, 
a thorough knowledge of the business in all 
its details and a fixed determination to keep 
up with the times. All men engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, even on a small scale, 
know well the necessity of keeping posted 
in everything pertaining to their trade, and 
all, with scarcely an exception, take and 
carefully read one or more journals devoted 
exclusively to their branch of business. 
They would not do without one, well know- 
ing that their more enterprising neighbor 
would be benefited by sudden changes in 
market values of which they would have no 
knowledge. Every physician has his medi- 
cal journals, lawyers have their periodicals, 
and watch carefully the latest decisions 
of the courts and the enactments of the leg- 
islatures. In fact, every profession has its 
periodicals supported by nearly every mem- 
ber of the class which it represents. By 
merchants and professional men these peri- 
odicals devoted to their interests are consid- 
ered as indispensable. But with many 
farmers the case is quite otherwise. Though 
from the very nature of things farmers gen- 
erally require a more thorough knowledge 
of their surroundings than any other profes- 
sion in order to arrive at the maximum 
of success, yet very many, indeed, take no 
pains whatever to familiarize themselves 
with the nature and habits of their most 
valuable animals and plants, or of their 
most destructive and tormenting enemies, 
and utterly refuse to patronize periodicals 
devoted solely to their interests, and 
intended to throw light upon the dark sides 
of every farmer's life. Many do not even 
attempt to familiarize themselves with the 
most common forms of law, — and what is 
the result ? Is it much to be wondered at 



that many complain of the unprofitableness 
of their profession, or that some are victim- 
ized by cheats and sharpers? Why is it 
that the butter of one dairyman always 
brings two, three and five cents per pound 
more than that of his neighbor? In the 
house of one you may find dime novels, 
comic almanacs and police gazettes ; in the 
other carefully read agricultural papers and 
dairymen's books. Why is it one man 
always happens to receive the very highest 
market price for all his grain and produce, 
while his unfortunate neighbor can scarcely 
receive enough to pay expenses ? Some say 
" one is lucky," etc. In the language of a 
well known college president, we say, 
" Pluck is a hero, luck is a fool." 

PackiuK Apples so as to Keep. 

To avoid the cause of such^omplaints in 
future, it will be well to bear a few hints in 
mind. First, good clean barrels are neces- 
sary ; old, damp, musty ones should never 
be used. Over the bottom of the barrel 
scatter a layer of buckwheat chafi) one inch 
deep ; then put in a layer of apples, so that 
they will just touch each other, taking care 
not to crowd them too much, and if the 
apples in each layer are of, uniform size, so 
much the better. Now spread a second 
layer of chaff, just enough to cover the 
apples, and work it down between them by 
pressing the hand over each stratum a few 
times. Continue this operation until your 
barrel is full, always pressing your apples 
down tight after you have inserted four or 
five layers. Apples picked, sorted and 
nicely packed in this way will hardly ever 
rot, and should one do so the chaff will 
absorb all juices, and those lying next to it 
will not be injured. Those who have only 
a few trees, and these mostly bearing fall 
fruit, can keep their apples far into winter 
if packed in this way, and winter apples, 
indeed, do not get fit to eat until about mid- 
winter. No chaff except buckwheat will 
do, as all others are apt to gather dampness 
and mold. — Rural New Yorker. 

Sunshine. — The world wants more sun- 
shine in its disposition, in its business, in its 
charities, in its theology. For ten thousand 
of the aches and pains and irritations of 
men and women we recommend sunshine. 
It soothes better than morphine ; it stimu- 
lates better than champagne ; it is the best 
plaster for a wound. The Good Samaritan 
poured out into the traveler's gash more of 
this than of oil. Florence Nightingale used 
it on the Crimean battle fields. Take it 
into all the allevs, on board of all the ships, 
by all the sick beds. Not a phial full, not 
a cup full, not a decanter full, — but a soul 
full. It is good for spleen, for liver com- 
plaint, for neuralgia, for rheumatism, for 
failing fortunes, for melancholjr. Perhaps 
heaven itself is only more sunshine. 

Lead is being discovered at different 
points in the soutliern part of the State as 
far west as Chetopa. The greatest lead 
mines in the world will ultimately be in 
Kansas. 
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Besnlta. 

It 10 Well enough to cast up accounts once 
in a while and see how one's business stands. 
In comparing the present condition of the 
Agricultural College with that of four years 
ago, when our connection with it b^an, 
there are certain prominent facts which are 
not only patent to all, but which tell their 
own story. The Institution has been re- 
moved from the poor farm on the Hill to 
the rich one near town, rendering it possible 
for students to benefit by competing rates in 
boarding. The single and insufficient build- 
ing of the Hill haa been exchanged for the 
six large buildings already erected or pro- 
vided for; and these buildings have been 
designed for the specific uses of a college, 
not only furnishing many times more room, 
but furnishing room in the best shape. 
These have cost the State during the time 
named less than twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. A huge debt, contracted before our 
day, has been paid or provided for, and the 
expenses of the College are met by its own 
income. So far as the Legislature is con- 
cerned, it has nothing more to ask until 
additional students shall render additional 
buildings necessary. The cheap howl which 
cheaper demagogues occasionally raise about 
the taxation of the people for the benefit of 
the Agricultural College, is wholly untrue, 
because this is the only one of the State's 
institutions which is supported by its own 
income. 

The course of study has been fully 
changed and adapted to the purpose of 
affording a practical education out of which 
a man can make a living as a farmer or 
mechanic, or a woman can support her- 
self by the needle, telegraph key, printer's 
case, or as a music teacher. The several 
industrial departments have not only been 
established, but are fully equipped for prac- 
tical work. ,^e quality of the instruc- 
tion given in the literary or scientific de- 
partments is, to say the least, fully equal to 
that given in any other institution in Kan- 
sas ; and, in addition to this, are the oppor- 
tunities and instruction of the " industrials." 
The course has been sifted and reduced to 
four years in length, beginning at a point 
which any diligent student can reach in the 
average district school of the State. The 
attendance of students has steadily increased, 
and will increase more rapidly as the facili- 
ties offered and work performed become 
better known. The College has been made 
in fact what its name and the spirit of 
its endowment require that it should be. 
And, while much remains to be done, we 
are quite content with the results of the last 
four years. 



The Strike. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with 
the details of the current strike, which is 
the greatest one that has ever occurred in 
any nation. It began with the refusal of 
firemen on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to submit to a ten per cent reduction of 
wages, and has spread with wonderful rapidi- 
ty to all the important railroad and manu- 
facturing centers. For hours the city of 
Pittsburgh was in complete possession of a 
mob, and property to the amount of millions 
of dollars was destroyed. The sheriff was 
shot and the troops called to his assistance 
driven from the city by a resistless, mad- 
dened crowd. Ostensibly beginning with 
railroad men, it has assumed colossal pro- 
portions ; and the doubt. seems well founded 
whether the power of all the railroad men 
in the country, supposing them to have 
been united, could account for the effect pro- 
duced. The feet is that in the majority of 
cases the railroad men have not entered into 
the movement with any degree of heartiness, 
and have been driven into it quite as fre- 
quently as they have inaugurated it. And 
this is the puzzle in the affair. It requires 
a given quantity of force to effect a given re- 
sult. This class of thunder cannot be rea- 
sonably accounted for by the railroad light- 
ning. There has been no such failure of 
crops or suspension of manufacturing indus- 
tries as could create the universal prepara- 
tion for an uprising by employes necessari- 
ly presupposed by this outburst. There is 
something back of it all ; and whether this 
something is the manipulation of a great 
organization, or merely the disposition of 
men to seize upon any opportunity that 
promises to better their condition, cannot be 
determined at this stage of the proceeding. 

The principle involved is that of the right 
of property, which is discussed in another 
column ; and whatever may have been the 
provocations in this case, the fact remains 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that no set of 
men has any right to intimidate other men, 
who are just as poor as are they, and pre- 
vent the latter from earning wages for which 
the former are unwilling to work. It is 
never right to do a wrong, and in the long 
run it doesn't pay. The destruction of 
property, whether that of a corporation or 
individual, cannot be justified by the hard- 
ships of the strikers, because that is not the 
legal, equitable way of removing hardships. 
And however much all of us may and do 
heartily sympathize with the fireman in his 
just complaint that the wages paid are not a 
sufficient compensation for the labor and 
risk required, yet the stoppage of trains, the 
burning of depots, and the killing of sheriffs 
is not the way to remedy the evil. On the 
contrary, it is a greater evil than the one com- 
plained of, and neither the striker, the em- 
ployer nor the outside citizen can afford to 



submit to such an absolute overthrow of all 
law ana justice. 

A better remedy would be for those who 
are in trades where wages are insufficient, to 
do just as all other men do, go at something 
else where they can do better. No man is 
compelled to fire an engine ; he can come 
to Kansas and farm ; and because he doesn't 
wish to do BO, but would rather be fireman, 
it by no means follows that he is justified in 
violating the equal right of every shipper 
by stopping trains, or can be allowed to kill 
a man because the latter happens to be a 
railroad superintendent. 



Every IHiui** Btvhi. 

During the past week this nation has been 
shaken to the core by a vivid and horrible 
discussion of the old question of the right to 
property. On the one side are men claim- 
ing that they are forced to labor for insuffi- 
cient wages, and on the other men claiming 
that they can have the work performed at 
the. rates offered, and that, as owners, they 
have the right to manage their own proper- 
ty in obedience to the general law of supply 
and demand. Saying nothing for the pres- 
ent of the side issues which provoke or ex- 
cuse the respective parties, the main issue is 
simply this : In jwhom is the right of prop- 
erty vested, in the owner or in the employe, 
and which of these two is the law bound to 
support when resort is had to the revolver 
and torch ? So far as the abstract principle 
is concerned, there can be but one answer to 
the question. A farmer, either by purchase 
or by the conditions of fulfilling the pre- 
emption laws, becomes the unquestioned 
owner of a quarter section ; and, either by 
his own labor or by the payment of his own 
money, makes a profit in the cultivation of 
his land. No one can doubt his absolute 
title to this profit, or his claim to the pro- 
tection of the law in the maintenance of that 
title. If he sees fit to invest it in land, cat- 
tle, houses or gold, the law of the nation 
and of nature recognizes his absolute free- 
dom so to do, and prohibits any unjust re- 
striction of that liberty. 

Now, suppose that he chooses to invest it 
in wages, and that he employs a hand at 
thirty dollars per month. The transaction 
between the two is simply a mutual ex- 
change. He wants the skill and time of the 
laborer, and the laborer wants the money. 
Each is willing to exchange and each has a 
perfect right so to do. The farmer, how- 
ever, presently finds that he can obtain the 
same skill and labor at twenty-five dollars 
a month, and acting upon the information 
says to his employe : " I will pay you at that 
rate, upon the same principle that I will n6t 
pay one merchant thirty dollars for a plow 
when I can buy it from another dealer for 
twenty-five dollars." The laborer has two 
courses : Either he can agree to the modifi- 
cation and continue work at the new ratee. 
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or, feeling that his time is worth more than 
the sum offered, he can refuse to enter into 
the new contract and terminate the original 
one according to its conditions. And then 
arises the question whether he is justified in 
saying to the farmer : " There is a differ- 
ence of five dollars per month between us, 
and if you don't pay it over I will shoot any 
man who attempts to do your work at less 
than thirty dollars. Furthermore, if you 
appeal to the courts and ask the sheriff to 
protect you, I will kill your stock, bum 
your house, and murder you." Evidently 
the right in the case hinges upon the point 
whether the farmer or laborer owns the five 
dollars in dispute. If the former, then the 
law must protect him in his right to expend 
it in wages or not as he sees fit ; if the latter, 
then it must equally protect him. No one 
can deny that the five dollars belong to the 
farmer, and that the employe has no more 
right to it than he has to the farm itself, or 
can claim that he is justified in forcing the 
farmer to pay it in wages by threats of vio- 
lence any more than he would be in stop- 
ping him on the highway and forcing it out 
of a pocket-book at the mouth of a revolver. 
It belongs to the farmer, and the law must 
protect him in retaining or investing it in 
such legal way as he sees fit. 

Nor is this undoubted right changed in 
the least when two or more farmers enter 
into partnership, say as a grange, and, ap- 
pointing their agents, transact business as a 
corporation. Are they not as partners pos- 
sessed of the same rights and entitled to the 
same protection in the management of the 
business that they have as individuals? 
Most assuredly, because the title to the 
money so invested remains in them and is 
not passed to the employe upon any differ- 
ent conditions than those in the first case. 
If this corporation should seek by violence 
to enslave its laborers, and at the point of 
the bayonet compel them to work for it on 
its own figures, whether they were willing or 
not, then the law would protect them, be- 
cause every man has a right to his own 
property be it in the form of skill or cash ; 
but HO long as the employe was free to ac- 
cept or reject its rates and to make or decline 
the exchange proposed, he certainly is 
wholly unjustified in a resort to violence, 
because if he doesn't wish to work for the 
grange he has full liberty to take a home- 
stead himself, or make such other investment 
of his time as he sees fit. 

This is the principle which is at the bot- 
tom of the current discussion, and it ought 
not for a moment or by a single individual 
to be lost sight of. It underlies the whole 
national fabric, and upon it equally rest the 
security and happiness of the poorest man 
and richest man in the land. It was in ex- 
istence long before this nation was dreamed 
of, being a formal law of human nature and 
justice. With its destruction would come 



hand in hand the destruction of the indi- 
vidual as well as the nation ; and no man, 
no matter what his vocation, views or con - 
dition, can afford to see it impaired. The 
settlement of hardships, and that hardships 
exist none deny, is another matter and one 
which should be attended to, but every 
man's right to his own life, property and 
due happiness must be preserved under all 
circumstances and at all risks. 
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TIHU-TABLB OF THB K. P. RAIIiWAY. 
PASSENaEB ABRIVKS. 

Going East 11 : 21 a. U. 

Going West 4: 41 P.M. 

FBBIOHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:20 p. M., and 4:81 p. wt. 

Going West 7:40 a. M. and 1:80 p.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



MKTBOROI<OOIOAIi RBOORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending July 26th, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AMD MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 



Temperature. 



i 

I 



71° 

77 

80 

84 

84 

85. 

88 



47° 

49 

53 

59 

67 

61 



65°.25 
68 50 

72 50 
78 

73 .60 
76 

78 



Bar. 






28.92 
28.96 
28.97 
29.01 
28.82 
28.69 
28.69 






Average temperature for the week, 72°.89. 
Range of temperature for the week, 41°. 



Another excursion to the mountains is being 
gotten up. Sam Ferguson is at the head of it, and 
it is to start August 14th. 

Last week we had more than the usual supply of 
local matter, this week we give an extra amount 
of editorial matter. Average it. 

More than the usual number of persons have 
visited the College this week. Several have been 
here piaking arrangements to send their sons and 
daughters to the College this year. 

Persons having houses to rent to students next 
term will oblige us by making known that fact as 
early as posssble, so that we may be able to give 
applicants the proper information on this subject. 

That sidewalk up the hill is finished. It turns 
oflf to the right as you come up the road, and con- 
nects with the horticultural building instead of 
running near the laboratory building as was first 
intended. 

The small grain on the College farm has nearly 
all been harvested,— the oats being the last to 
receive the attention of the reaper. The yield 
has been very good. We will give the figures at 
some future time. 

Through the kindness of Capt. Todd we were 
taken to his little farm near the College last Sat- 
urday afternoon, and were shown its different 
points of beauty and excellence. The Captain has 
forty-four acres in this place, and they contain 
about as much that is useful as any forty-four 
acres that we know of. Some of the 'finest and 
cleanest com that we ever saw is growing here, 
and grapes and peaches appear in great abun- 
dance. But we haven't time nor room to give a 
detailed report of the place. We went over more 
particularly to see some little walnut trees which 
the Captain is growing. There are eight rows of 
them, extending nearly the whole length of the 



farm on the west side, and they have grown ft:om 
the. seed since last fall. They are now fully eight- 
een inches high, and are growing very rapidly. 
Capt. Todd would advise all farmers to grow them, 
as they are a good, hardy tree, and are valuable 
either for wind*break or shade. 

As indicated by us last week, the meeting of the 
Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance this 
week in Manhattan waa a very profitable and 
pleasant one. This order is in its infancy in Kan- 
sas, it being less than two years since the first of 
the present organizations was instituted. At 
present there are nineteen subordinate divisions 
in the State, with a membership of over seven 
hundred. A majority of these organizations were 
represented at the late meeting of the Grand 
Division. Several important matters were con- 
sidered and acted upon, and it is believed that the 
proper steps are being taken to greatly increase 
the power and influence of this noble order in the 
State. The National Division, which met In De- 
troit a few weeks since, has extended a helping 
hand ; and the Grand Worthy Patriarch and dep- 
uties, encouraged by this proflfered assistance and 
their success in the past, intend to pursue with 
renewed vigor and enthusiasm the work of organ- 
izing divisions, creating a healthy temperance 
sentiment, and enlisting good men In this noble 
cause. 

We clip the following from this week's Nation- 
alitt: 

Miss Josie Harper arrived Wednesday. 

W. C. Stewart is at Lawrence, making dis- 
patches fly for the operator there, who is off on the 
sick list. 

We have seen a stalk of com almost ten feet 
high. How is that for tall corn on the 22d of July, 
ana not yet in the tassel either? 

Arrangements are in progress to make the ap- 
proaching fair the biggest thing ever seen west of 
the capital. Last year a variety of circumstances 
combined to interfere with the success of the fair, 
but now everything looks favorable. 

Last week the gate to the College pasture was 
broken open in the night and Prof. Kedzie's horse 
taken out. He offered $26 for the arrest of the 
thief, but a few days afterward the animal was 
found by Mr. Beil, who works for G. W. Higin- 
botham. The Professor offered to pay him JIO, 
but he declined to take anything at all. 

J. D. Walters, of the College at Manhattan, who 
teaches industrial drawing, has been In attend- 
ance upon the sessions of the normal institute, 
and called upon us In his town rambles. Mr. Wal- 
ters is a pleasant conversationalist and clear 
thinker. — Junction Union. 



rBlelograpliy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
-■• five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



Tbe Indnstrlallst.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 



HS. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Voeal Music— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an " industrial." 



Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats. Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 



^taemlHtry and Physics.— The mostval- 
^^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

Uranbattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
iTl. jno. W. Webb, Cashier : Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 
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Gen. John Fbasee, ex-State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has been 
elected to the chair of civil and interna--, 
tional law and English literature in West- 
ern University at Pittsburg, Penn. 

Says the Cowley County Telegram: Mr. 
M. Markcum, of Pleasant Valley, left at our 
office a few days since a bunch of timothy 
heads which average nine inches in length. 
The grass was grown on the farm of Mr. 
Hollby, and speaks well for Kansas and 
Opwley. 

We have the most flattering reports from 
all parts of the country of the fine crop pros- 
pects. The wheat, oats and rye are very 
fine, and corn, potatoes, etc. never looked 
more promising. No damage whatever has 
been done to crops in this country by the 
grasshoppers, and during the past week 
nearly all have taken wing for their native 
homes in the " bad lands." So says the 
Garnett Plaindealer. 



Washing Trees. 

Why use lime for the bodies and large 
branches of trees ? It has an unnatural and 
unsightly appearance, while soft soap leaves 
the bark smooth and of a natural color, and 
my experience is that it is more effectual. 
It is an article that most country people 
have; if not, it can be obtained cheaply 
from the manufacturer. Potash is equally 
good. Dilute each pound to a gallon and a 
half of good water ; put it on with a stiff 
brush, and when not in use it should be kept 
in water. The person using it should be 
careful not to get it on his hands and clothes. 
Soft soap should be put on as thick as it can 
be used. Any rough bark should be scraped 
off" before washing the trees, and when 
washed annually no rough bark will appear. 
— Charles Downing. 

A FACTORY is in operation at Davenport, 
la., for the making of sugar from corn, the 
first in this country. This sugar is the same 
as maple sugar, or is chemically known as 
glucose ; pure maple sugar, grape sugar and 
glucose being one and the same thing. The 
demand for the article by confectioners 
alone in the United States is immense. The 
sources of supply heretofore have been 
France and Germany, where glucose is 
made from potatoes. Here it is the product 
of corn wholly. It is as pleasing to the 
taste as honey. The production of grape 
sugar and glucose opens a new department 
for Iowa corn. The capacity of the works 
at Davenport is five hundred bushels per 
day. This branch of manufacture bids fair 
to become of immense importance to the 
State and country. 



Marsh Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
chine has never been in use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, $100. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tf 



The IHarim IDepartment 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Shobt-horn Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jkksbys and Galloways. Also, 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
qf the celebrated boars Lord Liverpool and British 
Sovereign II. We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, SupH Farm, 

(U.tf) Manhattan, Kansas. 



in- 

Cabl- 



Tbe Annals of Kansas, by Dauiel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price t6. 

rg^ownshlp Books, Poor Records, Eatrny 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

IfTechanical Department.— Regular 

■tT-M. struction and practice in Carpentry, C; 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithlng and Painting. 

Dress-Makingr and aillllnery.- Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

^21ardenln{r for Profit.— Instruction and 
'W drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

standard Stock I Standard Work ! ! Stand- 
»^ ard Prices ! ! ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

Kansas Publish Ins Honse.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

^Elarmlnv for Profit.— Special courses in 
-■- Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation or 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



filpeelal for IVoman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and eoflfee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

A grlcnltural Colleve I^ands. — These 
-^»- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6,25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

Printing: I— Daily Instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill In newspaper work. 

Kansas Parmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— iV: Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— Philadelphia, 
Pa.. Practical Fhrmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— iVoiiormi 
lAve Stock Journal. I like tlie Kansas B'armkr very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.- Jos. Harris, of Moreton 
Fhrm, autJwr of " Walks and Talks." 1 read your 
Farmer with deep interest.— Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— Oolden Era (III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrojis." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 3 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 88-3m 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert In the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; In the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student'a ready 
workman In the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course Is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, In the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

mechanic's COtRSE. 

To Mechanics, In addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are. more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
«®>TrlTIOW ABSOIiUTELT FBEEI'SS* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and Instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar : —Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877- 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Snminer Batter for Winter Use. 

How to Make and Paok It -An Olidect Laason 
from Denmark. 



Persons who wish to know how to keep 
the butter made in hot weather for winter 
use are advised first, tojsee that the cows 
are so circumstanced as to be quiet and 
comfortable. Cows which are by any means 
worried, or heated by too much exposure to 
hot sun, or annoyed with thirst, become 
feverish, and the butter made from their 
milk will not keep. Sound and healthy 
milk is a sine qua rum in making butter to 
keep. Second, the milk must not be kept 
so warm while standing for the cream to rise 
that the cream will Iwcome stale before it 
can be raised and churned. Butter made 
from stale cream has its death warrant 
signed and sealed, and nothing will prevent 
it from going rapidly to destruction. To 
make butter that will keep, the cream must 
be fresh ; it may be a little sour, but it must 
not be in any degree stale. If the milk 
must stand in a warm room, better churn 
the whole milk when it begins to sour, 
though it should be but twelve hours old, 
rather than let it stand for the cream to rise 
till its freshness is destroyed. 

Neither should the cream after skimming 
be long kept if it must be kept warm. If 
there is not cream enough for a churning 
when it is in the right condition, do not 
keep it till it spoils waiting for more, but 
supply the deficiency with the milk, and let 
the churning go on before the cream loses 
its fresh taste. Third, cool the cream to 
sixty degrees, as near as may be, before 
churning. Butter churned at a high tem- 
perature, so that it comes soft and white, is 
spoiled for keeping. If good water is at 
hand wash the buttermilk out, but if not 
press out with ladle or lever with the 
fea«t possible friction. It must nol on 
any account be made greasy. If butter, 
either in churning or making, is treated 
with so much violence as to break the grain 
and make it greasy, it will go to decay like 
bruised fruit and broken eggs, and for simi- 
lar reasons. Greaay butter is so perishable 
that there is no use in packing it away for a 
future day. It will depreciate from the 
start and fail continually, — salt will not 
save it. Many people have an idea that 
salting high will save butter. No mistake 
could be greater. It is the avoidance of 
injury in making which gives to butter its 
best keeping quality. Butter not iniured in 
manufacturmg is the only butter that will 
keep. Faulty butter will "go marching 
on" to destruction, though buried in the 
best of salt. 

Some butter, though made in midsummer, 
may be packed in wooden, metallic, glass or 
glazed ware, tight or open, and be safely 



kept till fall or winter. If the package be 
lof wood, it must have the sap and woody 
taste removed bv soaking first in cold and 
then in boiling 'hot brine. If the package 
is a firkin^or tight cask, put a half inch or 
so of salt on the bottom, and fill to within a 
half inch of the top, and lay a piece of fine 
bleached muslin, and cut to fit and nicely 
adjusted, on the butter. Then fill with salt 
and head. Place the package in the cellar, 
or wherever it is to stand, and let the end 
which has no cloth on be turned up, bore a 
hole in it and turn on brine till it fills the 
hole and covers the end of the package, and 
keep it covered by renewing the brine if it 
settles away, and set a plug loosely over the 
hole to exclude the light. If the package is 
not filled at one time, «over the butter with 
brine to exclude the air, turning off the 
brine and replacing it whenever an addition 
is made till the caak is full. The same 
course should be pursued when filling any 
other package. In filling a tub or package 
with only one end tight, leave an inch 
space at the top, lay on a cloth as before 
directed, and fill with salt. Then turn on 
water enough to cover the butter and half of 
the salt, leaving half an inch of salt above 
the water. This will afford a better protec- 
tion against "heat and atmospheric influences 
than when the brine covers the salt. 

Well made butter, thus packed and cov- 
ered to keep from the light, will keep safely 
from June till January in the average farm 
cellars of New York and in corresponding 
latitudes. While butter is indeed a perish- 
able article, it is not so perishable as to pre- 
vent it from being carried over from one 
season to another, or from one year to anoth- 
er, if well made and handled. Every now and 
then a farmer may be met who has kept the 
butter of an entire season not only till the 
next winter, but to the fall beyond it, when 
the products of two seasons have been sold 
together and at the same price, experts 
accepting them as equally sound. Butter 
from Denmark which had been exhibited 
at Vienna in 1873, was shown in Philadel- 
phia last summer, and was still sound and 
palatable. It is not a difiicult matter to 
keep good butter, but it is a very difficult 
thing to keep faulty butter, and it is seldom 
worth while to make the effort. It can only 
be done by reducing its temperature below 
t\\e possibility of organic change, which is 
somewhat difficult. It would be easier to 
make good butter than to produce and 
maintain such a degree of cold. At this hot 
season,* while producers are forcing their 
butter upon the market at ruinous prices, 
because it will not keep, a consideration of 
the circumstances which make it so short- 
lived would indeed seem appropriate.— 
Prof. L. B. Arnold, in New York Tribune. 



that things which they had bemoaned as the 
dirtiest of all calamities were not at all 
extraordinary as compared with the misfor- 
tunes of other localities, or particdlarlv dis- 
paraging to Kansas as an agricaltural 
country. 

The flush times of the fictitious specula- 
tive era in Kansas has made the average 
Kansan a wildly prodigal and thoughtless 
creature, who gamboled merrily in the 
sunshine of a suddenly inflated prosperity 
heedless of the future. He laid up nothing 
for a rainy day, and was really incapable of 
those economical and prudent provisions, 
characteristic of wealthy farming commn- 
nities, of hoarding away from the bountiful 
accumulations of one season to carry^ him 
through the possible disasters and failures 
of the succeeding one. The disease of spec- 
ulation and spendthrift habits had spread 
with demoralizing contagion over Kansas. 
The people had made money rapidly and 
easily, but it all went as easily as it came, 
and they frittered away the favoring oppor- 
tunities our rich State offered through her 
successful seasons, and real wealth which 
should have been accumulated was lost_ to 
And when the bubble of speculation 



us, 



Plueky Kansas. 

After all the wails and curses and tran- 
sient despondency of the people of Kansas 
for a few years over droughts and pests, 
they have arrived at last, slowly but surely, 
at the conviction that many of their trials 
were the direct and natural consequence of 
their recklessness and extravagance, and 



bursted and casualties came upon Kansas, 
blighting her for a time to agricultural pros- 
perity, and hard times set in, the people 
began to awaken to a realizing sense of 
their extravagance and indifferent manage- 
ment in the accumulation of real wealth. 
Their reverses were blessings in disguise, 
for it brought about a reformation that put 
them on the sure road to wealth, the basis 
of economy and industry, instead of prodi- 
gality and wild speculation. While a few 
of the lazy victims of spendthrift habits who 
were too far gone to reform howled long and 
dismally about the ill-fated, pest-ndden 
State, the truly brave and plucky Kansans 
began the era of the real prosperity by 
increased industry. And right nobly have 
our people progressed in redeeming them- 
selves from the evils of the speculative era 
and demonstrated the advantages of Kansas 
as an agricultural and stock raising State. 
We are proud of the people of Kansas. 
There is no more intelligent, progressive 
and thrifty people under the sun, and it is 
very gratifying to note the solid base we are 
on now, and our swift progress to that 
point. — Paola Spvrii. 

Out in Kansas they put the smaller grass- 
hoppers in cages, teach them to sing, and 
then sell them to Eastern tourists for Wich- 
ita linnets. 

The entire railway mileage of the world is 
188,548 miles, of which 64,183 miles are in 
the United States and 30,316 in Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies. The progress made 
in other leading nations is as follows : Ger- 
many has Tarried its railway network from 
12,408 miles in 1871 to 17,372 miles in 1876 ; 
France, from 10,011 miles in 1871 to 12,148 
miles in 1876 ; Austria, from 4,698 miles in 
1871 to 10,792 miles in 1876; and Italjr, 
from 3,409 miles in 1874 to 4,777 miles m 
1876. 
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The Sairar Group. 

We venture to assert that the readers of 
the Industeialist rarely have occasion to 
question its reputation for accuracy in mat- 
ters of fact. In a paragraph of la8t week's 
issue, however, it clips and inadvertently 
adopts as its own an error originating with 
an exchange, concerning the nature and 
manufacture of glucose, or grape sugar. 
"Pure maple sugar and glucose" are not 
" one and the same thing," as stated in the 
paragraph in question ; and the manufac- 
tory at Davenport, Iowa, for the production 
of glucose from corn is not by any means 
" the first in this country." In a very few 
words, the position of the principal mem- 
bers of the sugar group may be stated as 
follows : First, cane sugar, or sucrose ; sec- 
ond, milk sugar, or lactose; third, grape 
sugar, or glucose; fourth, fruit sugar, or 
levulose. 

Cane sugar, as its name indicates, 
is principally manufactured from the 
stalk of the sugar cane. In France and 
Germany it is also largely manufactured 
from the sugar beet, and in this country 
from the sugar maple. Pure maple sugar 
IB identical in chemical composition, color 
and taste with cane sugar, as any one who 
has seen it in its pure, white, crystalline 
form, as frequently prepared in the North- 
em States, can readily testify. Milk sugar 
is, as its name suggests, the sweet principle 
of milk. It abounds in the milk of all ani- 
mals, but is especially abundant in the milk 
of the goats of the mountainous regions of 
Switzerland, where it is largely manufac- 
tured. 

The name glucose, or grape sugar, was 
originally applied to the sweet crystalline 
production found in many dried fruits, 
especially in raisins. It now includes a 
large class of sugar, products found naturally 
in fruits, honey, etc., and manufactured 
extensively from starch, — potato starch in 
Europe and com starch in this country. 
The manufacture of glucose from corn 
starch in the United States has been in 
progress for several years, — much longer 
than many people suppose, as considerable 
secrecy has been observed in its production. 
At the present day a large proportion of the 
molasses, syrups, " drips," etc., now sold at 
grocery establishments, and supposed by 
both purchaser and seller to be the product 
of the sugar cane, are nothing but glucose 
syraps manufactured from com starch. 
The process is as follows : One ton of com 
starch, sixteen barrels of water, and forty 
pounds of sulphuric acid are placed in a 
large vat, and heated by steam introduced 
through pipes. While the material in the : 



vat is rapidly boiling, a mixture of corn 
starch and water is run in, a few gallons at 
a time ; and thus the process is continued 
until the whole of the corn starch is con- 
verted into sugar by the action of the sul- 
phuric acid. The excess of the acid is then 
neutralized by the use of chalk ; the whole 
allowed to stand until all impurities settle 
to the bottom ; and the clear liquid drawn 
off and evaporated either to a syrup, if it is 
to be sold as such, or still further to a point 
at which glucose or starch sugar will crys- 
tallize out when cold. 

Glucose is much less sweet than cane 
sugar ; two and one-half parts of the former 
equalling in sweetening power one of the 
latter. When properly manufactured there 
is no objection to its use, if sold under its 
own name. But when placed upon the mar- 
ket as the product of sugar cane, it becomes 
an adulteration, and should be treated by 
the law as such. In England its manufac- 
ture is forbidden by law. Its production in 
this country creates a new industry for the 
consumption of our immense corn crops at 
home ; and, when conducted as an honora- 
ble and legitimate department of manufac- 
ture, it is worthy of every encouragement. 
Glucose may also be prepared from many 
forms of vegetable fiber ; such as cotton or 
linen rags, paper, sawdust, etc. But as the 
process is somewhat uncertain and expen- 
sive, it is produced from these sources sim- 
ply as a curiosity. 

Of the fourth variety of sugar as given 
above, fruit sugar or levulose, it need only 
be stated that it is an uncrystallizable 
sugar found in connection with either cane 
or grape sugar in many fruits ; such as 
plums, peaches, strawberries, etc. Its name, 
levulose, arises from its power of causing a 
ray of polarized light to rotate to the left. — 
Prof. Kedzie. 



Railroad Wag^es. 

A good deal is said about insufficient 
wages, and a great many excuses have been 
made for strikers on the ground that rail- 
roads paid starvation rates. An article in 
the New York Tribune presents the follow- 
ing facts, which are better guides to the true 
inwardness of the strike than anything 
else: 

In 1860 the railways received an avert^e 
of fifty-nine cents per one hundred pounds 
for hauling grain from Chicago to New 
York. During the last twelve months the 
average has been but twenty-eight cents — 
less than one-half as much. Nor has the 
reduction of receipts been confined to the 
grain traffic. The average receipts per ton 
per mile in cents and decimals for all 
freight moved by the leading railways in 
1860 and during their last fiscal year com- 
pare thus : 

I860. 1877. 

New York Central 2.06 1.51 

Erie 1.84 1.09 

PenDsylvania 2.12 .892 

Lake Shore 2.02 . .817 

Pittsburg, Ft. W. A Chicago 1.90 .928 

Average of all 1.99 .956 



Thus the receipts for transportation have 
been reduced per ton per mile more than 
one-half. Meanwhile, what has been the 
change in wages? In 1860 the usual price 
paid was $60 per month for engineers, and 
$30 per month for firemen. The rates now 
are from $82 to $115 for engineers, and 
from $41 to $58 for firemen. Thus it ap- 
pears that, while the railroads get less than 
half as much pay for the same service as 
they received in 1860, they still propose to 
pay their workmen in the very lowest case 
35 per cent, and from that to 90 per cent, 
higher wages than they then received. 

But the men cannot live, it is said. If 
there is any difficulty, it is not in the 
advance of wholesale prices, for the average 
of prices is now less than seven per cent 
above what it was in 1860. In the follow- 
ing comparison, wholesale prices of over 
sixty articles, including different forms of 
breadstuffs, coal, cotton, wool, iron, leather, 
tobacco, butter, cheese, sugar, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and various forms of provisions, 
are averaged according to the proportions 
of different articles sold, and the first col- 
umn shows the sum which would be re- 
quired to purchase each year the same 
quantities, while the second column shows 
tne proportion of each year's average price 
to that of 1860, taken as a standard, or 100. 
The dates taken are May 1st each year, 
excepting 1877, and January Ist this year. 
Later calculations have not been made, nor 
would it be fair to take the sudden and 
abnormal advance of prices at the outbreak 
of the European war as an indication of the 
average before or since. 

Iblal Oast. Per Cent. 

1860— May 1 .$ 61 55 100 

1864— May 1 140 21 226 

1866-May 1 113 77 184 

1866— May 1 102 83 167 

1867— May 1 116 46 189 

1868-May 1 120 30 195 

1869— May 1 96 50 166 

1870— May 1 84 11 186 

1871-May 1 82 98 184 

1872— May 1 , 85 45 138 

1873-May 1 81 43 182 

1874— May 1 81 19 181 

1876-May 1 76 48 124 

1876— May 1 69 46 112 

1877— Jan. 1 65 76 106 

The engineer who received $61.56 per 
month in 1860 ought now to be able to buy 
quite as much with $65.76 per month, 
whereas he actually is paid, even after the 
late reduction, from $81 upward. On the 
leading roads there has been no reduction 
in pay since the war, until the recent ten 
per cent reduction so savagely resisted, but 
the men at the close of the war were pros- 
perous and uncomplaining, and yet needed 
at wholesale rates $113.77 to purchase as 
much as $65.76 will purchase now. 



The slow but sure influence of good books 
and newspapers is thus truthfully dis- 
coursed of by the AmeruMn Agriculturist: 
If you persuade a neighbor to take and read 
a wide-awake, instructive, reliable journal, 
treating specially of his business, you set 
him to thinking, you elevate him and his 
family. He will experiment, and you will 
have the benefit of his experiments. His 
family will read and be more intelligent 
neighbors. The tone of society will im- 
prove, and your own property, even, will 
be improved in value. Every additional 
reader in the place will have a like ten- 
dency. Scatter annually in any neighbor- 
hood $50 worth of books on agriculture, 
horticulture, and domestic economy, and it 
will change the character of the neighbor- 
hood, and raise its products mainy hundreds 
of dollars in the aggregate every year. 
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TIMB-TABIiB OF THB K. P. RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:21 a 

Going West 4:41p, 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going East '. 11:20 P. M., and 4:31 p. m. 

Going West 7 : 40 a. m. and 1 : 80 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 
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Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending August 2d, 1877. 





fH. 


Temperature. 


Bar. 

II 

28.71 
28.86 
28.82 
28.69 
28.66 
28.93 
28.99 


1 


DAY OF WEEK AND HON1 


1 


1 


si 

1 








Friday 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 


89° 

83 

87 

87 

94 

87 

87 


61° 

58 

59 

67 

68 

60 

60 


74° 
73 .25 
79 .76 
77 
85 .60 

78 .75 

79 .60 




Satun av 


.64 


Sunday 




Mondav 




Tiiesdav 




WedneadAV...'.. ..••••• 




Thursday 





Average temperature for the week, 78°.25. 
Range of temperature for the week, 86°. 
Rainfall for the week, .64 of an inch. 



The halls of the mechanical building are being 
plastered. 

Prof. Ward is to deliver a lecture before Rocky 
Ford Grange this evening. 

The next term opens Thursday, August 23d. 
Less than three weeks. How time flies I 

President Anderson has been quite sick for the 
past week, and in consequence is unable to leave 
Junction City. 

The young men of Manhattan have organized a 
gymnasium club. Pretty hot weather for that 
kind of amusement. 

The NationalUt says that Prof. Kedzie's mother 
expects to again visit Kansas, and will probably 
spend the fall in this city. 

Miss Carrie Steele, of Osage Mission, Neosho 
county, has been employed by the College authori- 
ties to teach instrumental music during the com- 
ing year. 

Some one had the audacity the other day to 
help himself to a picket rope lying In front of 
Prof. Gale's house. Right in broad daylight, too. 
What a people and what a country I 

Persons having houses to rent to students next 
term will oblige us by making known that fact as 
early as possible, so that we may be able to give 
applicants the proper information on this subject. 

Among the names of those attending the Nor- 
mal Institute in this city, we are pleased to notice 
that of H. S. Maynard, a former College student. 
Mr. Maynard is a live teacher and a diligent stu- 
dent. 

The paragraph to which Prof. Kedzie refers 
in his editorial was clipped from the Paola J^irit. 
We did not credit that paper with It because we 
were confident the paragraph did not originate 
there. 

The size of the new barn is 46x96 feet, one story 
and basement. It will furnish room for forty 
head of cattle, eight horses, and one hundred and 
twenty tons of hay, with granaries, harness 
room, etc. 

Mr. George H. Perry desires us to announce that 
students can obtain board it his father's residence 
during the coming year. This place is located 
about half way between the city and the College. 
Price, 83.76 per week. 

We take pleasure in reporting additions this 
week to the families of Prof. Shelton and Mr. 



George C. Wilder. A boy and a girl respectively. 
We congratulate the youthful couple upon being 
born in such a lovely State as Kansas. 

We learn with sorrow of the death of Mr. John 
Charter Harvey, father of Mr. Henry J. Harvey, 
who attended the College last year. In common 
with all of Mr. Harvey's friends in this vicinity, 
we sympathize with him in this bereavement. 

We see by the Oengorial, published at Eureka, 
Greenwood county, that J. F. Dellinger, who 
attended this Institution two years ago, has 
embarked in the harness business in that city. 
Mr. Dellinger is an industrious young man. and 
we hope he will succeed. 

Rev. Mr. Coe and son, of St. Louis, accompanied 
by Rev. Wm. Campbell, of this city, visited the 
College on Friday afternoon, and inquired into 
the work which the various departments are 
doing. Mr. Coe thinks of sending his son and 
daughter to the College tWs year. 

The large stone carriage manufactbry belonging 
to Mr. A. L. Keables.was destroyed by fire on last 
Saturday night. Mr. Keables' books and papers, a 
few vehicles, and some tools were saved; every- 
thing else was consumed. It is not known how the 
fire originated, but it is supposed that it was a case 
of spontaneous combustion. Mr. Keables' loss is 
estimated at $5,000 ; insured for 84,000. The losses 
sustained by parties who had property in the 
building will amount to nearly $500. It is said 
Mr. K. intends to rebuild at once. He will erect a 
small wooden building and occupy it while the 
manufactory proper is being erected. 

One of the Manhattan papers a short time since 
gave us a great gust of wind about the extraordi- 
nary growth of a rose bush on that sand-bar of a 
townslte. It grew fifty-six inches, so they say. 
Mrs. Colonel Anderson has one which has made a 
growth this season of one hundred and twenty- 
eight inches. We always thought this was an 
extraordinary spot. — Junction Union. 

Our vine has grown several miles since the 
report above alluded to. Moreover, the growth of 
Mrs. Anderson's vine is easily accounted for. One 
of our most enthusiastic farmers, President An- 
derson of the Agricultural College, has been visit- 
ing the Colonel lately, and J. A.'s wife probably 
told J. B.'s wife how she could make her vine sur- 
pass the common Junction City creepers.— JVa<i<m- 
alUl. 

The Weitem Review of Science and Indugiry, a mag- 
azine published in Kansas City, Mo., prints the 
following favorable notice of Prof. Kedzie's Agri- 
cultural Geology : 

This little work, prepared for the use of the 
schools of Kansas, reflects great credit upon its 
well-known author, not so much for its profundity 
as for the skill which he has displayed in making 
it just what it is intended for — a manual for use 
in the schools. The trouble with most school 
books on the higher branches is that they are too 
erudite, and that the learner fails to draw useful 
and practical inferences from them. He studies 
the text-books, but at the close of his course has 
no idea whatever of applying what he has learned 
to the ordinary pursuits of life. This will not be 
the case with those who use Prof. Kedzie's book. 
Every page has its practical teachings, and the 
youth of Kansas are to be congratulated upon hav- 
ing so valuable a text-book upon so important a 
subject. 

Grantvili^ Kas., July 25th, 1877. 

Editor Industrialist : — We promised to notify you 
if the 'hoppers continued " to go on living, grow- 
ing, gnawing, kicking, and snorting around." 
They have continued; nave committed no depre- 
dations, however. 

The cereals, with the exception of corn, are 
harvested and secured from danger. The yield of 
wheat is generally below an average. Barley, 
rye and oats an average crop. Corn prospects at 
present are not gratifying. An early frost will 
certainly ruin the major part of the crop. Fruit 
of all kinds in abundance. 

Joe E. Williamson is now in Oskaloosa attend- 
ing Jefferson County Normal Institute. Ninety 
persons now there in attendance. Joe intends 
teaching school this fall and winter. Our people 
have been so fortunate as to secure his services in 
the village school. What will Prof. Piatt's ad- 
vanced singing class do without Joe's melodious 
tenor? 

We may have to rusticate this year. Will know 
in a week or so whether or no we will return to 
school this fall. Beecher. 



PROP. RIIiHY'S 'HOPPER MAOHINB. 
The Mechanical Department has constructed a 
new locust exterminator for Prof. Riley. This 
machine operates upon the bagging principle. It 
is, briefly, a large canvas bag stretched upon a 
light but strong frame and placed upon runners. 
The canvas is stretched upon the inside of the 
frame, thus making the bag smooth and even 
within. This bag has a mouth ten feet long and 
two feet high, and converges backward to a small 
box one foot square with an opening covered with 
wire cloth above and containing a slide cut-off at 
the end. This box opens into a small cylindrical 
bag two and a half feet long and one foot in diam- 
eter. This bag is kept in position by two tin hoops 
attached to a wide runner beneath, which is fast- 
ened to the main machine by leather straps. The 
hinder ring contains the door, which is of wire 
cloth stretched upon a stout iron ring, which fits 
tightly within the bag-ring, and swings upon a 
pivot like the damper in a stove-pipe. The door 
is fastened by a small iron rod dropped through 
holes in the bag-ring at right angles to the axis of 
the door. The machine is made to " take more 
land " by means of two triangular wings about six 
feet long attached to the ends, from which are 
suspended a number of teeth or beaters, which 
swinging loosely drive the 'hoppers toward the 
center. The wings also serve as attachments for 
the motor power. 

On smooth ground the machine can be easily 
hauled by two men, but where the grain is tall 
and thick it pulls harder. The locusts on hopping 
into the machine soon reach the small back por- 
tion, enter the smaller bag and are attracted to the 
rear end by the light which enters at the gauze 
door. When a sufficient number are thus cap- 
tured, the machine is stopped; the cut-off is slid 
down in the box, thus shutting the 'hoppers in the 
bag; a hole is dug behind the machine, the bag 
tipped into it, the 'hoppers buried, and "presto" 
the thing is done. 

The advantages of this machine are many, some 
of which are that it requires no additional ex- 
pense to run It, as for oil, tar, etc. ; It will catch 
the winged locusts as well as the young, if oper- 
ated on cool mornings and evenings; and is 
adapted to almost all conditions of growing grain. 
In testing the machine, quite a number of our 
native locusts and grasshoppers were caught, but 
the foreign "spretus" has about disappeared. 
The machine can be made for about ten dollars, 
and perhaps less. From all appearances the ma- 
chine will give good satisfaction, and armed with 
it we may hope to ma'ke a successful " strike " 
against any "locust monopoly" that may try to 
crush us in the future. A. N. Godfrey. 



VocAl IKusle.- Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer Stock on 
hand. Opposite post-ofllce, Manhattan. 11-26 

nrantaattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
ItJL jno. W. Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 

The inarm. Department 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Short-horn Bulm of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jbrseys and Galloways. Also, 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
jof the celebrated boars Lord Liverpool and British 
Sovereign IL We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, SupH Farm, 

(ll-tf) Manhattan, Kansas. 
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The Torpedio System. 

When the war between Turkey and Rus- 
sia broke out we heard a great deal about the 
strength and eflBciency of the Turkish fleet. 
It was represented as one of the most effi- 
ciently organized in the world, comprising 
vessels of extraordinary power, well armed 
and ready for action at any moment. Since 
the war opened we have heard nothing of it. 
It has accomplished nothing whatever. 
And now its failure is explained. The 
Russians have a most efficient torpedo sys- 
tem. Their ports are all defended by tor- 
pedoes, and not a Turkish, vessel dares to 
approach them. This fact shows that the 
torpedo system has effected a revolution in 
dennsive warfare. Powerful fleets will not 
hereafter be feared by any sea-coast cities or 
towns. No vessel that has yet been con- 
structed can enter a port defended by the 
torpedoes now in use. It would be certain 
destruction to attempt it. — Champion. 

Wherever the pastures of western Mis- 
souri have been destroyed by the grasshop- 
pers, new varietiee of grass have sprung up 
which the oldest inhabitant never saw 
before. The principal of these is a green 
bunch-grass of luxuriant growth, which now 
covers pastures and door-yards where only 
blue-grass has grown for many a year before. 
Stock eat it with avidity. Some persons 
assert that it is buffalo-grass, while others 
see in it a resemblance to other grasses of 
the plains and mountains west of us. We 
hope that its development will be studied 
by some expert in the botany of this conti- 
nent, for its origin may throw a new and 
important light upon the origin of migra- 
tion of the locusts. The seed was evidently 
brought here and deposited by the swarm 
that laid eggs in this region last fall. If 
brought here from Kansas or Colorado only, 
its identity would surely have been deter- 
mined ere this by old plainsmen, who are 
so numerous hereabouts. It has put forth 
no seed-stalk as yet, and perhaps in this cli- 
mate it mav not go to seed this year. Who 
will first inform us whence it came and 
what may be expected from it? — Kamas 
Oily Jourru U. 

It is a mistaken notion that book knowl- 
edge is opposed to the practical. There is 
much practical knowledge that cannot be 
obtained outside of books or their equiva- 
lent. The captain of a vessel is a practical 
sailor ; so is the man before the mast. But 
while both can reef a sail equally well, the 
latter would run the vessel to destruction, 
perhapg, if placed in command. There is a 
science in navigation that cannot be learned 
by simply performing the duties of a com- 
mon sailor. It must be obtained from 
books, and the men who safely conduct the 
thousands of vessels from one port to an- 
other, across the boundless ocean, demon- 
strate how eminently practical this book 
knowledge is. It is just so in farming. 
Holding the plow, driving the machine, 
pitching hay, sowing grain and making 
cider is all practical work that must be 
learned, just as a sailor must serve his time 
before the mast, ere he can aspire to the 
command of the vessel. And before the 
farmer can take the higher position of a 
commander, he must learn something of the 
science of agriculture, and this can no more 
be learned by holding the plow than the sci- 
ence of navigation can be by reefing sails.— 
Ohio Farmer. 



Tbe AnnalB of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price «5. 

raiownsliip Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

IM-ecbanlcal Bepartment.— Regular in- 

IVM. struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
aet-Maklng, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Oress-KEakfaflr »n<* Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and makiug dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 



^Ilardenlnir for Profl*.— Instruction and 
^W drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 



standard Stock ! Standard Work l ! Stand- 
W ard Prices ! ! 1 Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and Dinding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



K' 



ansas PubllslilnK Hoase.— Standard 
J»™- Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

"K^arinlnir for Profit.— Special courses in 
-■' Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



-K^nKllsh lianguatfe.— The direct aim of the 
-■^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



Mathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeplng. 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than fgr the benefit of the astronomer. 



filpe«lnl for Woman.— Special lectures on 
W Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and cofffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



A Krlenltnral College Lands.— These 
-£»• lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eigfUh cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are aU choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from 86.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from S8 to «10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Aqeicultubal Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First- Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 46 cents ; for aale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. ^*' 
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THIS College fUmishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in dally life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing ; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used By all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

fabmeb's coubsb. 

Building on this foundation, the Special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant an^ 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COOKSE. 

To M.€chanicB, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus ofl'ered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's couese. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman Instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist Instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are ofl'ered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers In metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being rnade as rapidly as possible. 
49-T1JITIOIf AB(iOI.1JT£l.Y FREEI-Vt 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs In the Musical Department; end a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students In Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendae:— Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877- 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877- 

For further Information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Skyward Joarneyfni(8. 

Notes on the Bxcurslon of the Kansas Editors to 
the Boolcy Mountains. 

BY HENRY KINO. 

[Prepared at request of State Editorial Association,'] 
Our President had a talented nose to 
begin with, and bo we made our trip to the 
mountains in June, when the air was cor- 
dial and filled with fragrance. The route 
selected lay across Kansas southwestwardly 
from Leavenworth, along the old time trails 
of the explorers and traders, the troops of 
soldiery and the bands of eager argonauts, — 
in palace cars, mind you, through thriving 
towns, past splendid distances of growing 
grain. To reflect a moment was to make it 
seem a miracle. The presence of civiliza- 
tion has not yet removed the gloss and odor 
of newness from everything, so recently has 
the sod been turned, and the cabins built, 
and the trees set out, and the children 
turned loose among the marigolds and the 
gooseberry bushes. The artificial joins so 
closely with the natural that it is difficult to 
tell where the one ends and the other 
begins ; and somehow you cannot escape the 
impression that there is a touch of unreal- 
ity about it all, it looks so like the rapid 
sorcery of some fabled summer's night you 
used to read about in the days when life 
was a dream to you instead of a battle. 

"With all its ireshnesa, however, and its 
monotony of levelness and quietness, the 
valley of the Arkansas is in reality a region 
of the most interesting historical memories. 
In point of fact its occupation antedates the 
landing at Plymouth Rock, for the Span- 
iards under Coronado penetrated it from 
Mexico as early as the spring of 1642 — 
over three-fourths of a century before the 
coming of the Pilgrims — reporting it to be 
a land of " mighty plains ana sandy heaths, 
smooth and wearisome and bare of wood," 
and covered with great herds of " crooked 
backed oxen," as they called the buffaloes. 
Then, in 1718, before Washington was born, 
or our own venerable Isaac Eaton, the 
French Dutisne with a little army marched 
through it from the southeast, and on 
northward for a hundred miles in search of 
gold. In the autumn of 1806, the dauntless 
Pike whose name goes forever upwArd with 
Pike's Peak, traveled leisurely along the 
river, where he saw a herd of wild horses — 
"some very beautiful bays, blacks, and 
grays, and indeed of all colors ; " and where 
he found and described all the smaller ani- 
mals peculiar to the plains in our own time. 
Speaking of the country, he said, ^' It ap- 
pears to me to be only possible to introduce 
a limited population." This, however, he 
considered "a great advantage to the 
United States," inasmuch as it would " re- 



strict our population to some certain limits, _ 
and thereby ensure the continuance of the j 
Union." 1 wish Pike could come back 
now to see how much wheat and corn we 
raise to the acre down there, and to learn 
that the " rambling instinct" of our people 
has not been stayed " at the borders of the 
Missouri," but has gone on to the Pacific, 
and set an iron zone across the continent, 
a bow with real gold at the end of it; as a 
sign and pledge of the security of the 
Union. 

In 1825, Major Sibley, inventor of that 
bell-shaped abomination, the Sibley tent, 
was sent out by the government to survey 
and establish a wagon road from the Mis- 
souri to Santa Fe, and the result was the 
celebrated Santa Fe trail, "the only navi- 
gable stream in Kansaa " it used to be 
called, a highway of commerce which was 
a prophecy of the great railroad that is 
now developing the valley of the Arkansas 
in such a wonderful way. That was the 
year the Osages ceded this valley to the 
whites — the same year that La Fayette was 
feasted in St. Louis, then a town not as 
large as our present Topeka. Two years 
later. Fort Leavenworth was established ; 
and in 1835, Col. Henry Dodge, U. S. A., 
led an expedition from there to the moun- 
tains, returning through the Arkansas val- 
ley, over almost exactly the line afterwards 
adopted by the railroad, and leaving behind 
him the Fort Dodge of to-day to recall his 
name and his work to the Kansas editors, 
and to suggest to that other Col. Dodge, who 
subsequently commanded there and who is 
now at Fort Riley, a soldier of well-earned 
laurels and the author of the best book 
ever written upon the plains. 

The first overland party for Oregon 
went through the valley in the summer of 
1839. This party, numbering fourteen 
men, was from Peoria, Illinois, the home 
of Bob Ingersoll; and an account of the 
trip, written by one Farnham, was pub- 
lished in London in 1843. I have a copy 
of this book, a thin volume in board covers, 
and it is as rich in incident and description 
as one of Scott's novels. It speaks of the 
Arkansas as "that American Nile," with 
water so sweet that "some of the men 
declare it an excellent substitute for milk ; " 
furious wind storms were encountered ; 
there were exciting chases after elk and 
antelope; and for some days, it is stated, 
on either side of the Santa Fe trail as far 
as the eye could reach, a distance of 
at least fifteen miles, immense herds of 
buffalo so thickly covered the country " that 
when viewed from a height it scarcely af- 
forded a sight of a square league of its sur- 
face." Similar reports were made by the 
writers who went across the valley with 
Kearney's "Army of the West" from 
Leavenworth to Santa Fe in 1846 — not in 
1844, as stated in the "Annals of Kansas ; " 
and by Lieut. Emory, who made a military 
reconnoissance from Leavenworth to San 
Diego in the same year, 1846 — not in 1848, 
as given in the "Annals." And the story 
that Parsons tells.of what he and his fellow- 
Kansans of the first gold-hunting trip to 



Pike's Peak saw and experienced does not 
materially differ from these others. 

Of course our excursionists thought and 
talked of all these things over their sand- 
wiches and soda-water, looking out of the 
car windows into the June sunshine. For 
ours was a party of editors, you know, 
with a few invited outsiders to keep the 
thing from being too aristocratic. We 
traced the probable line which Coronado 
followed, and wondered why he didn't stay 
in Kansas and go to stock raising. Vfe 
gazed across the fertile expanse which 
Dutisne must have marched over, and* 
thought what a fool he was to wander up 
toward Nebraska in quest of uncertain gold 
when here was such a chance for " home- 
steads." We recalled Pike's opinion of the 
country, and pitied his poverty of judgment 
in land matters, and then remembering that 
he waa dead, and that he died in the very 
shadow of our imperiled flag at York, in 
1813, we drank to his memory in effective 
silence at the suggestion of an able guest 
from Chicago. We caught a starlit glimpse 
of Pawnee Rock, where may yet be spelled 
the names of those who cut them there 
thirty years ago and more ; we,^ passedlthe 
Great Bend, where F. X. Aubrey, who was 
afterwards shot by a former Kansan, is sup- 
posed to have crossed the Arkansas on his 
noted horseback ride of 800 miles in four 
days, from Santa Fe to Westport ; we saw 
Fort Dodge in the distance, with a train of 
six mule wagons headed towards it^with 
supplies in real army fashion ; we halted at 
Lamed, where Farnham's party camped in 
that other June so long ago ; and, finally, 
when we had passed the State line, and as 
the sun was going down in a softened glow 
of crimson and orange, there came into our 
view the sight of " Bent's Fort," that most 
important of all the old plains landmarks, 
the sign of rest and comfort and safety 
which so gladdened the weary trail travelers 
of the early days, the point to which all 
routes tended, as all roads led to Rome ; 
and where so much of the romance of the 
border was enacted or recounted, only^to 
fade away and be forgotten with the going 
out of the old life of rude courage and 
eccentric honesty, of blended humor and 
pathos, which was like nothing ever known 
elsewhere in the world. 

When we stepped from the cars at Pueblo 
the next morning the air was perceptibly 
thinner, and a little chill came down from 
the mountains lying before us like a fallen 
sky of gray and white clouds, — great mo- 
tionless banks of involved curves and angles 
and sudden elevations, shutting oflf the 
world beyond after the similitude of an 
extra horizon, and flinging the early sun- 
shine back into our faces with a kind of 
useless scorn. Just out of town, they 
looked to be, though we knew the nearest of 
them were more than twenty miles away. 
" So near, and yet so far," sighed the Es- 
thetic Princess of the party, clasping her 
hands over her bosom in a little cultured 
ecstacy. " It's no matter," suggested the 
End Man. And then we went to break- 
[Cbntiniied on fourth page."] 
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Balldlngps. 

The above cut gives a good idea of the 
relative situation of the several buildings 
used by the Agricultural College, and, so 
far as can be done in the space, a fair notion 
of the appearance of the buildings. The 
one on the right is at present known as the 
College building, though it is only tempo- 
rarily used as such. It was built before our 
day, and was designed as one wing of an 
extensive bam. It is 42x100 feet, two stories 
high, and, besides the chapel, contains nine 
rooms which are used by literary depart- 
ments for recitation purposes. 

The new barn is not shown upon the cut, 
but is situated about five hundred feet north- 
east of the College building and is of the 
same size. It is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose, furnishing complete accommodations 
for forty head of cattle and the horses needed 
on the farm. 

About five hundred feet south of the Col- 
lege building stands the Mechanical build- 
ing, which is 38x102 feet and two stories 
high. The whole of the lower floor is used 
as a carpenter shop and is filled with 
benches, saws, lathes, etc. The upper floor 
furnishes three rooms for the Department of 
Instrumental Music, two for the Sewing De- 
partment, one for the Telegraph Depart- 
ment, and one for the Printing Department. 

Immediately north of the Mechanical 
building is the blacksmith shop, 20x40, 
containing two forges and the necessary 
tools for working iron. It is not shown in 
the cut, and is the only wooden building on 
the grounds, all the rest being of stone. 

One hundred feet east of the Mechanical 
building is the Horticultural building, 31x80 



feet, one story and a high basement. The 
main floor contains two lecture rooms, with 
apparatus cases ; and the basement, in addi- 
tion to cellars, furnishes a large working 
room for class practice. 

One hundred and fifty feet south of the 
Mechanical building stands the Laboratory, 
cross form 109x109 feet, one story. It con- 
tains a lecture room, office, balance room, 
physical laboratory, two large chemical 
laboratories and a kitchen laboratory. 

The new College building will be situated 
one hundred feet south of the Laboratory. 
The Practical Agricultural wing, to cost 
$12,500, will be completed next summer, an 
appropriation therefor having been granted 
by the last Legislature. 

Each of these buildings is planned for a 
specific purpose and is adapted thereto. 
The State has never obtained as much room 
at the same outlay. 



Conrses of Study. 

The 'Board of Regents at its meeting in 
July modified the courses of study as fol- 
lows: 

FARMERS COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term.— 1. Drill in English ; 2. Drill in Arith- 
metic ; 3. Industrial Drawing, 

Spring Term.— A. English Strructuro; 5. Advanced 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping ; G. U. S. History, In- 
dustrial Drawing. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term,— \. Physiology; 2. Rhetoric; 3. Alge- 
bra. 

Spring Term. — 4. Practical Agriculture (element- 
ary); 5. Physics; 6. Industrial Drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fall Term.— \. Botany and Entomology ; 2. Inor- 
ganic Chemistry ; 3. Practical Geometry. 

Spring Term.— 4. Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening ; 5. Organic and Analytical Chem- 
istry ; 6. Practical Surveying. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Fall Term.— l. Practical Agriculture (advanced) ; 



2. Geology, Mineralogy ; 3. Political Ekionomy and 
Practical Law. 

Spring Term. — 4. Zoology: 5. Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Meteorology; 6. Logic. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Fall Term.— \. Drill in English ; 2. Drill in Arith- 
metic ; 3. Industrial Drawing, 

Spring Term. — 4. English Structure ; 5. Advanced 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping; 6. TJ. 8. History, Draw- 
ing. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Fall Term.— \. Physiology; 2. Rhetoric; .3. Alge- 
bra. 

Spring Term. — 4. English Literature; 5. Physics; 
6. Industrial Drawing. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Fbll Term.— 1. Botany and Entomology ; 2. Inor- 
ganic Chemistry ; 3. Industrial Drawing. 

Spring Term. — 4. Practical Horticulture, Land- 
scape Gardening; 5. Organic and Household Chem- 
istry ; 6. Household Economy. 

FOURTH YEAR. • 

Fbll Term. — 1. Farm Economy, Special Hygiene: 
2. Geology, Mineralogy ; 3. Political Economy and 
Practical Law. 

Spring Term. — 4. Zoology ; 5. Meteorology, Phys- 
ical Geography; 6. Logic. 



The State AKrlcuItnral €oIleg:e. 

During the four years President Ander- 
son has had charge of the State Agricultural 
College it has made steady progress. The 
attendance has increased, the improvements 
in College buildings have been marked, and 
all the various departments of the institu- 
tion have grown with each succeeding year. 
The young men and the young women of 
Kansas who wish to pursue, for one year or 
for four years, a practical and useful course 
of study, can do so at this institution for the 
least expense such advantages can be secured 
in any State in the Union. The institution 
has been and is doing a good work ; and we 
hope to see such an attendance as to compel 
the Board each year to enlarge their build- 
ings. — Kansas Farmer. 



The only difference we can see between. 
Kansas* and the Garden of Eden is that 
Kansas has about a half a million of sinners 
and Eden had only two. So far as the land- 
scape is concerned, they look exactly alike, 
as near as we can remember the garden. 
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A380CIATB KDITORS, MEMBERS OF THB FACULTY. 



TIME -TABLE OP THB K. P. BAIIiWAT. 
PA8SENOEB ARRIVES. 

Going East 11 : 21 A. M. 

Going West 4:41 p. m. 

FREIOHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11 : 20 P. M., and 4 : 31 P. M. 

Going West 6 :30 a. m. and 1:30 p.m. 

Passengers with ticlcets are carried on arty of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

METBOROLOaiOAIi BEOOBD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending August 9th, 1877. 



DAY OP WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday., 
Thursday 



8.1° 
75 
87 
89 



88 56 



0.3° 
64 
6.5 
66 



28.87 
28.83 
28.74 
28.73 
28.79 
28.79 
28.82 

Average temperature for the week, 74°.89. 
Range of temperature for the week, 36°. 
Rainfall for the week, 1 inch. 



TemiperaVare. 



I 



53 
62 



7.'>°.25 
69 .75 
79 
77 

73 .75 
73 .75 
75 .75 




.28 
.70 
.02 



everything furnished and washing done. Mrs. 
Vete Wlsner also will board students. She 
intends to occupy the house just west of the Con- 
gregational Church. Rates reasonable. Both of 
these places are conveniently situated to the 
College and to town, sidewalks running in both 
directions. 

Mr. Abner Allen, of Zeandale, has presented us 
with a sample of the new raspberry, Ganargua, 
which he t|iinks will prove quite an acquisition, 
since it is hardy and productive. The fruit is of 
a purplish red color, large, early, and continues to 
fruit after all other varieties are gone. He fur- 
nished us also some fine specimens Of some early 
fall apples,— the Cole, Scarlet Perfume, Summer 
Rose and Duchess of Oldenburgh. Mr. Allen's 
enterprise in testing new varieties of fruit is 
worthy of commendation. 



Sundry improvements are being made in the 
Mechanical and College buildings in the way of 
window hanging, plasterihg, and putting down 
base boards. 

We have received for publication an interesting 
letter from George H. Failyer, but are compelled 
for want of room to leave it out this week. It will 
appear in our next issue. 

The seventednth annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association will be held at Louisville, 
Ky., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 
14th, 15th and 16th of August, 1877. 

We are under obligations to the officers of the 
Shawnee County Agricultural Society for a com- 
plimentary ticket to their Eighth Annual Fair, to 
be held at Topeka, September 12th, 1.3th and 14th, 
1877. 

The masons have finished work upon the barn, 
and the carpenters have full possession. As we 
write, the sound of some dozen or more hammers 
proclaims the fact that the shingles are being put 
in place. 

Misses Ettie and Florence Campbell and Mr. J. 
C. Gault, their cousin, called on us this week. Mr. 
Gault is from Illinois, and has come out to Kansas 
to breathe our fresh air during the hot summer 
mouths. 

Mr. Wra. Osburn, a late graduate of the State 
University, and former editor of the Kansas Col- 
leguUe, published by the students of that institu- 
tion, spent several days in Manhattan the first of 
the week. He paid his respects to the Industriai^ 
1ST office, and also visited the other departments 
of the College. Mr. O.sburn is preparing for the 
ministry, and occupied Rev. R. Wake's pulpit last 
Sabbath morning and evening. 

In another column, under the head of " Direc- 
tions to Applicants," will be found some extracts 
from our new catalogue, which is not yet ready 
for distribution. We publish these extracts for 
the benefit of those who desire information regard- 
ing the College, and those who expect to enter at 
the opening of the term. The " Courses of 
Study" are also re-published this week for the 
accommodation of applicants and otliers. 

A family has moved into the house lately 
vacated by Mrs. Jaquith. and will receive board- 
ers during the coming year. Price, $3.50 per week, 



nirectlonH to Applicants. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen 
years of age, and pass a satisfactory examination 
in reading; arithmetic, through decimal frac- 
tions ; English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will he received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it very 
greatly to their advantage to be present at the 
opening of each term, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. 

EXPENSES. 

In the Department of Instrumental Music, the 
usual fee is charged for the use of pianos and 
organs. Male students taking either Printing or 
Telegraphy are charged SI per month fof the use 
of instruments. With these exceptions, there are 
no charges whatever for attendance, either in the 
shape of tuition or contingent fees. Furnishing 
an absolutely free education is as much as can be 
reasonably asked ; and the Institution neither 
boards, clothes, nor supplies the student with 
text-books. Boarding can be obtained in private 
families at from $3 to $4 per week. Washing costs 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar per dozen. 
Text-books, which can be procured in Manhattan, 
cost from $2.50 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 or $5.50 per 
week, and many of our best students are living at 
from 92 to U per week. Students desiring to 
" board themselves" can do so at from $1.25 to 82 
per week. In a club of four young men, renting a 
house, the average cost to each for the term was 
$1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art ; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educaiional />o6or.— Manual labor In the recita- 
tions of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational, and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held 
paramount In the direction of this labor, the 
practice necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Xotor.— When the Institution needs 
labor on the Farm or elsewhere which Is not edu- 
cational, but simply for its own profit, and which 
a student is able and willing to perform, it be- 
comes an employer instead of a teacher, and he an 
employe instead of a scholar. It pays for work ; 
he works for pay. The relation between them is 
commercial, not educational ; and both parties 
must act upon business principles. Hence, the 
College will only furnish such employment as its 
own interests require, and will pay according to 
the value of the service rendered at from seven to 
ten cents an hour. 



AMOUNT EARNED. 

It Is impossible, to say how much any one can 
earn, since that depends upon what the student 
can do and what work there is to be done. Some 
are making one-half their expenses, some the 
whole, and exceptional men have made more than 
expenses. As a rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm 
work can earn half his expenses by entering the 
Labor Class of Practical Agriculture. During the 
year he can ordinarily acquire sufficient skill in 
the wood or Iron shops to enable him to make 
articles for sale. The whole question is one for his 
own consideration and decision ; and he should 
not be too sanguine. We c&n teach all who come, 
but it is impossible for us to promise anything 
more. Hitherto we have refrained from holding 
out strong inducements respecting the amount of 
labor we might have to oflfer ; but in view of the 
fact that during the last three years we have had 
more to do than the students could perform, we 
are Inclined to give more encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himsolf 
through the four years' course. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or application, con- 
cerning boarding places or rooms for rent. Report 
to the President at 8:30 a. m., immediately after 
chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno. A. Ander- 
son, President. Manhattan, Kansas. 



The Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $5. 



Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manha ttan. 11-26 

laranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
am. jno. W. Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 

A erlcultnral Colleve liands.- These 
-«- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighlh cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6 25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, Hi. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom It Is Intended. It is thoroughly practical 
In its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. ^-tf 



Tlie IParra Department 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jerseys and Gallowtays. Also, 
a very fine lot of , j xu a 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
of the celebrated boars Lord Liverpool and BrUtsh 
Smiereign IL We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. 6ur prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, SupH Farm, 

(ll.tf) Manhattan, Kansas. 
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[Oontinued from first page.] 
fast, — the ino8t miserable breakfast, I think, 
that the country could well have afforded 
without recourse to the diet of the Digger 
Indians. 

We were to go that day by the narrow 
gauge road to La Veta, and up the Pass to 
the summit of the Sangre de Christo moun- 
tains ; and we found it an experience that 
was an apocalypse of delight and wonder. 
For half the day we rode over the level, 
inclining plateau of brief grass and abun- 
dant sand, having the mountains constantly 
in sight, the trees on their sides looking 
like shadows, and the snow above like a 
pictured daybreak, with here and there an 
adobe cabin, a flock of sheep, a Mexican 
oven, a ridiculous goat among the cacti, or 
a small herd of patient cattle cropping the 
stingy herbage, to give an elusive notion of 
life to the and and lazy solitude. "I don't 
see what the cattle live on," said the Able 
Guest from Chicago, " unless it be the air," 
Up spoke the Inspired Idiot: "That's too 
thin." Not until we came within neighbor- 
ing distance, as it were, of the base of the 
mountains, did we see anything like actual 
dead-in-earnest cultivation of the soil. All 
the rest was but make-believe — mere hang- 
ing-gardens of farms apparently for orna- 
ment more than for profit; and the very 
best that we saw on the whole route seemed 
but a pathetic parody when we thought of 
our own large and beautiful farms back in 
Kansas. But the ride was full of interest, 
and more than once a little surprise of nat- 
ural beauty naade us forget the pervading 
nakedness, and wish, in spite of ourselves, 
that the mountains were still farther away. 

From La Veta to the summit of the Veta 
Pass, fourteen steep, tortuous, dizzy miles, is 
a railroad ride without a parallel under the 
sun. I don't know how to describe it, so 
much of it is sensation, merely. Words fail 
you swing around the first curve, and 



as 



catch your breath as you look downward ; 
figures tell considerable of the story from 
the school-master's standpoint, but they 
leave very much more unrevealed. I doubt 
if the most minute and vivid painting could 
be made to convey a fair idea of the scene. 
Like all spectacles in which nature contra- 
dicts herself, and awe makes beauty a spell 
rather than a delight, it must be felt to be 
fully comprehended. 

I stood on the car platform near the engi- 
neer who constructed this fantastic railroad, 
J, A. McMurtrie, a young man not yet 
thirty years old, and formerly of Kansas, 
and heard him modestly run over the de- 
tails of his triumph. The track starts up 
the mountains at an average grade of one 
foot to every twenty-five feet, soon twisting 
into a vertigo of crookedness as it scales the 
edges of precipitous peaks and crosses 
chasms so dark in depth that the eye cannot 
reach the bottom of them. At one point, 
looking upward over a gorge a hundred 
yards wide, you see the line of the road 
ahead of you along the spur of the moun- 
tain five hundred feet overhead. Then you 
cross Mule Shoe Bend, only 760 feet in 
width, but 375 feet higher on the upper 
than on the lower side, and two miles of 
writhing and climbing place you on the 
perilous height just named. Looking 
backward now on the opposite side of the 
(jorge, you see the track over which you 
passed but half an hour before only a 
stone's throw distant in a horizontal line, 
and still so far below that you are stupified 
with amazement ; and far, far beneath that 
vet, the yellow wagon road winds out and 
in, shadowed with unseen foliage and nar- 



row like a grave. 

Another interval of slow and tiresome 
ascent, and we land upon the summit, 
2,445 feet above La Veta, a mile and a half 
nearer heaven than we were when we left 
home, 9,345 feet above the level of the sea 
— the highest point attained by any rail- 
road in this country, and, with one excep- 
tion, in the world. There we found a 
" timber belt " of discouraged pines, oaks 
and aspens; with ferns, myrtle and whor- 
tleberry bushes to give it an air of feeble 
picturesqueness. We lunched and cracked 
jokes in the -scant shade of the trees ; the 
Esthetic Princess braided some vines in her 
hair and raised her flushed face to say, 
" How splendid I " the lovers, for we had a 
pair of those interesting lunatics with us, 
went gathering pine cones and bouquets of 
wild grasses ; and the Inspired Idiot, 
silenced up to this time by his fears, so far 
recovered himself as to remark : " This is 
the most stuck-up excursion I ever saw." 

Ours was the first passenger train to the 
summit, and of course we had to celebrate. 
So when we started down again a halt was 
made at Prospect Point, and the voice 'of 
our President, so familiar in Kansas con- 
ventions, sounded a little speech and pro- 
posed the customary cheers in honor of the 
event. Then McMurtrie came forward to 
thank the party for their compliments to 
him and his triumph, and to say, with a bit 
of pardonable exultation, " A man need not 
be old in these days to accomplish great 
things." Col. Dodge, whose guests we were, 
also spoke, as did our Congressman and our 
Chief Justice ; and then, standing there on 
a projecting ledge, literally between heaven 
and earth, our Glee Club sent echoing 
across tlfe dividing line of the continent the 
rich music of " America." 

As they sang there lay before ua such a 
panorama as was never seen on canvas, — a 
sight which to my mind surpassed all oth- 
ers of the journey in extent and grandeur. 
Two hundred miles of mountains in plain 
view! And our altitude subdues the rug- 
gedness of it all without marring the dis- 
tinctness of its leading features, while the 
light seems filtered over it out of some new 
and blander sky. In front the Spanish 
Peaks, to the right the Snowy Range, to the 
left Bald Mountain, and away off yonder 
the white top of Pike's Peak, lifted up and 
up and up among the everlasting clouds ! 
The Ladv of Shallot was leaning on my 
arm as f looked at it, and when the bell 
rang and we turned go, I gazed into her 
eyes with a dumb stare of rapture. "It's 
real nice," she said. And yet we are told 
that women are enthusiasts. May God for- 
give this exception, then — I never can. 
[Concluded nezt week.] 
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"K^armlnK tor Profit.— Special courses in 
■^ Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Pliysiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



"K^nKlisli lianKuajfe.— The direct aim of the 
-■-^ course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice In the 
class room, and. if desired, at the printer's cases. 

(Blpeclal for IVoinan.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring. 

I bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 

1 Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to niake the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shop8,»as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States.' The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an' industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
4®>TlJITION ABSOIilTTEIiT FREEI'QSft 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs In the Musical Department; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar:— Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877- 
Fall Terra opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877- 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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Skyward Joam«ylnvs. 

Notes on th« axouralon of tha Kmumm Bdltora to 
the Rooky Mountctixia. 

BY HKNBY KINO. 

[Qmeludedfrom Uut week.] 
We reached Colorado Springs in what 
some p)et calls " the rosy trepidation of the 
dawn " next morning, and went by stage to 
Manitou, over the road traveled by many a 
caravan of gold hunters; past the spot 
where the first "Pike's Peakers," from 
Kansas they were, you recollect, celebrated 
the Fourth of July nineteen years ago ; on 
through Colorado City, on the site of which 
this same Kansas party had a permanent 
camp ; and near the massive and grotesque 
rocks, "rocks of ages" our End Man char- 
acterized them, which the fencv of some 
other Inspired Idiot than ours has grimly 
named Garden of the Gods. It is as little 
like a garden, this agglomeration of tower- 
ing and tumbling rocks, as midnight is like 
noonday ; and as for gods, I'd as soon think 
of looking for them in a Kansas Legislature. 
I quarrel only with the name, the thing 
itself is like a chapter of Victor Hugo. 

Manitou, as is well known, is the focus of 
numerous and varying delights; and our 
party tasted them all. It is also historic, 
for Pike of Pike's Peak was there in 1806 ; 
and Long of Long's Peak in 1820, one of 
his party, Dr. James, being the first person 
to ascend Pike's Peak; and Fremont in 
1843, encamping near the Soda Springs; 
and Capt. Ruxton of the British army in 
1846-7; and the gold seekers from Kan- 
sas in 1868 — a lady of that party, Mrs. 
Julia Archibald Holmes, being the first one 
of her sex to stand on the summit of Pike's 
Peak, "and for aught I know," says the 
careful historian of the expedition, "the 
first woman that ever stood that high any- 
where." 

Two of our excursionists made the trip 
to the Peak, above the clouds, through two 
feet of snow ; and one of them has written 
an admirable account of it. Others made a 
visit to the famous Chevenne Canon, and the 
sinister cuj:io8ities of Monument Park. 
But most of the party loitered about Mani- 
tou, loath to quit its many enticing pleas- 
ures. We drank from the diflerent springs, 
and tried the several baths. We traversed 
the Lover's Walk time and again, with bur- 
lesque imitation of our own lovers, at whose 
expense we had much sport, though in our 
hearts I think we envied the absurd crea- 
tures. We climbed the adjacent rocks, 
those of us so inclined, or watched Foun- 
tain Creek go rippling down the glen like a 
milkmaid's song, or sat on the hotel veranda 
and absorbed the scenery between drinks of 
lemonade, and in the evening, it being Sun- 



day, listened to an excellent sermon by our 
Chaplain,— for we took a Chaplain with us, 
too, not knowing what might happen before 
we got back. 

Next day, by common consent, the Ute 
Pass was visited ; and while it is chiefly 
interesting on account of its being a " main 
traveled road " to the newest gold diggings, 
and because it cost $40,000 to make it pass- 
able for wagons, there is nevertheless one 
gem of a scene in it that is well worth 

foing up to see. I mean the Rainbow Fall, 
t b not large, it is not grand ; it is simply 
pretty, like some girls you must know who 
seem to have been created for the sole pur- 
pose of looking sweet and sitting for their 
E photographs, as some anonymous philoso- 
her has observed. It is a little sheet of 
right water, spilling over a ledge of granite, 
with mountains hundreds ujpon hundreds 
of feet high on either side of it, and just 
above it a bit of sparkling foam. That is 
all. But it fascinates you. Said the Esthetic 
Princess : " I should leap into the dear 
thing if I looked at it long ; " and I am 
sure the sensation is shared, more or less, 
by all who gaze there, though not every one 
is frank enough to confess the singular 
charm like our April-eyed and susceptive 
Princess. 

A roundabout carriage ride from Manitou 
back to the railroad took us through the 
Garden of the Gods to Glen Eyrie ; and 
from there a half-mile walk led us up 
Queen's Canon to the Devil's Punch Bowl 
— full of wonder, all of it, and at times 
strikingly beautiful. Queen's Canon, par- 
ticularly, we found to be lovely beyond all 
report: the jaunt along its little pebbly 
creek, among its flowers and strange bushes, 
in the cool breeze from the green-clad 
mountain -sides, was as the reading of a 
poem. And we happily had a guide who 
knew every foot of it, and could tell us its 
secrets. He was " formerly of Kansas," of 
course, having held forth at Baxter Springs 
in its red-hot days. Travel where you may, 
you can not go amiss of these wandering 
Kansans. We'll find one of them in heaven 
— probably — when we get there. 

Night found us at Denver, and the next 
day we went up Clear Creek Canon to Idaho, 
where the famous Hot Springs are, and the 
stuff which men dig and crush and wash 
that the country may get back to specie pay- 
ment. The town looks like some lost thing, 
away up there among the weird cliffs, though 
it has been there some eighteen years. The 
railroad had reached it only a week before 
our arrival ; however, it yet bore all the 
traits of the simon-pure frontier mining and 
stage coach rendeavous. Its baths are the 
best, perhaps, in the world ; and to go there 
without trying them is to deny yourself a 
supreme luxury. People do go there, though, 
some kind of people, who never so much as 
wash their feet in those marvelous waters. 
The manager of one of the bath-houses, evi- 
dently taking us for a party of European 
capitaliste about to buy the country, said 
sneeringiy, "An excursion of a hundred 
Illinois editors came here last week, and 
shoot me if there weren't just three took 



baths." Then, with a look of utter contempt, 
he added : " Editors — and preachers — are 
the dirtiest people on the earth, I do be- 
lieve." 

On all sides about Idaho are mining shafts, 
and sluice boxes, picks and shovels, piles of 
ore, and all the queer appurtenances of gold 
hunting. Of evenings, we are told, as many 
as five hundred miners often come down to 
the village out of the seamed and scarred 
mountains, after their mail and to lay in 
their little stores of provisions. I encoun- 
tered one of them that afternoon, a bronzed 
and much -bearded fellow in long boots and 
flannel shirt, who had sauntered into town 
aft«r " something to cure snake-bite ; " and 
in the half hour I talked with him he told 
me more about the geology of the region 
than can be found in all the books, and -set 
the mining business before me in any but 
glittering colors. The miners about Idaho 
are making, he informed me, from one to 
three dollars per day and board— just about 
the average wages of laborers and mechanics 
" back in the States," as they still say out 
there. A ton of \he gold-bearing quartz is 
worth only fifty to two hundred dollars ; and 
it costs half, and sometimes two-thirds, of it 
to get it out and crush it. " It takes money 
to make money here," said the miner. 
" Most of the mining in carried on by com- 
panies, and the men work for 'em by the 
day. A fellow can't do much on his own 
hook, I tell you. Once in a while somebody 
strikes a big thing, but it's powerful seldom ; 
there's a good many more of 'em as don't 
never strike as much as grub and whiskey. 
Yes, there's gold here — a good deal of it ; 
but it don't lay 'round loose — not much. 
You have to earn all you get ; and gold's to 
be had on them terms most anywhere " — an 
idea that Emerson advances in a smoother 
use of almost the same words, though I dare 
say this uncouth miner had never read or 
heard of the Concord sage. 

The ride through Clear Creek Canon is 
one not likely to be forgotten. Bather is it 
likely to haunt you long afterwards with the 
memory of its giddy altitudes, its serrated 
and awful cliffs, and the rumble and roar of 
the narrow, but deep, swift and turbulent 
stream from which it takes its name. For 
over thirty miles you are whirled along this 
great chasm, between mountains always 
hundreds and sometimes a thousand feet 
high, crossing the creek seven times in the 
distance — so tortuous is its course, the gaunt 
and solemn pines never out of sight, and the 
whole of it Drooded over by an atmosphere 
of convergent shadows through which the 
sun now and then nends a quick throb of light 
and heat that parches like a fever. The 
sheer immensity of the . spectacle is over- 
coming. The mind cannot grasp it, and you 
tire, at length, of trying to hold the eye in 
such a strain of vision. There is an ele- 
ment of mockery to you in the sullen and 
inaccessible mountains. Man appears a pig- 
my in their midst, and his works but as the 
play of children. Gradually you find the 
notion growing upon you that there is a 
great deal of monotony, and not a particle 
[Cbncluded on fourth page.] 
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JNO. A. ANDBRSON, Man aging Editor. 
ASSOCIATE BDITOBB, HBHBBBS OF THB FACULTY. 

The next term of the Agricultural Col- 
lege opens Jhursday, August 23d, 1877, and 
closes Thursday, December 20th, 1877. 



A New Tear. 

Before our next issue another collegiate 
year will have begun, the term opening on 
the 23d. Judging by present appearances, 
we have never had such flattering prospects. 
The thoroughness of the course of study and 
its efficiency in giving the student an edu- 
cation by which he can make a livelihood 
are points which strongly commend them- 
selves to sensible people. And the progress 
heretofore made by our students has been 
of so marked and substantial a character ae 
to win for the College a reputation that 
grows each year. Internally and exter- 
nally the Institution is in better shape than 
ever before for effective work. It has suit- 
able buildings, well equipped departments 
of instruction, is living on its own income, 
and in four years furnishes a " boiled down " 
practical education without charge to the 
student that is not excelled in the West. 



KSUMM. 

The July report of the State Board of 
Agriculture, like each of Secretary Gray's 
reports, is better than any of it«i predeces- 
sors. In spite of the unpromising prospects 
of last spring, the statistics show a remarka- 
ble increase over previous years, as will be 
seen from the following table : 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

Showing the acreage of the principal crops of 1877, 

and the increase and decrease during the year. 



Kimd of Orop. 



Winter wheat 

Rye 

Spring wheat 

Corn 

Barley 

Oats.... 

Buckwheat 

Irish Potatoes 

Sweet Potatoes.... 

Sorghum 

Castor Bean's 

Cotton 

Flax 

Hemp 

Tobacco 

Broom Corn 

Milllt a'd Hung'n 
Timothy meadow 

Clover meadow 

Prairie meadow... 
Timothy pasture. 

Clover pasture 

Bine-grass past're 
Pra'le past, fenc'd 



Total 6,645,765.86 



Acreage for 
1877. 



845,078.00 

118,935.00 

206,148.00 

2,638,008.00 

79,638.00 

809,184.00 

4,087.37 

44,688.00 

1,764.99 

20,317.37 

60,840,76 

646.87 

27,626.87 

1,802.20 

676.88 

20,962.76 

165,975.00 

25,073.60 

10.626.00 

601,006.00 

4,201.26 

1,443.74 

21,419.81 

661,093.00 



Increase. 



98,912.00 
671,'788.6o 



4,946.56 
29,631.82 



866.08 



6,402.79 

46,113.67 

3,881.87 

6,670.31 



844.62 
4,566.24 



877,871.91 



Decrease. 



47,119.00 
56,878.00 



2,407.00 

81,201.00 

1.294.75 

4,876.77 

460.86 



824.64 
82,396.87 



872.09 



44,426.00 
6,664.12 



49,674.00 



828,284.09 



Actual increase, 649,587.82 acres. 

The facts brought out in the following 
remarks concerning the total valuation of 
products are worthy of the closest attention, 
and we give them in full : 

" The total valuation for the State of the 
live stock and products of live stock, and 
the field, garden and forage products, for 



1876, was 195,^67,041.91.. The viilijation of 
livje stock and: prodacts of live sfock was 
$50,181,729.05^ or 52.29 per cent of the 
total valuation. The valuation of the field 
crops and garden products was $45,785,- 
312.86, or 47.71 per cent of the total valua- 
tion. Of this the forage crops, consisting of 
com, oats, rye and hay, amounted to f 26,- 
906,221.07, or 28.03 per cent of the total val- 
uation. The valuation of the field and 
garden products, less the forage crops, was 
$18,879,091.79, or 19.67 percent of the total 
valuation. The combined valuation of. the 
live stock, live stock products and forage 
products was $77,087,950.12, or 80.32 per 
cent of the total valuation. The valuation 
of the wheat crop was $12,413,780.89, or 
12.93 per cent of the total valuation. The 
valuation of the com crop was $19,217,332,- 

24, or 20.02 per cent of the valuation. The 
combined valuation of the wheat and com 
products was $21,631,113.13, or 32.95 per 
cent of the total valuation. Of the field 
crop and garden products, the valuation of 
the fiirm products, including grain and for- 
age, amounted to $45,581,926.39; garden 
products, $203,386.47. Of the live stock 
and products of live stock, the valuation of 
the farm animals was $39,658,671 ; of ani- 
mals slaughtered or sold for slaughter, 
$8,082,180 ; of dairy products, $1,869,294.72 ; 
of po^ltry, $433,203.08; of wool, $138,880,- 

25. It will be observed that in this valua- 
tion the products of orchards, small gardens, 
vineyards, apiaries, nurseries, wines, manu- 
factories and betterments were not included. 
The increas6 in the product of cheese from 
March Ist, 1876, to March Ist, 1877, over 
the preceding twelve months, was 360,282 
pounds; of butter, 1,887,738 pounds; of 
wool, 42,860 pounds. It will probably be 
surprising to many to learn that the valua- 
tion of the live stock and products of live 
stock exceed the total valuation of all the 
field and garden products by 4.58 per cent. 
If the valuation of the forage product, which 
is directly allied with the live stock interest, 
is deducted from the total field product and 
added to the live stock product, the valua- 
tion of the aggregate live stock and contrib- 
uting products will exceed all field and gar- 
den products, less the forage, by 60.66 per 
cent. The amount of the excess of valuation 
of the sole live stock and live stock products 
over the wheat product was $37,767,948.16, 
39.36 per cent ; over the corn product, $30,- 
964,396.81, or over 32.27 per cent ; over the 
combined wheat and com product, $18,550,- 
615.92, or 19.34 per cent. This exhibit 
shows clearly that of all our productive 
interests, slock raising predominates, and 
yields a larger revenue than all others com- 
bined, with the possible exception of mining 
industries. Under this latter head may be 
designated coal, lead, zinc, gypsum, ochre, 
fire-brick, clay, cement, etc." 

Any man who isn't prouder of Kansas 



tjjtan he was la^t y^r (^ght to emigrate. 
The State .irf grpwiag jujt as rapidly as it 
sl^ould, and .each year gives it a breadth 
and strength that will soon place it in the 
lead of the agricultural States of the Union, 



The Poor Boy's College. 

" The printittg-office," says the New Or- 
leans G'io5e, "has indeed proved a better 
college to many a poor boy, has graduated 
more useful and conspicuous members of 
society, haa brought out more intellect and 
turned it into practical, useful channels, has 
awakened more minds, generated more active 
and elevated thought than many of the lit- 
erary colleges of the country. How many 
a drone or dolt has passed through one of 
these colleges with no tangible proof of his 
fitness to graduate, other than his inanimate 
piece of parchment, himself if possible 
more inanimate than his leather diploma ? 
There is something in the very atmosphere 
in a printing-office calculated to awaken the 
mind and inspire a thirst for knowledge. 
A boy who commences in such a school will 
have his talents and ideas brought out; if 
he has no mind to be drawn out the boy 
himself will be driven out." 



Frnlt Orowlnv In Nortb Germany. 

The monthly organ of the society for 
Befcrrderung des Oartenbauea of Berlin gives 
an account of the village and parish of Wer- 
der, near Potsdam, which is famous for its 
fruits and devoted to their culture. The 
soil is poor, and the 975 acres in fruit are 
owned by 550 different persons, the average 
being about one and three-fourths acres. 
The land is valued at from $75 to $300 per 
acre, and the value of the annual yield 
when not cut off by frost is about $150 per 
acre, of which about $90 goes for assistapce 
and manure. Peach trees are protected 
from October until the fruit is set, and when 
swelling they are watered daily with weak 
liquid manure. Peaches sell for four times 
the price of pears or cherries in the Berlin 
market, ana their culture is increasing. 
Manure is applied to the trees* in a curious 
way. Holes are dug near the trees with ae 
little disturbance of the roots as possible, 
and are made three or four feet long and 
two and a half feet deep, and the manure is 
put at the bottom, below the roots as much 
as possible, to induce deep rooting. They 
say that surface manuring encourages super- 
ficial rooting, and that has two serious dis- 
advantages ; namely, the roots are liable to 
be killed in severe winters if there is no 
snow to protect them, and also to suffer 
from drought in the summer. 



H' 



ablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
In Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem. Dud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Qe- 
OLOGV, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultftral 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co.. Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
I Kansas. 8-tf 
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TIMB-TABIiB OF THH K. P. RAILWAY. 
PASSBNOISE AEBIVSS. 

Going East • ^\'VL^-^- 

Going West •• 4:42 p. m. 

FBEIOHT ABBIVES. 

Going East 11 : 20 p. M., and 4 : 81 p. M. 

Going West 6 :80 A. M. and 1 1 80 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the aboye-named trains. 

Gbo. C. Wilder. AgenJ,. 



MBTBOROIiOOIOAL BBOORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending August 16tn, 1877^ 



il. ^(liviv TIMn-TABLB. 
We present herewith a proposed time-table for 
the coming term. Some changes wUl in all prob- 
ability be rendered necessary when it is "tried 
on." These will of course be made, «> that stu- 
dents need not rely upon it as a fi^ed fwt ; it b 
onlv a " starter." The figures in parentheses Indi- 
cate the yTr of the class, and by these the studl^ 
of a given year can be traced. The classes of the 
first ?nd second years are so large as to require 
subdivisions in most studies. Two divisions are 
Mcordingly provided for, should they be neces- 
sary. ' — -— — — 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 
Thursday.. 



Temperatiu-e. 



I 



93° 

88 

84 

80 

79 

83 

78 



72° 

66 

56 

51 

47 

63 

54 



88°.26 
79 .50 
76 .75 
69 .60 
69 .25 
69 
67 



Bar. 






1^ 



28.78 
28.76 
28.83 
28.86 
28.88 
28.87 
28.77 



.25 



^3 



f? B 

fi 



» 5 






o 



Average temperature for the week, 73°.46. 
Bange of temperature for the week, 46°. 
Rainfall for the week, . 25 of an Inch. 

Prof. Gale is spending a few days in Junction 
City this week. 

The Farm Department disposed of four fine 
Berkshire pigs this week. 

Mrs. Hurlburt and Mrs. Meade are each desirous 
of obtaining student boarders. 

Mrs. Wood has rented Prof. Slie's house just east 
of the Baptist Church, and will receive stu- 
dent boarders the coming term. 

Our new catalogue will be ready for distri- 
bution about the last of next week, and persons 
wishing copies can obtain them by applying at 
this office. 

The present week has been a busy one. All the 
buildings have been thoroughly cleaned, the chairs 
have been repainted, and there is a kind of new- 
ness about everything. 

W. C. Stewart has returned from Lawrence, 
where he has been at work for the past few weeks. 
Since his return he has been quite ill, but we un- 
derstand that he is now convalescent. 

The grounds about the different buildings have 
been seeded to blue-grass, and in a few weeks will 
be covered with a growth of grass that will lend 
additional beauty to our pleasant surroundings. 

We acknowledge the receipt of some very fine 
specimens of Hale's Early peach from Mr. Abner 
Allen, of Zeandale, and also two varieties of apples, 
Chenango Strawberry and American Summer 
Pearmain. 

Students, new and old, are cautioned against 
purchasing text-books before consultation with 
the Professors in charge of the classes to which 
they are assigned, as same changes In text-books 
have been made. 

There are four rooms over the County Clerk's 
office which can be rented at reasonable rates. 
Persons desiring information regarding these 
rooms can obtain It by addressing Miss Jennie 
Mails or Mr. J. S. Corbett. 

We surrender considerable space, usually given 
to locals, to the time-table for the coming term. 
By consulting this time-table and the course of 
study, old students can ascertain what studies they 
will have and at what hours they will come. * 

New students on arrival should first arrange for 
boarding. A. A. Stewart has a list of thosS wishing 
to take boarders or having houses to rent, and will 
ftarnish information either by letter or applica- 
tion. On Thursday morning at 8:80, immediately 
after chapel exercises, they should report to the 
President tot enrollment. 
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FBOM BOUTHBBN KANSAS. 
Speihq Ceeek, Kansas, July 30th, 1877. 
Bmw 7n<ftM«Haii»<; — 1 wish to renew my sub- 
scription for the iNBCSTEiALBT, for which please 
find enclosed the necessary funds. I could not be 
without the paper. Each week's issue Is anxiously 
awaited and eagerly scanned for items concern- 
ing the students ; and those numbers containing 
communications from them are by far the more 
Interesting. Why cannot more of the students 
thus 'favor us? I ata willing to contribute my 

mite. 

Crop prospects are perhaps of first Interest and 
importance. Wheat was almost a total failure, on 
account of wet weather. At present, prospects are 
good for a heavy yield of corn. A few more 
weeks of good growing weather will secure it. 

This is a splendid stock country,— rich bottom 
land, and plenty of upland fbr grazing. And it is 
not cursed with the herd law as are so many 
counties in Kansas. I am rusticating among the 
hills and valleys of Caney. 

A short time since a small party of us Went black- 
berrying to relieve the monotony of farm life. As 
usual upon such occasions, the trip proved a very 
adventurous one. To reach the berries we had to 
travel ten miles over brakes and stony hills. 
Thunder showers aud break downs were the order 
of the first day and a portion of the next, and we 
were prevented on these accounts from procuring 
any berries on the first day. We sought shelter 
for the night in a hospitable farm house not far 
distant, and the next morning Tisited the berry 
patch and found an abundance of berries, but they 
were only half ripe. After all our haps and mis- 
haps, it now seemed almost literally "sour grapes. 
But "the boys" of the party, which means the 
undersigned, had become desperate, and were de- 
termined to secure enough berries for a " pie." So 
we launched ourselves upon, or rather into, that 
mixture of weeds, brush, briars and water. But 
locomotion was rather difficult. There was hardly 
sufficient water for swimming, and a little too 
much for pleasant walking. However, after many 
"onpleasantnesses," we in time emerged from the 
above-mentioned conglomerate very wet, but the 
happy possessor of about six quarts of half ripe 

berries. . - 

By ttiis time the clouds were breaking away and 
the sun shone forth in all his splendor. Our 
party amused themselves for a whUe climbing over 
rocky cllflfe to gather the graceful ferns that grew 
in the mossy recesses. We found four varieties of 
fern to reward our eflforts. We then returned 
home, not particularly well pleased with the result 
of our excursion, but perfectly willing to resume 
the old routine of duties. With this feeble 
attempt to comply with your oft-repeated request 
for students to write you. I will subside. 

G. H. Failyke. 
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llie Annals of Kansas, by DanieJ W. Wilder. 
— Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House , Topeka. Price »6. 

Clothler.-Wm. Knostman, dealer In Beady 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. ll-2b 



Manhattan Bank.-E.B. Purcell, Banker; 
Jno W Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green At- 
tnrnAv A general tanking business transacted. 
Bills Jf Exchange Issued onlll principal c ties and 
towns of Europe. All collectfons have the per- 
«nnal faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of lichange, withou t any charge of co mmi ssion . 

iri^ii^^i«rCoUe«e"Tan^7-The8e 

A'Tands are In the ^"tet, as provided by law 
and for sale for m^eic,m c(mA, balance in seven 
finnal annual payments with ten per cent Interest, 
pHble annually. The lands <^r.aUchmce^^^^ 

fep^r Vrf ^me ^o^f '^^^^ fSjr^a?- 

SHS-l^^^'^'esHard^a^e^^^^^^^^ 
wILXgtotShall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
roS^tief For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
^dress L. R Efllott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 
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of beauty, in all the steep uplifted wonder, 
bi^ as it is ; and then a feeling that is oome- 
thmg like resentment comes creeping over 
you ; and by and by you turn away from it, 
and sit idly glimpsing the busy evasions of 
the creek current among the rocks down 
below. 

But you will look up again when you get 
to Beaver Brook. I did, at least, and uie 
Lady of Shalott stood beside me' on' the 
platform, while I directed her attention to 
the magnificent scene. The mountains there 
break into a kind of a triangle^ and the 
canon has three sides for a rod or two. The 
heights are not less than in other places, but 
the summits are cut in sharper outlines, the 
range of vision is freer ana less fatiguing, 
and the contrasts are such as have no like- 
ness at any other point. At first glance, it 
recalls the " Heart of the Andes," only it 
crowds its glory into a much smaller com- 
pass than is depicted in that famous study. 
The down-^oing sun cast an enchanting 
light over it, as we viewed it^ turning the 
grey mountain sides to gold, hiding the few 
awkward angles in purple, and tipping the 
uttermost peaks with a hint of name. In 
all directions is sublimitv — sublimity that 
does not signify mere ponderousness, but 
which has effects that soften without belit- 
tling it. And presently, as if to herald the 
splendor to the outlying provinces, a tiny 
white cloud comes sailing through the little 
patch of blue that lies away up yonder like 
a strip of distant sea, — and we watch it float 
downward a moment and then on straight 
up the canon, until it rounds an ugly, frown- 
ing curve and is lost to sight in the aching 
void. 

" By the way," I exclaimed, turning to 

my companion with this last thought on my 

lips, " wnat is an ' aching void ' any how ?" 

" Did you never have a headache ? " said 

the Lady of Shalott. 

Then I handed her to a seat, — between the 
End Man and the Inspired laiot, and light- 
ing a fresh cigar rode in a brown and selfish 
reverie from there to Denver. 

We felt at home in Denver, for it was the 
party of Kansas " Peakers " already men- 
tioned that " panned out " the first gold on 
the site of the town in the summer of 1858 ; 
and another party from Kansas came along 
a few months later and founded the town 
itself, naming it for the then Governor of 
Kansas Territorv. And then, did we not 
send them one of their first school-ma'ams : 
and did they not get their first grist-mill 
from Leavenworth, before they had raised 
their first bushel of grain: and does not 
their principal street bear the name of our 
Gen. Larimer ; and was it not our Ned 
Wynkoop who went out with Pa^k McClure 
to fight that historic duel which two thou- 
sand people assembled to witness, and which 
an accidental woman, with the usual per- 
versity of her sex, brought to a bloodless 
and provoking end ? Of course, we felt at 
home there : and the hospitable treatment 
we received gave to our visit a special 
emphasis of gratification. 

Denver is a marvel in itself, and a beauty. 
There is probably no other city of its age 
and size that has such large and attractive 
buildings, and so many of them. Its streets 
are wide and inviting also; its yards and 
parks are gay with grass and flowers ; and 
rows of cottonwoods run everywhere. There 
are vegetable gardens, too, and out a little 
way you will come upon fields of growing 
wheat. But nothing takes root in a natural 
way. The genius of irrigation presides over 
— or rather flows under — all tht-re is of 



greenness. The little life-giving ditches 
wander along the edge of the sidewalks at 
the foot of the shade trees and arrest your 
steps at every turn and crossing ; and out on 
the hills, you can trace the wider, canal- like 
ones that bring the water from the river 
miles away. It seems ludicrous, you must 
allow ; but without it there would be no 
Denver. And they believe in it, those peo- 
ple — as religiously as we of Kansas believe 
in our rain -fall. Indeed, I fancy use has so 
accustomed them to it that they think it an 
improvement on the ordinary method of 
moisture. They even try to invest it with a 
sort of scriptural radiance. God first placed 
man where the earth was watered by rivers, 
they say : now he is to be brought back. 

After two days of Denver, — red letter 
days, they were, in the calendar of our 
journeyings, — we boarded the cars again 
and faced homeward, by the Smoky Hill 
route of early times. That the party was 
thoroughly surfeited with pleasure was 
easily to be seen, for the curtains were 
lowered over the windows, and every mar- 
ried man sat in the seat with his own wife. 
Bight at our backs, just out of Denver, was 
still to be had what is perhaps the finest of 
all views of the mountains ; but verv few of 
us cared to turn around for it. We could 
not think it possible that we had left unseen 
anything worth looking at. Besides, we 
we were fatigued with mountains, and wish- 
ing for a swift change to the candid and 
familiar beauties of the prairies. 

The first Kansas " Peakers," passing over 
the tiresome plains on their return from the 
mountains in 1858, picked up a fragment of 
a St. Louis paper on which they read, " The 
Pike's Peak gold excitement is on the rapid 
increase;" and as they had themselves 
panned the first gold, of which they had 
written nothing home, they wondered how 
any " excitement " could have been raised 
aboutr it. They did not know that, months 
before, vague rumors of their gold had 
reached Kansas, and that an edit<»r sitting in 
his office at Fort Scott, cudgling his brains 
for copy, said, " I believe I'll make the story 
public." GJeoige A. Crawford was at his 
elbow to seconathe inspiration. " But if I 
write the thing up," he went on, " and it 
proves a fraud, they'll hang me." So he 
tossed a copper to decide his course ; and it 
fell for the Peak. The editorial was writ- 
ten, in good bright colors; that St. Louis 
paper copied it; and from there it went 
through the country like a call to arms — 
with what ultimate results not even a Kan- 
sas editor would have dared to predict. 

It is all clear now ; and we know why the 
man who wrote that decisive editorial was 
not hung. The nimble copper came right 
aide up, for it gave us Colorado. Such was 
the sentiment with which we steamed away 
from the receding mountains, that blue and 
beautiful morning ; and we abated no jot of 
it, I am sure, when at the closing of the day, 
in the oncoming persuasive twilight, we 
crossed the State line, and sent up a right 
royal cheer for our own matchless Kansas — 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of all her people. 

ITIarinliiK for Proflt.— Special courses In 
JP Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology. 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course fn Practical Agriculture. 



"B^nirU'll I^anyaave.— The direct aim of the 
-■-' course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, Just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

FARHKB'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course Is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S OOtKSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily In the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops Include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
49-TUITION ABSOL1JTEI.Y FREEf^H 
, No contingent fees, except for use of pianos snd 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by tttale students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.76 to f«.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further luformatjon, apply to 

JNO. A.ANDERSON, President. 
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NaUonal Affrlcnltaral ConirreM. 

The sixth annual Bession of the National 
AKricultural Congress will be held at the 
Grand PaciBc Hotel, in the city of Chicago, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Sept. 25th, 26th and 27th, 1877, commenc- 
ing at ten A. M., on Tuesday. 

All agricultural societies, boards of agri- 
culture, agricultural departments, agricultu- 
ral colleges, agricultural periodicals, granges, 
farmers' clubs, and other organizatione 
whose object is the promotion of agriculture 
in the United States and in British Amer- 
ica, are requested to send delegates ; and all 
persons desiring to promote the objects of 
the congress are cordially invited to attend 
and to participate in its deliberations. It 
is suggested and requested that m each 
Slate an effort be made to send at least one 
delegate from each of its congressional dis- 

Specimens of agricultural products; such 
as the small grains, corn in the ear, fruits, 
nuts, seeds, grasses and other forage plants, 
tobacco, hops, cotton, hemp, flax, sugar, 
wool, dairy products, etc., are solicited lor 
exhibition and for the comparison of the 
similar products of diflferent parts of the 

^'^ThpGrand Pacific Hotel, which will be 
the headquarters of the congress, will fur- 
nish a spacious hall for the meeting, and an 
adjoining room for the display of articles on 

exhibition. , .. .^- -n 

The Chicago Inter-State Exhibition will 
be open during the meeting of the congress, 
and delegates will have the advantage of 
such reductions of fare as may be extended 
to other visitors, and an opportunity of vis- 
iting the finest exhibition of the agricult- 
ural, mineral and manufactured products of 
the north-west. . 

'We earnestly solicit the special co-opera- 
tion and attendance of the oflicers of the 
various departments and boards of ^ricult- 
ure. State agricultural societies and agri- 
cultural colleges, and of the editors of agri- 
cultural periodicals throughout the country. 
On the efforts of these three classes of edu- 
cators the advance of agricultural intelli- 
gence largely depends; and consultation 
with one another, and with representatives 
of the agricultural class, will do much to 
direct and energize their work. 

ORDER OF BU8IHE88. 

Tuesday, September 25, 10 A. M.— Call 
to order. Prayer. Address of welcome by 
John P. Reynolds, ex-president of the con- 
gress, and response by the president. Ap- 
pointments of committee on credentia s. 
Address bv the president: "Local Selt- 
Government in Agricultural Communities. 

3 p, M._ Report of committee on creden- 
tials. Election and admission of members. 



Payment of dues. Appointment of com- 
mittees op nominations. Resolutions, etc. 
Reports of standing committees. Presenta- 
tion of miscellaneous business. Address by 
Prof. C. V. Riley, chief of the United States 
Entomological Commission, on " The Rocky 
Mountain Locust and the Army Worm. 

8 p. M.— Address: "The Distribution of 
Wealth," by Dr. J. M. Gregory, regent of 
the Illinois Industrial University. Dis- 
cussion. ^ 

Wednesday, September 26, 9 A. M.-;- Re- 
ports of standing and special committees. 
Address : " The Principles of Fertilization, 
by Prof. Levi Stockbridge, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Discussion. 

3pm —Address : " Industrial Education 
in the Gulf States," by Dr. I. T. Tichenor, 
president of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Alabama. An essay upon 
"Agricultural Education in Bavarta, by 
Prof. B. Warder, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Discussion. 

8 p. M.— Address: "The Railroads and 
their Relation to the Public," by the Hon. 
J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska. Dis- 
cussion. . J , 

Thursday, Sept. 27, 9 a. m.— Address: 
" The Commercial Movements of Produce, 
by George A. Martin, of the Buffalo Oom- 
mereial Advertiser. Discussion. Address: 
"Our Agricultural Newspapers,' by G. 
Sprague, Des Moines, Iowa, editor of the 
Western Farm Journal. 



an orchard of fruit. Such a fiirm will keep ^ 
the boys at home and with a pride and an * 
interest in the farm, the stock, and the 
home, prosperity and happiness is assured 
to every such western mrmer. — Western 
AgrtddturiM. 

UtUe hy UMle. 

If you are gaining little every day, be 
content. Are your expenses less than your ^^ 
income, so that though it be little, you are 
constantly accumulating and growing richer 
and richer every day ? Be content ; so far 
as concerns money, you are doing well. 

Are you gaining knowledge every day? ^^^ 
Though it be little by little, the aggregate 



!vr 



It Don't P»y. 

Many farmers are complaining that it 
don't pay to raise corn, hay or grain at the 
prices we get. Well, then, why do you raise 
it and sell it to the grain dealer to impover- 
ish your land year by year as well as your- 
self- why not feed it to stock and realize 
not only a better price but gain a profit on 
the stock as well. By growing the crops in 
the summer and feeding them out m the 
winter there is no time lost, but if stock 
cannot be procured change the programme 
and raise a different variety of crops and 
commence even on a small scale to breed 
up stock to eat the crops of the farm. But 
you say stock don't pay ; we will admit that 
scrub stock don't pay, but if you will use only 
thoroughbred bulls, boars and bucks, and 
raise good grade cattle, hogs and sheep, that 
mature earlier, grow larger, and command 
a higher price, you will consume no more 
time or trouble in feeding and but little 
more feed, and have the handsome differ- 
ence for your profits. 

It don't pay in- these times of progress 
and improvement to farm altogether by 
muscle. Farmers as well as other business 
proprietors must read and think for them- 
selves. A farmer will see something of 
practical value in every agricultural paper 
he reads ; in the suggestions, thought and 
experience of other practical farmers. 

Then you will find a farm wiU pay if im- 
proved stock for the butcher is raised, and 
all the crops of the farm fed up, and with a 
diversity of crops and a pleasant home, 
with the attractions of good papers, books 
and music, a good garden of vegetables and 



of the accumulation where no day is per- 
mitted to pass without- adding something to 
the stock will be surprising to yourself. 

Solomon did not become the wisest man 
in the world in a minute. Little by little, 
never omitting to learn something even for 
a single day, always reading, always study- 
ing a little between the time of rising up m 
the morning and lying down at night; this 
is the way to accumulate a full store-house 
of knowledge. Finally, are you daily im- ^ 
proving in character? Be not dtecouragetf 
because it is little by little. The best men 
fall far short of what they themselves would 
wish to be. It is something, it is much, if 
you keep good resolutions better to-day than 
you did yesterday, better this week than 
you did last year. Strive to be perfect, but 
do not become downhearted so long as you 
are approaching nearer and nearer to the 
high standard at which you aim. 

Little by little fortunes are accumulated ; 
little by little knowledge is gained ; little 
by little character and reputations are 
achieved. 

Startinfr in tlie World. 

Many an unwise parent labors hard and 
lives sparingly all his life for the purpose of 
leaving enough to give his children a start 
in the world, as it is called. Setting a 
young man afloat with money left him by 
his relatives is like tying bladders under 
the arms of one who cannot swim; ten 
chances to one he will lose his bladders and 
go to the bottom. Teach him to swim, and 
he will never need the bladders. Give your 
child a sound education, and you have done 
enough for him. See to it that his morals 
are pure, his mind cultivated, and his whole 
nature made subservient to laws which gov- 
ern man, and you have given what will be 
of more value than the wealth of the T ''es. 



— Western Agriculturist. 



The farmer distant from a market is 
always impoverishing his knd. 

No agricultural people can prosper and 
purchase their bread and meat — a manu- 
facturing community may. 



ir stirring, or early plowing, as the 
• big yields of wheat, is a conclusion 



Early 

thing for L.g, , • •*_ * 

pretty generallv arrived at by a majority of 
our farmers who have had the most expe- 
rience. 
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▲SBOOIATE EDITORS, >t£ltBKttS OF THK FACirLTT. 



As THE tefln of the Agricultural College 
opens earlier than is customary, the. press 
will confer a favor hy stating that its session 
began August 23dt 



Thebe are hundreds of young inen in 
Kansas who want a practical education, such 
an one as will enable them to make a living 
as farmers, mechanics or business men ; but 
who are prevented iVom obtaining it by the 
poverty of their parents or by their oWn 
lack of funds. The work given to the stu* 
dents by the Agricultural College will ena^ 
ble those who are in earnest to earn enough 
money to defray the greater part, if not the 
whole, of their expenses. 



Kamaaa War. 

The latest war is that between Empire 
City and Galena, in the lead region. These 
metropolitan centers are rival towns on 
Short Creek, and stick so closely to business 
that on two sides they use the same bound- 
ary lines, probably for purposes of economy. 
Short Creek, to which the inhabitants of 
both cities resort for water, runs through 
Empire, and, in order to starve out the Ga- 
lena folks, the Imperial authorities built a 
stockade around Galena but within their 
own limits. The final gap was to have been 
closed last Tuesday, when the bloody- 
minded cohorts of each city assembled in 
ferocious array. The mayor of Galena 
proclamated the stockade as a public nui- 
sance interrupting the highway, and called 
upon all law-abiding people to remove said 
nuisance. The Imperial mayor called on 
his subjects to preserve the public property 
of Empire City, threatened by a ruthless 
mob. The war lasted all day; one man 
was shot in the leg; the Galena vandalic 
patriots by a reckless and demoniacal use of 
coal oil burnt the stockade ; and the mayor 
of Empire has called on Governor Anthony 
for troops to preserve the public peace. 
That is all we know about the latest war. 

There are nice points on both sides. 
Water is generally supposed to be a conve- 
nience if not a necessity, and creeks are 
usually considered as public property in 
such a sense that a citizen of an adjacent 
section or even county may use the water 
thereof. X>n the other hand, the high and 
mighty prerogatives of cities of the going-to- 
be class, as jealously defended and exercised 
by their royal excellencies the mayors, are 
not to be sneezed at with impunity, nor is 
city territory to be trespassed upon in defi- 
ance of the expressed statutes of Kansas. 

We are flat-footedly on either, each and 
both sides of this war, between the hours of 



9 A. M. and 4 p. H., Sundays excepted, and 
will always be found everywhere exc«pt on 
the bristling top of that cottonwood stock- 
ade. The struggle is peculiarly Kansan. 
It smacks of the frontier, land agents, and 
rival town companies. It is a fragrant pufi* 
from the garden of the past, and as a news* 
paper man we rejoice iii any putf that brings 
twenty cents a line; 
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HtstorieaL 

We have received a copy of a circular 
issued by the State Historical Society, which 
shows not only that the society has under* 
taken a Work of great magnitude, but one 
which ought to engage the co-operation of 
every person in Kansas who had a juat 
appreciatidn 6{ the duty of the present gen* 
eration to gather up and preserve the scat* 
tered materials of the eventful period of our 
early history. The circular mentions the 
following among the objects of collection 
relative to Kansas desired by the society, 
and the contribution of which is earnestly 
solicited 1 

1. Travels and explorations ; city direc* 
tories ; copies of the earlier laws and jour> 
nals of our legislature ; ordinances of pit* 
ies ; and in short every book, on any silb* 
ject, printed in the State or elsewhere, 
relating to it. 

2. Pamphlets of all kinds; catalo^es of 
Kansas colleges and other institutions of 
learning ; annual reports of societies ; ser- 
mons and addresses delivered in the State ; 
minutes of church conventions, synods, or 
otbbr ecclesiastical bodies of Kansas ; polit- 
ical addresses ; railroad and board of trade 
reports ; pamphlets relating to this State. 

• 3. Files of Kansas newspapers and maga- 
zines, especially complete volumes of past 
years, or single numbers even. Publishers 
are earnestly requested to contribute their 
publications regularly, all of which will be 
carefully preserved and bound. 

4. Materials for Kansas history ; old let- 
ters, journals and manuscript narratives of 
the pioneers of Kansas ; original papers on 
the early history and settlement of tne ter- 
ritory ; adventures and conflicts during the 
early settlement, the Indian troubles or the 
late rebellion; Mographies of the pioneers 
of every county, either living or deceased, 
together with their portraits and auto* 
graphs ; a sketch of the settlement of every 
township, village and neighborhood in the 
State, with names of the first settlers. We 
solicit articles on every subject connected 
with Kansas history. 

5. Maps of towns, cities or counties, of 
any date; views ana engravings of build- 
ings or historic places ; drawings or photo- 
graphs of scenery, paintings, porttraits, etc., 
connected with Kansas history. 

6. Curiosities of all kinds ; coins, medals, 
paintings, portraits, engravings, statues, war 
relics, autograph letters of distinguished 
persons, etc. 

7. Facts illustrative of our Indian tribes ; 
their history, characteristics, religion, etc. ; 
sketches of our prominent chiefe, orators 
and warriors, together with contributions of 
Indian weapons, costumes, ornaments, curi- 
osities and implements, also stone axes, 
spears, arrow heads, pottery or other relics 
of the pre-historic races. 

In brief, everything that, by the most lib- 
eral construction, can illustrate the history 
of Kansas, its early settlement, its progress 
or present condition ; all will be of value or 
interest to succeeding generations. 

Communications or gifts may be sent to 
F. G. Adams, secretary of the society, at 
Topeka, who will promptly answer all cor- 
respondence, and make due acknowledg- 
ment of everything deposited in the collec- 
tion of the society. 



The catalogue of the Agricultural Col- 
lege is just published. Send for a copy. 
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The new barn received its first consignment on 
Thursday. It was a load of bay. 

The catalogue, which is now ready for dlstrlbu- 
t ion, will be mailed to the press this week. 

Miss Carrie Steele, teacher of instrumental lim- 
bic in the College, is boarding at Major Adams'. 

Mrs. Peckham and Mrs. Dr. Vail each desire 
four 'Student boarders. Bates made known on 
application. 

School District Boards about to issue bonds will 
find it for their interest to note the advertisement 
tn this number calling for bonds. 

Mr. Marcell, editor' of the Ottawa Bepubliean, 
called upon us last week. His sister, Miss Mollie 
Marcell, accompanied him, and will attend the Col- 
lege the present year. 

A hailstorm visited the north-west part of the 
county last Thursday and did great damage. 
Three days after the storm, hailstones were eight- 
een inches deep In places, according to NcUionalUt. 

It is stated that Major Ogden's monument, on 
Ihe hill near Fort Biley, " is within one hundred 
and fifty yards of the geographical center of the 
United States, between the oceans, ascertained by 
lustual survey." 

Capt. Todd's wife, two sons and sister-in-law 
returned from their visit East last Saturday even- 
ing. They report a very pleasant trip, having vis- 
ited Providence, Boston, New York, Niagara Falls, 
and many other places of interest. 

Gteorge Piatt, who has been teaching music in 
Vienna this vacation, has returned to the College 
to resume his studies. We understand he had 
abundant success with his scholars,— especially 
the lady portion of the class. 

Miss Hattie Whitney was married to Mr. Cyrus 
Foltz, of Zeandale, on Thursday evening last. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. R. D. Parker, and 
those who attended pronounce the wedding a 
very pleasant affair. 

The term began last Thursday morning, and the 
time since has been occupied in the examination 
of new students, of whom a large number are 
present, and the assignment of old ones. Recita- 
tions will begin regularly on Monday morning. 

Prof. Piatt's family returned from Illinois last 
Friday evening, looking hale and hearty. They 
spent some two months in going and coming, and 
the Professor gives a very good report of the pros- 
perous condition of the country through which he 
traveled during that time. 

Old students will be happy to learn of the 
marriage of Mrs. H. C. Cheseldine, which took 
place in Manhattan last Sunday morning. Her 
husband's name is H. B. Richards, and he Is en- 
gaged in some department of the railroad business 
at Lawrence, Kansas. Mrs. Cheseldine was once 
a teacher in the College. Verily, as has been said, 
there is "quite a mortality among the widows" 
of Manhattan. 

C. O. Smith, who has been working in this office 
during vacation, will start for Emporia this even- 
ing, to make his parents a three weeks' visit. Mr. 
Smith entered the Printing Department last Jan- 
uary, has constantly Improved his time and care- 
folly followed the instructions given, and is now 



able to bear testimony by his work to the fact that 
printing can be successfully taught here. We 
trust he may fully enjoy this respite from his 
studies, and return prepared for their vigorous 
prosecution during the collegiate year. 

The Alpha Beta Society held the first meeting of 
the term yesterday afternoon. No superior ofll- 
cers being present. Society was called to order by 
the Treasurer, A. A. Stewart. After an instru- 
mental on the organ, by George L. Piatt, and devo- 
tion, Amos B. Wilson was chosen Secretary pro tem, 
and the Society proceeded with the election of offi- 
cers, which resulted as follows: President, Wm. 
H. Sikes; Vice-President, George L. Piatt; Secre- 
tary, Miss Gracie Parker; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Albert H. Stiles; Treasurer and Librarian, 
A. A. Stewart; Marshal, Amos E. Wilson. Elec^ 
tlon of directors postponed for two weeks. 

The names of Miss Emma L. Cook, Miss Nena 
M. Wilson and Augustus H. Piatt were proposed, 
and they were recommended for admission into 
the Society. 

This being the first meeting of the term, no pro- 
gramme had been prepared, and the only literary 
exercise for the afternoon was extemporaneous 
speaking. All the members took part, expressing 
themselves as having spent a pleasant vacation, 
and returning with the Intention of taking an 
active part in the Society and doing what they 
can to promote the objects for which they are 
associated. 

The'following duties were assigned: Essay, Miss 
Parker; declamation, Charles McConnell; select 
reading, A. H. Stiles. Question for debate, "Jte- 
tolved, That lady teachers are preferable to gentle- 
men in a a district school." Affirmative. Amos 
Wilson and George Piatt; negative, Wm. Sikes and 
Albert Stiles. Reporter. 

We take the following items from this week's 
Nationalist : 

Wm. Hill, Esq., raised about 500 quarts of black- 
berries on a third of an acre of land this season. 

Mrs. John A. Anderson returned to Manhattan 
on Tuesday, after a pleasant vacation in Colorado 
and at her old home in Junction City. 

There will be an examination by the State Board 
of Education of candidates for State certificates 
and diplomas on Sept. 4th, 5th and 6th in Manhat- 
tan, Clay Center and other places. Also a county 
examination in the primary school building, Sat- 
urday, Sept. 9th. 

A tour through Senator Well's orchard, a day 
or two since, elicited many exclamations of sur- 
prise and delight. The boughs of some trees were 
Dent to the ground. The Senator expects to real- 
ize about $5,000 this year from his fruit. Does 
fruit growing pay ? P- 



Tlie Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Gteo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $6. 

raiownslilp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 
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S. Roberto, BK. D.— Office south side of 
Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 10 



>ook8eller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 

* dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-8m 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

Farmlnc for Profit.- Special courses In 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
Illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

[cliool District Bonds.— School District 
' Boards about to issue bonds are Invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 

g^hemlstry and Physics.- The mostval- 
'-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 

?anic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
ural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 



Marsh Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
chine has never been in use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, «100. Address, K M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tf 

filtandard Stock I Standard Work 1 1 Stand- 
►^ ard Prices 1 1 ! Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

Habits of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food«plant8, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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anhattan Bank.— E, B. Purcell, Banker ; 
jno. W. Webb, Cashier ; Geo. 8. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange Issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Eorope. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 

A ffrlcnltaral College I^nds.- These 
■^^^ lands are In the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are ail choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $6.00 to 
86.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps, and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 

Printing t— Daily instruction and drill In the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education In the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text>Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Aqricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. 8., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First- Elementary Geology; 
Part Second— Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg A Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents ; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 



Kansas Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family Journal. In its 16th year, 10-pagc 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— iV. Y. Trilmne. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the Vfe»t.— PMladMphia, 
Pa., Practical Farmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural \>Kf or.— National 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as ray present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— Jos. Harris, of Moreton 
Fhrm, atUhor of " Walks and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with de»p interest.— Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— Oolden Era (III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says; 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Fabher as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 8 
cent stamp. Address J. R Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. SS'Sm 
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Board of Rearent*. 
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mACULTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and EnglUh. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTOKN J^of Prae. Agricul., Sup'l /Unn. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botatm and Horticulture. 

3. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y Hhwlish, Mathematics. 

JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 

A. TODD Sup't Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, Swp't Printing Department. 

W. C. STEWART, SupH Telegraph Department. 

MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Swp't Sewing Department. 

MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for succesB in dally life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, Including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; In Book-keeping and Practijal Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrllfists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor Is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

FARMER'S OOURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Fanner's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Xnorganlc, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 



operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COtKSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study /or woman Is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man.ard as an indnstrlalist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the • special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
4®" TUITION ABSOIillTELY FREEI-e* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of 81.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 28d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 



Tlxe Farm 33epartment 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

YouNO Short-horn Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jerseys and Galloways. Also, 
B very fine lot of , , ^. ^ 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
of the celebrated boars Lord Liverpool and, British 
Smtereign IL We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, 

(XUif) Manhattan, Kansas. 



fBlelegraphy.^Four miles of line, twenty- 
-■• five line instruments, and dally Instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 
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llie Indnstrlalist.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

Voenl Musle.- Regular Instruction and drill 
in thescience and art of vocal music, without 
charge. RScitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 
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IMreclianical Department.— Regula 

i-v-M- struction and practice in Carpentry, 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

DresS'Maklngr and Mtllinery.— Daily 
instruction and drill in hand ana machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

^21ardeninfc for Proflt.— Inatmction and 
^W drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, "Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

Kansas PnbllslilnK House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of.George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and reoound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 
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inclisli lianguage.— The direct aim of the 

' course is to make the student skillful in 

handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study ot 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 

■■"athematies.— Practical, direct and thor- 
1^1. ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeplng, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



ttpeelal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
~ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hystiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 
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EVERY- WAY EWOIilSH. 

'EnffllBta OrHmmar"— So Called. 

BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 



" 'All, it's me,' said Mr. Squeers, * and 
me's the first person singular, nominative 
case, agreeing with the verb it.s, and gov- 
erned by Squeers understood ; as a acorn, a 
hour ; but when the h is .sounded, the a on- 
ly is written, as a hand, a heart, a high- 
way.' " This delicious passage is, like most 
all of its author's writing, a caricature, but 
a caricature full of life and truth. The rea- 
son of it being so exquisitely laughable is 
not because of its representation of the 
ignorance of the school-master, the union of 
the pedagogue and the ignoramus having 
been often presented before ; but because it 
presents in a compact and ridiculously 
impressive form the vague, confused mem- 
ories left in most minds by the sttidy of that 
absurd and utterly useless branch of educa- 
tion, English grammar. It is constructed 
with admirable art. The blunder in the 
person and case of me and the making the 
npun agree witli the verb, the confused ref- 
erence to its as a verb, the single syllable 
really containing tlie verb i«, make a ridic- 
ulous muddle ; but this would have failed 
of its present effect without the introduction 
of that sage and mysterious formula of " par- 
sing" which completes the analysis, "and 
governed by Squeers understood." The 
climax is capped by the "as" introducing, 
in the manner of grammarians, an example 
which is entirely from the purpose, and 
which is not only confused and erroneous, 
but, with all its absurdity, so characteristic 
an example of the style of illustration in 
English grammar that every person who 
haft been put through the bewildering disci- 
pline of that study recognizes on the instant 
the condition of his own mind at some 
period of his pupilage. Dickens is the 
great master of this sort of word caricature 
— that which represents a confused recollec- 
tion of facta Hud an inconsequent, discon- 
nected succession of thoughts. Shakespeare 
did it, of course, as he did everything. But 
he did it merely by the way, in passing. 
Dickens lays himself out on it, elaborates it, 
and rises with it to the height of the ridicu- 
lous—in Mrs. Gamp, for instance, and 
Flora, in Little Dorrit. 

1 believe that I have not overstated the 
case in saying that Mr. Squeers' amazing 
effort in parsing is a mere caricature of the 
impression left upon most minds by the 
study of English grammar. I know that 
there are some persons who have not yet 
written English grammars — the existing 
number of which, however, shows that a 
very Iftrge proportion of the English-speak- 
ing rac€ must have engaged at one period 



or an other in that cheerful occupation — 
but who, mute, inglorious Lindley Murrays 
and Gould Browns, do believe that to speak 
and write " good grammar " is the highest 
attainable point in education, and to whom 
a sentence, albeit uttered by the Supreme 
Wisdom amid thunderings and lightnings, 
is chiefly something that may be parsed. 
But these people are specialists, and i>ar- 
take of the insanity that pertains to special- 
ism. Those who I expect will agree with 
me are the mass of intelligent people to 
whom language is merely the means of com- 
municating facts and thoughts. 

I have called English grammar an ab- 
surd and useless study; and I verily and 
soberly believe it to be so. Its absurdity I 
hope to show in consideration of its rules 
and methods; its uselessness will appear 
upon a brief glance at the history of English 
literature. I believe that the effect of the 
study of English grammar, so called, is to 
cramp the free acjion of the mind, to bewilr 
der and confuse where it does not enfeeble 
and formalize, to pervert the perception of 
the true excellence of English speech, and, 
in brief, to substitute the sham of a dead 
form for the reality of a living spirit. 

Grammar is at war with common sense. 
And I must say here that by grammar I 
mean formal grammar, that system of lan- 
guage which constructs sentences upon the 
correspondence of the forms of words, or, 
where there are no forms or few, upon the 
imaginary relations of words, instead of log- 
ical order of thoughts. And by saying that 
grammar is at war with common sense, I do 
not mean that it is inconsistent with sense ; 
for that would be to relegate to the realms 
of nonsense much of the profoundest wis- 
dom, the most beautiful imagination, and 
the most delightful humor that past ages 
have given to the world. By common sense 
we mean that faculty of perceiving the prac- 
tical relation of things, which is the best 
guide through life, which may exist in an 
uninstructed and very common-place mind, 
and which may be entirely lacking in one 
which is stored with learning or gifted with 
creative genius. This faculty exists in a 
greater degree in some races than in others. 
The Anglo-Saxon race are distinguished by 
it ; they are pre-eminently a people of com- 
mon sense. 

The fact that grammar — formal gram- 
mar—is at war with common sense is 
shown by the history of language. It might 
naturally be supposed that with all the 
advancement of civilization and the perfec- 
tion of literary skill, grammar would be- 
come more elaborate, if not more complica- 
ted, that as life became more complex and 
society more polishecl, language, the chief 
means of intellectual development and so- 
cial progress, would, with eaual steps, be- 
come more complex and elaborated. The 
contrary is the case. The further we go 
back in the history of the world, the more 
complex we find language, the more minute- 
ly varied and numerous are the forms of 
words, the more elaborate the construction 
of the sentence. The grammar of the old- 
est, written language known — the Sanscrit 



— is of all the most complicated, and the 
rivals of Sanscrit in this respect are the 
languages of some utterly barbarous peo- 
ples. The supply of grammar l*ef<»e the 
time of the Tower of Babel must hdte been 
something quite inconceivable at thej^esent 
day. As the world has advanced it lia^s 
laid aside gradually the unessential in lad- 
guage ; it has dropped forms of words which 
expressed minute shades of meaning as to 
time and other relations, and has accom- 
plished the ends for which those forma were 
made by simpler methods, the change always 
being destructive of formal gramtjaar. 

All languages, living or dead, show in 
their history the progress of this change ; 
but it appears most in the Anglo-Saxon of 
English language, in which formal gram- 
mar might be said to have entirely dis- 
appeared, but for a very small number of 
"survivals," which are to be found in a few 
forms of pronouns and verbs. In this the 
distinguishing common sense of the English 
race is eminently apparent. It is not cer- 
tain that this deformalizing of the English 
language haa yet reached its end ; for exam- 
ple, the distinction detween wha and whom 
seems to be disappearing, and I believe will 
disappear ; and the retention of these forms 
may be due, on the one hand, to a common- 
sense view of their practical usefulness, or 
on the other, in pronouns at least, to the 
immobility of those most ancient of all the 
elements of language. 

That pronouns are and must inevitably 
have been the oldest words in language, 
those representing the first ideas present 
themselves to the human mind— the me 
and the not me — and that they are not the 
mere make-shifts which their grammatical 
name implies, I think could be easily shown. 
But that is not to our purpose. 
[Ckmclvded next week.] 



A correspondent of the Louisville Re- 
porter says : 

We have kept a strict account of the 
growth of corn this year. The result was 
as follows: Allowing ten days for com to 
come up, planted the 1st of May, it aver- 
aged one-half inch per day up to May 20th ; 
to the 15th of June three-fourths of an inch ; 
to the 30th of June one and one-half 
inches ; to the 10th of July four inches ; to 
the 15th of July five inches, when it almost 
stopped tasseling, and began sending^ forth 
silk and ears. ^^^^^ 

Kansas silk worms fed on the leaf of 
osage orange seem to be exempt from dis- 
ease, and the cocoon is esteemed superior in 
quality to those from the mulberry. The 
experiment of silk growing in southern 
Kansas has so far proved a success, and 
eminently so. Practical men predict that 
Kansas will become one of the most profita- 
ble silk growing countries in the world. If 
it can be done, the Kansas people will do it, 
— for they don't know how to fail in any 
legitimate undertaking. 

It is a waste of time to swear at fli«B,— 
thev don't understand the language. 
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As THE term of the Agricultural College 
opens earlier than is custotnary, the press 
will confer a favor by stating that its session 
began August 23d. 



We mailed a postal this week to publish- 
ers asking for certain information. It may 
be some days before any action can be 
taken. 



The Board of Begents stands adjournf>d 
to meet Tuesday, September 11th, 8 p. m. ; 
of which fact the visiting brethren will 
please take due notice and govern them- 
selves and everybody else accordingly. 



We have received an announcement from 
Band, McNally & Co., Chicago, of a new 
book, by Prof. Chas. V. Riley, on the Locust 
Plague, with practical recommendations for 
its destruction, which book everybody will 
want to read. We look for it with great 
interest. 



Does that picture of ■the State Agricul- 
tural College, published in the Industbi- 
AlilST, exhibit all the trees there are on the 
College grounds? If it does. President 
Anderson had better obey the injunction so 
often repeated in Kansas papers, and 
" Plant Trees." — [^Atchison Champion. 

" Never not by no means." Hundreds of 
trees have been planted and hundreds more 
will be this fall and next spring; only we 
didn't "cut" them. 



And this is the way in which Capt. 
Ewing, of the Thayer Headlight, " takes po- 
sition" on the temperance question. A 
good deal is said every now and then about 
an " independent press," but an editor who, 
because of a belief in principle, fires into 
the teeth of the majority of his patrons, 
shows that he really believes something and 
sticks to it under difficulty. That is true 
independence : 

Prayeb. — We are anxious to hear the 
next prayer of a regular old pulpit-pounder 
of Thayer who signed Ann Thompson peti- 
tion for license. It sounds so consistent to 
hear him at the school-house clawing the 
air with both hands and bellowing to the 
Lord, and then think of him praying the 
city council to let Ann Thompson sell whis- 
key. He must be extremely happy in thus 
praying Good Lord and Good — city coun- 
cil of Thayer. He is like the Oirish jintle- 
man that prayed to both because he did not 
know whose hands he was going to fall 
into. 



On returning to the exchanges once 
more, we find the European letters of Noble 
L. Prentis in the Topeka Oommonwealth. 
But one subject in the universe has been 
more persistently written up than Europe, 



and that was in the early days of Kansas 
antiquity, when George W. Martin used to 
wrestle in the Union with " Junction City 
sawed stone." But, notwithstanding the 
triteness of the subject, Prentis' descrip- 
tions are so thoroughly natural, and so 
numerously punctuated with witty hits, 
that every one will enjoy their humor and 
originality. He is a close and quick 
observer, has a memory like a steel plate, 
does his own thinking in a miyestically 
Kansas way, and rolls off his ideas on paper 
with that royalness of funny impudence 
which only comes from great natural adapt- 
edness and long editorial practice on a Kan- 
sas daily. 



Oronshopper. 

For several days that remarkably inter- 
esting whelp, the hopper-grass, has been 
airing his impudence somewhere between 
this and the sun. There isn't any use in 
denying the fact on the one hand, or in 
becoming frightened on the other. The 
course pursued by the Atchison Champion 
on this subject last season strikes us as 
being the best for Kansas, as well as the 
more manly one. We did have 'hoppers, 
and, cont^ry to the worst appearances, they 
did no special harm to the State at large. 

Thus far the flying swarms have not 
descended in any number, and even if they 
should it by no means follows that they 
would do any great damage, though they 
might. So far from being the original 
tribe of Cheap Johns, they are probably a 
degenerate race who have worn out the most 
of their vitality and cussednesson the stunt- 
ed vegetation of Nebraska, Minnesota, etc. ; 
and even should they deposit eggs in Kan- 
sas, the experience of last season amply 
proves that our farmers can stamp them 
out by systematic effort. The Champion 
expresses the probabilities of the case as 
follows : 

Prof. Riley says there is no danger of a 
visitation from any considerable number of 
them this fall, and in this opinion Profs. 
Packard and Thomas, his associates of the 
National Entomological Commission, con- 
cur. We have great faith in their state- 
ment. They are certainly better posted 
than we are on this question, and they say 
what they believe. 



Money in Oood Roads. 

No State has better natural road-beds 
than Kansas, and in none is a less expendi- 
ture of labor really needed. At the same 
time it is questionable whether, even in 
those States which have but half the nat- 
ural advantages and enterprise possessed by 
Kansas, practically worse roads will be 
found than here. It is a good thing to 
blow about the admirable roads which we 
might have by a little systematic attention 
and work, but it would be a good deal 
better thing if every township in the State 
should furnish its farmers with such 



thoroughfares to towns as would enable 
them to haul full instead of half loads. 

The value of a road is not to be deter- 
mined by the number of miles of smooth 
level, but by the bad places in it — the 
steep pulls, sharp ravines, mud holes, and 
long, roundabout corkscrew ings. Take a 
five-mile drive, over all of which a team 
can haul a ton excepting three places, one 
a muddy crossing of a creek, another a 
sharp ravine, and another a steep hill over 
a £nob, and suppose that only half a ton can 
be pulled across these places ; it is evident 
that the capacity of the whole drive is 
reduced to a half load, and also evident 
that if a bridge were put over the creek, a 
cut and fill at the ravine, and the right of 
way purchased by the county around the 
knob, the capacity of the whole road would 
be doubled, that is, any man could haul at 
one load the wheat which now requires two 
loads. 

These thingH are simple enough and clear 
enough to anybody ; but there is too often 
the feeling that if the road between John 
Smith's house to town is good, it makes no 
difference to him how bad it may be beyond 
his house. That may be true, provided he 
never drives anywhere else than to town ; 
but how about John Smith's neighbors? 
Have they no rights in the case? They 
are citizens, tax-payers and voters; but, 
because of a slough on his line are forced 
to spend thirty days a year in hauling the 
same amount of produce that he hauls in 
fifteen days. Is there any equity in the 
district allowing him to make a double 
profit in transportation because he doesn't 
want to pay his share of the road tax ? As 
compared with his neighbors, John Smith 
makes two profits which they do not ; first, 
he does his hauling at one-half the expense, 
and, second, he saves the road tax. These 
two profits represent the cash cost of the 
bad place in that road to each of his neigh- 
bors who has to cross it. 

Why don't the farmers really wake up in 
this matter? Every mud-hole, steep pitch, 
and roundabout is just so much cash out of 
their pockets ; and, as laws are provided for 
the case, the fault is their own if bad 
places are suffered to remain. There is not 
a single road entering the towns of Manhat- 
tan or Junction City which, within five 
miles, has not at least five places that 
reduce its hauling capacity fully one-half. 
Each of these places in the course of the 
year costs the farmers, merchants, doctors 
and travelers an aggregate of many hundreds 
of dollars, and each could be fixed at a 
small outlay of labor. The same statement 
is probably true of every town in Kansas ; 
and the press could not do a better thing 
than to concentrate its fire on the road 
overseers and county commissioners until 
the roadways are brought up to their full 
and equitable capacity. 
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SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 1, 1877. 



THa-TABIiB OF THB K. P. RAILWAY. 
PABSBNGBB ABBIVB8. 

Going East 11: 18 *• ^^ 

Going West 4:42 p. u. 

FBEIQHT ABBIVE8. 

Going East 11:20 p. m., and 4:81 p. m. 

Going West.; 6 :80 A. M. and 1 : 30 p.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wildee. Agent. 



ICBTBOROIiOaiOAIi RKOORD. 

Ck>ndensed by Prof. Kedzle from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending August Slst, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday., 
Thursday 



Temperature. 



Bar. 



I 



II 



80° 

91 

92 

91 

93 

93 

96 



62° 

67 

67 

63 

68 

71 

64 



74°.26 

81 .25 

82 .60 
88 

82 .26 
82 
88 .76 



28.60 
28.61 
28.82 
28.86 
28.93 
28.81 
28.77 



Average temperature for the week, 81°.28. 
Range of temperature for the week, 42°. 



Friday afternoon some fruit as fine as the State 
produces. There were two varieties of apples and 
one of peaches. The peaches were Crawford's 
Late, one variety of the apples was Haskell's 
Sweet, and the name of the other Mr. Godfrey had 
forgotten. These specimens were very large, 
especially the peaches, and proved to the taste fully 
as good as they looked. Mr. Gtodfrey tells us that 
his farm produced this fruit and much more like 
it, which would rather seem to Indicate to the 
average man that If Kansas Is a land of drouths, 
grasshoppers and chinch-bugs. It manages to pro- 
duce as good fruit as is anywhere exhibited. 
Many thanks, Mr. Godfrey, not only for the deli- 
cious fruit, but for this additional testimony in 
favor of fruit growing in Kansas. 



We take the following items from this week's 
NaUonaliit : 

The College buildings have been repaired and 
painted, and look quite as State buildings ought 
to look. 

The new College catalogue is out, and reflects 
credit on the printers. We have not yet had 
time to examine the contents. 

A correspondient of the Louisville Reporter 
speaks quite highly of George Piatt who has been 
teaching school near Vienna during the College 
vacation t 



Prof. Kedzie's mother arrived In Manhattan 
Thursday evening. 

And now Thomas Morgan rejoices because of the 
addition of another son to his family. 

Send for the new catalogue of the Agricultural 
College and a sample copy of the Indubtbialibt. 

On Sept. 10th, Miss Cassie Moore will begin a 
term of school in the St. John distlct, across the 
Kansas. 

W. C. Howard has been employed to teach a six 
months' school at Plowboy, Shawnee county. His 
school opens on the 17th inst. 

George Perry is to teach the school in the 
Campbell district, north-west of the College. He 
begins his labors next Monday. 

School District Boards about to issue bonds will 
find it for their Interest to note the advertisement 
in this number calling for bonds. 

Frank Qulnby surprised us with his genial 
presence on Thursday last. He reports a healthy 
condition of things at Wakefield and vicinity. 

Harry C. Rushmore has obtained the position 
of station agent at Grantvllle on the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad. Harry gained his knowledge 
of telegraphy and railroad oflice-work at this 
Institution. 

We have had three exceedingly hot days this, 
week. Friday noon the thermometer indicated 
102° in the shade on College Hill. This morning, 
however, a chilly wind Is blowing from the north, 
a cold rain is falling, and altogether the weather 
is very appropriate to the first fall day. 

A very sad accident befell Mr. Jesse Ingraham 
on Thursday last. He had been at work with a 
team, but, on account of the extreme heat, 
stopped to rest. After a short nap, he awoke and 
began brushing the flies from ofl" one of his 
horse's legs, whereupon the horse turned and 
dealt him a heavy and dangerous blow under the 
eye, inflicting a very ugly and painful wound. 
Mr. Ingraham succeeded in getting to his house, 
but was unable at the time to tell how he came to 
be all covered with blood and so badly injured. 
Medical aid was sent for, and we are told that for 
a while his life was despaired of, but #now It is 
believed that he may recover. This Is a very busy 
season with Mr. Ingraham, and we regret this 
affliction which has come upon him. ^ 

Mr. A. N. Godfrey, one of our students from 
Greenwood county, placed upon our table last 



The facilities afforded in the Agricultural Col- 
lege for instruction in music are first, class and 
effective In every respect. Prof. Piatt, who is one 
of the most experienced and successful teaclers of 
singing in the country, has regular classes in 
vocal music, open to any and all students without 
charge. We have frequently attended these meet- 
ings, and have never seen students advance more 
rapidly, or keep better time and harmony. The 
class begins this term with a large number of 
pupils, and, as heretofore, a hearty Interest will be 
taken in it. 

The instruction in instrumental music is given 
by Miss Carrie Steele, who comes with the highest 
recommendations as a performer and teacher. She 
is making many friends and begins the term with 
a good class, which will steadily Increase in num- 
bers. A charge of $12 per term of twenty weeks is 
made in this department. 

Our Fall Term begins some weeks earlier than 
is customary with colleges. This difference is 
occasioned by the closing of the Spring Term as 
early as possible in May, for the purpose of ena- 
bling the students to engage in farm work at 
home. Heretofore the arrangement has worked 
very well, but it so happens this year that, owing 
to the lateness of the season, the farmers of the 
State are about as busy as they well can be, and, 
as a result, many of our students will be kept at 
home for some days yet. At this date of last year, 
wheat was rolling Into Manhattan as fast as teams 
could haul It, while this year five hundred bushels 
have not been delivered. The bulk of the thresh- 
ing and much of the haying is yet to be done. 
We have never had more inquiries respecting the 
College, and there Is every prospect that in the 
course of a few weeks an unusually large number 
of students will be present, but they are coming In 
slowly. 

The Webster Society held Its first regular meet- 
ing in the Telegraph Hall on Saturday evening, 
August 20th, at eight o'clock. 

As neither the President nor Vice-President 
were present, the meeting was called to order by 
the Secretary, L. A. Salter. 

After roll-call and prayer, the Society proceeded 
to the election of officers for the ensuing term, 
with the following result: President, A. N. God- 
frey; Vice-President, Irving Todd; Secretary, W. 
T. Eckman; Treasurer, H. J. Harvey; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, L. A. Salter; Critic, John Mann; 
Marshal, C. 8. Buell ; Reporter to Industbiamst. 
L. A. Salter. 

After a short recess, the following question was 
selected for debate at the next regular meeting: 
" Resolved, That the Society would be more pros- 
perous If it contained lady members." Chief dis- 
putants, Messrs. Todd and Harvey. 

After a very agreeable meeting, the Society 
adjourned to meet at the same place next Satur- 
day evening, September Ist, at 8 o'clock. All 
students are Invited. Rbpobteb. 

Miss Nena M. Wilson left Wednesday morning 
for Manhattan, where, with her brother, she will 
attend the Agricultural College.— ^'erpWjw Oaaet/e. 



Tbe AnnAls of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin. Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, TopekA. Price (6. 

fBlownslilp Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

Marsh Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
chine has never been in use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, $100. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tt 



standard litoek I Standard Work 1 1 Stand- 
»9 ard Prices ! 1 1 Anything in the line of Print- 
ing and binding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 

Kablts of Plants.— Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment Of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methodsof preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Agbicultukal Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It presents the subject In simple, untechnlcal 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it Is Intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, It Is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First- Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Man)iattan, 
Kansas. ^" 



A grlcnltaral College I^ands.— These 

■^^ lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for ojte-eigMh cash, balance In seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6 25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located In 
Washington. Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



Printlnv !— Daily Instruction and drill in the 
work of a FIrst-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education In the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, as 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well ftir- 
nlshed with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and Is In charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industbiaust 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 



FARM. 



ORCHARD. 



EPXJOATIOIV. 



SHOP. 



STORE. 



Kansas State 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Fonr Years' Course. 
No Tnitton or Oontlnirent Fees! 

Students caYi meet part of their expenses by 

Bald labor. Fall Term opened Aug. 23d and closes 
lec. 20, 1877. Students can enter at any time. 
Send for catalogue to Jno. A. Andbbbon, President, 
Manhattan, KsnUas. 
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Laboratory Building. 



Meclianical Building. Horticultural Building. 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



College Building. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Reventn. 

M. J. BAItTBB, Chairman, Thayer, NeoBbo Oo. 

N. A. ADAMS, Seo'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

J. LAWRBMOB, Befolt, MltoheU Oo. 

B. L. KINQS BUR Y. Burllngrton, Ooffey Oo. 

J. R. HALiIjOWBLiIi, Oolumbua. Cherokee Co. 

B. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Chase Co. 

JNO. A. ANDBRBON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. PuRCKLL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Uale. Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



J. A. ANDERSON, Premlent, Prof. PoHHcal Ecmomy. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. MaiheiruUics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof Ohenmlry and Phynes. 

E. M. SHELTON. Prof Prac. Affriod., Sup't Mi-m. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y Enfflisk, Mathematics. 

JNO. D. WAl/rERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer mi Practical Law. 

A. TODD SupH Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 

W. C. STEWART, SupH Telegraph Department. 

MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 

MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher InstrumeiUal Music. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for sueaess in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor ii> to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

FARMKR'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 



operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. Tlie 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
4S"TlJITIOI«r ABSOIilTTEI.Y FREEI-^ft 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from «2.7/) to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar : — Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 



The IT'arm Department 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jerseys and Galloways. Also, 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
of the celebrated iioars Ijyrd Liverpool and British 
Sovereign IL We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Fhrm, 

(ll-tf) Manhattan. Kansas. 



npeleirraphy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
-■- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



The IndnstrlRlist.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 



Vocal SEuMlc— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 



IfTecIianlcal llepartment.— Regular in- 

i'JL .struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, ScroU-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Dress-MRklnit' and Millinery.— Daily 
instruction and di-il) in Iiand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 

tf^lardeninar for Proflt.— Instruction and 
^^ drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 



K" 



anisas Publlsliinir House.— Standard 

Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 

be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka. Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bouilH and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 



E' 



ni^IlHli lianir"***'— The direct aim of the 
I course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles.his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study ol 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 



Ifrathematlen.— Practical, direct and thor- 
i"- ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nomotrv. Surveying, Mechanics and Engineerings 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



filpecial for Woman. 

W Fan 



-Special lectures on 
'arm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
aie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs, Grippe. 
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lilst of Kansas Newspapers. 

An accurate liet of the papers published 
in Kansas is a convenient thing to have in 
the editorial fifimily. The following is 
taken from the proceedings of the Editorial 
Association, July 1, 1877. Since then, 
changes have occurred. We will be much 
obliged to the fraternity for corrections to 
Sept. 9th, 1877 ; and when these are made 
will again publish the roll : 

ALLEN COUNTY. 

The Humboldt Union — W.T. McElroy, editor, 
Humboldt. 

The lola Register— G. D. Ingersoll and H. A. 
Perkins, lola. 

ANDBSSON COUNTY. 

Garnett Plaindealer— S. H. Dodge, editor, Gar- 
nett. 

Garnett Weekly Journal. G. W. Cooper, Gar- 
nett. 

ATCHISON COUNTY. 

Atchison Champion (daily and weekly)— John A. 
Martin, Atchison. , , ^ „ „ „ ^ 

Atchison Patriot (daily and weekly)— H. K. Park 
& Co., Atchison. 

Atchison Courier (German)— E. Fleischer, Atch- 

Aiiierican Journal of Education (monthly)— J. 
B. Merwin and I. C. Scott, Atchison and St. Louis. 

BABTON COUNTY. 

Great Bend Register— A. J. Hoisington, editor; 
Holsington & Corp, proprietors ; Great Bend. 

Inland Tribune— C. P. Townsley, Great Bend. 

Arkansas Valley Democrat — I. P. Flint, pub- 
lisher, Great Bend. 

BOURBON COUNTY. 

Fort Scott Monitor (daily and weekly) — Moni- 
tor Publishing Company ; T. H. Annable, editor ; 
Fort Scott. _ 

Fort Scott Pioneer — U. F. Sargent, Fort Scott. 

New Century (monthly)— John Paulson, Fort 
Scott. 

BROWN COUNTY. 

Kansas Herald — D. L. Burger and S. L. Roberts, 
Hiawatha. . ^, ^ , 

Hiawatha Dispatch — A. N. Ruley, Hiawatha. 

BUTLKB COUNTY. 

Southern Kansas Gazette— C. H. Kurtz and J. 
B. Kurtz, Augusta. 

Walnut Valley Times — T. B. Murdock, Eldo- 
rado. 

The Eldorado Press — J. M. Satterthwaite, Eldo- 
rado. 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY. 

The Chautauqua Journal— H. B. Kelley, Sedan. 
Chautauqua News — 8. P. Mi are & Son, Peru. 
Cedarvale Blade — J. M. Jarvis, editor, Cedar- 
vale. 

CHASE COUNTY. 

Chase County Leader — W. A. Morgan and R. M. 
Watson, Cottonwood Falls. 

Chase County Courant— W. E. Timmons and 
J. C. Martin, Cottonwood Falls. 

CHBROKBE COUNTY. 

Republican-Courier — 8. 0. McDowell and A. T. 
Lea, Columbus. 

Miner — McDowell* Lea, Galena.- 

Mining Echo — T. J. Hadley and H. H. Webb, 
Empire City. . , ^ ^ „ 

The Western Luminary (monthly) — .John B. 
Fast, Columbus. , , ,„ ,, 

The Rural Educationalist (monthly). W. M. 
Simpson, Columbus. 



CLAY COUNTY. 

The Clay County Dispatch — J. P. Campbell, I 
Clay Center. i 

CLOUD COUNTY. 

The Concordia Empire — Harris E. Smith, Con- 
cordia. 

The Concordia Expositor — J. 8. Paradls, Con- 
cordia. 

COPPEY COUNTY. 

The Burlington Patriot — A. D. Brown, Burling- 
ton. 

The Independent — Frank B. Smy the, Burling- 
ton. 

COWLEY COUNTY. 

Arkansas City Traveler — C. M. Scott, Arkansas 

T^'e Winfield Courier— E, C. Manning, Winfleld. 
Cowley County Telegram — W. M. Allison, Win- 
field. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Crawford County News— George W. Tipton, 
Girard. , . „ „., 

The Girard Press— E. A. Wasser and A. P. Rid- 
dle, Girard. 

The Cherokee Index — Hoflftnan A Metcalf , Cher- 
okee. 

DAVIS COUNTY. 

The Junction City Union — George W. Martin, 
Junction City. ^ , ^ . . a 

The Junction City Tribune —John Davis * Sons, 
Junction City. 

DICKINSON COUNTY. 

The Dickinson County Chronicle— J. W. Hart, 

Abilene. „ , , 

Kansas Gazette — V. P. Wilson, Enterprise. 

DONIPHAN COUNTY. 

The Weekly Kansas Chief — Sol. Miller, Troy. 
Troy Weekly Bulletin — C. G. Bridges. Troy. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

The Tribune (daily and weekly) — J. E. Covel, 
XjA w r6 I1C6 

RepubHcan-Journal (daily and weekly) — T. 
Dwignt Thacher, Lawrence. 

The Lawrence Standard (daily and weekly) — E. 
G. Ross, Lawrence. 

Spirit of Kansas — James T. Stevens, Lawrence. 

Tne Kansas Collegiate (monthly) Chas. S. Gleed, 
Lawrence. 

EDWARDS COUNTY. 

Edwards County Leader — W. T. Bruer, Kinsley. 

ELK COUNTY. 

Elk County Ledger— Adrian Reynolds, Elk 
Falls 

The Courant— A. B. Steinbarger, Howard City. 

Kansas Rural (monthly)- J. A.Somerby, editor, 
Howard City. 

ELLIS COUNTY. 

Ellis County Star— J. H. Downing, Hays City. 
Hays Sentinel — William P. Montgomery and F. 
C. Montgomery, Hays City. 

ELLSWORTH COUNTY. 

Ellsworth Reporter — G. A. Atwood, Ellsworth. 

FORD COUNTY. 

Dodge City Times— W. C. and Lloyd Shlnn, 
Dodge City. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

Ottawa Republican — Amasa T. Sharpe, Ottawa. 
Ottawa Journal and Triumph —Journal Pub- 
lishing Company, Ottawa. 

GREENWOOD COUNTY. 

The Censorial — W. E. Doud, Eureka. 
The Eureka Herald — Dunham and Rizer; H. C. 
Rizer, editor ; Eureka. 

HARVEY COUNTY. 

Harvey County News— J. 8. Collister, Newton. 
Newton Kansan — H. C. Ashbaugh, Newton. 

JACKSON COUNTY. 

The Holton Recorder — M. M. Beck and J. W. 
Shiner, Holton. 
Holton Argus —J. v -.illie, Holton. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

The Kansas New Era — Levi B.Wilson, Valley 
Falls. 

The Oskaloosa Independent— J. W. Roberts and 
F. H. Roberts, Oskaloosa. _^, ^ ^ 

The Argus — Cotton & Gardiner, Winchester. 



Sickle and Sheaf— Jules L. Williams, Oskaloosa. 

JEWELL COUNTY. 

Jewell County Diamond — M. Wlnsor, Jewell 
City. 

Jewell County Monitor— J. Thompson, Jewell 
Center. 

JOHNSON COUNTY. 

Mirror and News-Letter— J. A. and H.F.Canutt, 
Olathe. „ ,, 

Western Progress— T. B. Mllhoan and T. H. 
McGlll, Olathe. 

The Kansas Star — Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb, Olathe. 

LABETTE COUNTY. 

Southern Kansas Advance —James M. Caveness, 
Cbetopa. 

The Oswego Independent— F. B. McGlll, Oswe- 
go. 

Eclipse — J. B. Lamb, Parsons. 

Chetopa Herald — J. H. Hibbetts, editor ; Frank 
W. Fry, local editor; Chetopa. 

The Sun — M. W. Reynolds, Parsons. 

The Settlers' Guide (quarterly) — J. B. Cook & 
Co., Chetopa. 

LEAVENWORTH COUNTY. 

The Leavenworth Times (daily and weekly)— 
D. R. Anthony, Leavenworth. 

The Public Press (daily and weekly) — F. J. Wen- 
dell, manager ; H. B. Horn, editor; Leavenworth. 

Kansas Freie Presse (daily and weekly) — Ed F. 
Haberlaln <fe Bros., Leavenworth. 

Leavenworth Appeal— William W. Embry, Leav- 
enworth. 

The Home Record (monthly) — Mrs. C. H. Gush- 
ing, Leavenworth. 

Western World (monthly) — Missouri Valley 
Life Insurance Company, Leavenworth. 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

Saline Valley Register— G. M. Wellman, Lincoln 
Center. 

LINN COUNTY. 

The Pleasanton Observer— Plumb A Bacon; 
Henry Plumb, editor ; Pleasanton. 

Linn County Clarion — Brice & Van Buskirk ; 
8. M. Brice, editor ; Mound City. 

La Cygne Weekly Journal— J. P. Kenea and 
Ed. C. Lane, La.Cygne. 

LYON COUNTY. 

The Emporia News— Stotler 4 Graham, Empo- 
The Emporia Ledger— H. W. McCune, Emporia. 

MARION COUNTY. 

The Peabody Gazette— Church & Peabody, Pea- 
body. 

The Marion County Record— E. W. Hoch and W. 
F. Hoch, Marion Center. 

The Florence Herald — H. D Morgan, Florence. 

MARSHALL COUNTY. 

The Marshall County News — Thomas Hughes, 
Marysville. 

Blue Valley Telegraph — J. I. Reece & Company, 
^V^aterville 

Blue Rapids Times — C. E. Tibbetts, Blue Rapids. 

Blue Valley Gazette— John Thomson, Irving. 

The Frankfort Record— Smith A Sons, Frank- 
fort. 

MCPHERSON COUNTY. 

The McPherson Independent— George W. Mc- 
Clintick, McPherson. 

MIAMI COUNTY. 

The Miami Republican— J. H. Rice, Paola. 
The Western Spirit— Leslie J. Perry, Paola. 

MITCHELL COUNTY. 

The Gazette— George W. Anderson, Beloit. 
The Echo— Austin L. Topliflf, Cawker City. 
The Beloit Record (monthly) — G. W. Bertram, 
and Mark J. Kelley, Beloit. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

The Independence Kansan— Will H. Warner, 

Independence. ,„ ™ . ^ v t_j» 

South Kansas Tribune-W. T. A C. Yoe, Inde- 

''^Coffeyville Journal-W. A. Peffer, Coffey vllle. 
Independence Courier— Frank C. Scott, Inde- 

^^CherT/vale Leader— W. M. Rlsley, Cherryvale. 
[Cbncluded on fourth page.] 
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If there isn't any connection in the arti- 
cle which appears on the first page,"there is 
a deal of variety in it. Like the " i " in an 
equation, each name represents a quantity 
having decided force; and when one real- 
izes the wealth of the counties, the brain and 
spirit of the editors, and the vigor, pluck 
and industry of the readers, he can make a 
very interesting story out of the Kansas 
newspaper list. 

WiBT Walton says he can't put on a 
clean collar without getting his name in the 
papers.^ Womejio TrUmne. 

Isn't there some mistake, then ? If Wirt's 
name only goes into the papers when he 
puts on a clean collar^ how does it get there 
so often? Where is the reliable witness 
who, after mature deliberation and with a 
fiill realization of the solemnity of an oath, 
will have the boldness to swear that he ever 
saw Wirt put on a clean collar ? Can any 
body find that man? The clerk will call 
the roll. 



To tbe Press. 

Please examine the list of Kansas news- 
papers printed herewith, and notify us, by 
postal card, of any corrections that should 
be made in the title of the paper, place and 
frequency of publication (daily or monthly), 
names of editors and publishers, etc. 
These corrections will be published in the 
Industrialist, and the list as corrected 
republished September 22, and an extra 
copy mailed to each paper. The following 
corrections are reported : Labette county — 
suspended, Chetopa Herald, Chetopa . Pot- 
tawatomie county — add Wamego Tribune, 
Campbell Bros., Wamego. 



PraetlCAl vs. Professional Edncatlon. 

The difference between a practical and 
professional education is simply this: The 
course of study followed by those institu- 
tions which furnish a professional educa- 
tion is intended to give the pupil a general 
knowledge of the languages and sciences, 
preparatory to his further and special educa- 
tion as a lawyer, doctor or minister. Accord- 
ingly, the several branches are taught as 
general sciences, and with little or no 
respect to any use which the pupil may 
afterwards make of the knowledge except 
as a " scholar " or " scientist." 

A " practical " education is one " ready 
for use," or usable in daily life ; in other 
words, one that will enable the pupil to 
earn a living in the "industrial" as distin- 
guished from the "professional" pursuits, 
that is as a farmer, mechanic, clerk, mer- 
chant, engineer, assayer, etc. Hence, the 
course of study in an institution giving a 
practical education presents that knowledge 



which will have a cash value to the pupil as 
8 farmer, mechanic or other industrialiflt ; 
and this knowledge is taught not in a gen- 
eral way, without respect to the use to be 
made of it, but with direct reference to its 
use in the vocations followed by ninety- 
seven out of every hundred men in Kansas 
— for less than three in a hundred are pro- 
fessional men. 

The fact is that the professional education, 
having always been shaped by professional 
educators, is primarily efficient in the train- 
ing of professors, and secondarily, in im- 
parting what is vaguely called "scholar- 
ship " or " culture." A practical education, 
or one ready for use by the industrialist, 
must of course include whatever there is in 
any science which will make his work 
easier and more successful, and such a drill 
must be given in this knowledge as will 
make the pupil ready and expert in its use. 
The Agricultural College gives a prac- 
tical as distinguished from a professional 
education. It makes the pupil intelligent 
and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of figures as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer ; and 
in the use of lines as employed by the car- 
penter, painter, and architect. Words, 
figures and lines are tools which all men 
use. It then gives thorough instruction 
and laboratorial or field drill in the follow- 
ing sciences as essentially useful to an intel- 
ligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Elementary Practical Agriculture, Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Entomology, Practical 
Horticulture, Chemistry, Advanced Prac- 
tical Agriculture, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Zoology, Meteorology, Political Economy, 
Practical Law and Logic. It has an 
equally practical and eflfective course for the 
education of woman as a woman, instead of 
a man, and as a worker instead of a butter- 
fly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving 
boys practice in farm and nursery work, 
and in wood and iron work, and for giving 
girls drill in dress-making, printing, teleg- 
raphy, carving, engraving and mu8i{% 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by 
the farmer, mechanic or woman as will 
enable them to earn a living ; it is the only 
one which teaches all the sciences as 
" applied " rather than as " general " sci- 
ences; and it is the only one where the 
pupil can obtain this knowledge of the sci- 
ences and, at the same time, manual prac- 
tice, be that practice on the farm, in the 
laboratories, shops or offices. 



From the Kansas Farmer. 

Hov Cholera— A Savir«stloa. 

Editor Farmer : — We have the best 
reasons for knowing that the seedsvof the 
terrible scourge named at the head of this 
article are already pretty well scattered over 
the State requiring only the favoring in- 



fluences of the western fattening process to 
insure a harvest of death, such as will as- 
tonish our famers and stockmen. The evi- 
dence of this need not be given here. The 
readers of the Farmer who have access to 
Mr. Alfred Gray's invaluable reports, have 
doubtless noticed in the chapter headed, 
"Diseases Among Farm Animals," the 
great preponderance of diseased swine re- 
ported over all other domestic animals com- 
oined. A large number of these cases are 
pronounced undoubted hog cholera, but 
when we remember the multifarious forms 
assumed by this malignant epidemic, it 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
many of the cases reported by Mr. Gray's 
correspondents under other names are 
neither more nor less than cholera. 

Now, to our people this is a vital matter, 
and one second in importance onlj' to the 
grasshopper from which we have just now 
escaped. We have now in sight a com 
crop of unsurpassed excellence, and consid- 
ering the price of com, the large number of 
hogs in the State, and the prospective price 
of nog products, it is not too much to say, 
that so nir as the farmers are concerned the 
profits of this enormous crop will come 
chiefly from " the gintleman that pays the 
rint."" In short, it is within the power of 
this fell disease to do nearly or quite all that 
the grasshoppers have failM to do, to rob us 
of the fruits of a successful summer's cam- 
paign, and a long year's labor in growing 
the stock hogs. The experience of the past 
half dozen years has conclusively shown 
this : that the disease variously called " hog 
cholera," " intestinal fever " and " sty fever," 
may be successfully warded off" and pre- 
vented; when it once has gained a toot- 
hold its destructive effects may be greatly 
mitigated. The suggestion I wish to offer 
is this: let the owners of swine take such 
precautions now as shall prevent the further 
spread of the disease. It should be home 
in mind that this disease is spread chiefly 
by contagion, and that those animals hav- 
ing the hest general health and greatest 
vigor will best withstand the contagion. 

The means by which the further spread 
of this disease may be checked, may be 
stated under three principal heads. 

1. As to the introducti<m of hogs for feed- 
ing purposes from other States. Probably 
this has done more towards the dissemina- 
tion of hog cholera than all other causes 
combined. Indeed, I have yet to see the 
first case in which hog cholera has origin- 
ated in Kansas. Let it be understood that 
actual contact is not essential to the spread 
of this disease, for notoriously herds do take 
the contagion when separated by long dis- 
tances from diseased animals. It is the 
plain duty of stockmen, farmers and others, 
who annually bring into the State hogs in 
large numbers for feeding purposes, to know 
that animals thus introduced are sound and 
healthy before shipment. Wherever an^ 
doubt or suspicion of this exists, such ani- 
mals should be severely let alone, or placed 
in quarantine until all doubt has been 
removed. I do not put this matter on 
grounds of sentiment, or even of public pol- 
icy alone. Every one attempting to han- 
dle hogs having the slightest taint of this 
disease is certain to be a loser to a greater 
or less extent. Surely, if the Texas cattle 
trade must be hedged in by so many 
restrictions, a disease of swine which cost 
the nation last year not less than $20,000,000 
deserves more attention from our people 
and their legislators than it has heretofore 

2. Those animals receiving the best treat- 
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ment, both now and during fettening time, 
will most BUCceasfuUy resist the dinease. 

Let the hogs, especially during fattening 
time, have clean, comfortable quarters, 
including protection from storms, and, above 
all, avoid an exclusive com diet. Feed as 
much as possible of nitrogenous foods, such 
as milk, shorts, bran, ground oats, peas, and 
the like. It will be found greatly to the 
advantage of the hogs if they are salted 
r^^larly and often, and they ought at all 
times to have free access to a pile of ashes 
and charcoal. 

3, When the disease has once appeared 
in the herd, attention to the above partic- 
ulars becomes all the more imperative. 
Separate from the herd every animal show- 
ing the slightest symptom of the disease, 
and give all the best and most digestible 
foods within your reach, carefullv avoiding 
raw corn in any form, I succeeded last fall 
in saving fully seventy-five per cent of a 
large number of diseased pigs by feeding 
them liberally of milk. 

There are many other details which will 
occur to practical men. I only desire in 
this article to urge upon our farmers and 
stockmen the importance of thinking and 
acting at once in a matter of such vast 
importance to them. — Prof. Shdton. 
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New students are coming in every day. 
Prof. Shelton sold $65 worth of pigs this week. 
The Board of Regents meets next Tuesday at 
eight p. M. 

The classes are all at work, and the students are 
busy as bees. 

There have been visitors at the CJollege nearly 
every day this week. 

The growth of vegetation on the farm and In the 
nursery this season has been wonderful. 

Miss Blanche Grove, a cousin of President 
Anderson's, is spending a few days on the Hill. 

Prof. Gale has been afflicted with the ague for 
more than a week, but is now able to hear his 
classes. 

Misses JoBle Harper and Ella Wlnne made the 
College a visit this week, and of course called on 
the Printing Department. 

School District Boards about to issue bonds will 
find it for their interest to note the advertisement 
tn this number calling for bonds. 

Last week we mailed a card of inquiry to pub- 
lishers, and have replied to all from whom an 
answer has been received. Any one not receiv- 
ing our reply will please notify us. 

We have received the premium list of the Oak 
Dale Park Fair Association, Salina, Sept. 26-29. It 
is handsomely gotten up by the Journal office, and 
the fair Itself will of course be handsomely gotten 
up. 

We have received Felter's Book-keeping, just 
published by George W. Martin. Typographic- 
ally, it Is the tastiest sample of text-book work in 
America. Of its contents we shall have more to 
say after examination. 

Mr. G. C. Campbell is repainting the wood-work 
on the outside of Prof. Gale's fine residence. This 



adds greatly to the appearance of the building, and 
many of the Manhattan property owners would do 
well to follow Prof. Gale's example. 

The new bam Is nearly finished, and for price, 
convenience and capacity cannot be beaten. It Is 
a model in every way, and we hereby enter It In 
every fair of the season for the first premium. If 
any gentleman thinks he has a better barn, let 
him bring It over and compare. 

The fifth annual fair of the Riley County Agri- 
cultural Society will be held October 2-6, and will 
doubtless be a success. If every farmer would 
bring in a sample of his crops, whether for premi- 
um or not, Riley county would be astonished at 
Itself this year. The premium list is neatly got- 
ten up by the NcMonalUt. 

The choice Berkshire and Essex pigs belonging 
to the Farm Department are meeting a very lively 
demand from the farmers of the State. The fol- 
lowing are some recent sales: To W. Schofield, 
Alma, Kansas, one Essex pig; to W. P. Popenoe 
and John Richmond, both of Topeka, one Berk- 
shire pig each j to Ed Secrest, Randolph, one Berk- 
shire pig; to Stephen Clapp, Belolt, one Berkshire 
pig ; to W. P. Higlnbotham, Manhattan, one Berk- 
shire gilt and one pair Essex pigs. 

List of offices and calls on the telegraph line at 

present are as follows : 

Piatt Rk- 

Anderson AK. 

President's House -A. 

President's Office CA. 

Mechanical Building ••j^- 

Eckman CK- 

Wilson -Wi. 

Superintendent's Office -o- 

Ulrich ^U. 

Hadley Ht. 

smith \- 

Blain ••»• 

Post-office i^o- 

K. P. Depot Mn. 

G.C. Wilder "N. 

Hoyt "Q- 

Pillsbury ^^ 

The Alpha Beta Society was called to order Fri- 
day afternoon, August Slst, by A. A. Stewart. 
After devotion, Messrs. Stiles and Wilson were ap- 
pointed critics, and Mr. Blaln appointed Marshal. 
Misses Wilson and Cook and Gus Piatt were 
elected members, and all except Miss Wilson were 
initiated. The officers elect were installed after 
the examining committee had reported them 
qualified for ofllce. Then followed a superb Inau- 
gural by Wm. SIkes, In which the " Past, Present 
and Future " of the Society was " held forth " in a 
most magnificent style. A spirited debate then 
took place on the question : " Jtetolved, That lady 
teachers are preferable to gentlemen in a district 
school." Affirmative, Amos Wilson and George 
Piatt; negative, Wm. Sikes and A. H. Stiles. De- 
cision In favor of the affirmative. Mr. Stiles read 
a very humorous selection and Miss Parker pre- 
sented an interesting essay upon the subject of 
" Newspapers." 

The question for debate at the next meeting 
reads : " Which is preferable for the development 
of the mind, city or country life?" Affirmative, 
Miss Josle Harper and A. A. Stewart; negative, 
George Piatt and Amos Wilson. We hope every 
student will visit this Society, even if he does not 
Intend to join It. Rbpobteb. 

The second regular meeting of the Webster Soci- 
ety was held in the Telegraph Hall Saturday 
evening, Sept. Ist, at eight o'clock. The meeting 
was called to order by the Vice-President, A. N. 
Godfrey. After roll-call and prayer, the officers 
elected at the previous meeting were installed. 

The newly-elected officers having taken their 
places, the President, Mr. Godfrey, was caMed 
upon for an "Inaugural," to which he replied In a 
few well-chosen remarks. The debate followed 
with considerable interest, the decision of the 
judges being given In favor of the negative. 
I Extemporaneous speaking followed with much 



interest, the "Southern Policy" and "Indian 
Question " being discussed. Mr. Albert Todd, who 
was an active member of the Society In 1869, being 
present, favored the members with a few very 
encouraging and Instructive remarks on the growth 
and prosperity of the Webster Society. 

Under the head of composition, Mr. HIckey read 
an essay on the origin of the English language. 

Under the head of new business, the time of 
meeting was changed from eight o'clock to half- 
past seven, and the time of adjournment fixed at 
ten o'clock. A motion carried to vary the exer- 
cises on next Saturday evening by having a spell- 
ing match In the place of debate, to which all are 
cordially invited. Bepobteb. 

Profs. Kedzle and W. C. Stewart have each pur- 
chased an electric writer. These little machines 
write very rapidly, on prepared paper, and the 
writing can be duplicated Indefinitely by means 
of a small preaa.— EnierprUe. 

Mr. Purcell has on exhibition what we call a 
large ear of com. It is eleven inches in length, 
nine inches in circumference at the butt, and 
eight Inches at the smaller end. and contains 1,276 • 

f;ralns. There is another ear that Is fifteen inches 
ong. — EnterprUe. 

The Kansas Agricultural College's biennial cata- 
logue comes to hand in neat style.— Topeka Demo- 
crat. 

We have received the biennial catalogue of the 
State Agricultural College, which shows a healthy 
state of that institution.— 0<aflr« City Free Press. 

The biennial catalogue of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, at Manhattan, is on our table. 
The number of students enrolled is large. Agri- 
cultural colleges have not been very successful. 
Whether ours can be made "a complete success" 
time will determine. President Anderson is giv- 
ing what is termed "a new departure" a most vig- 
orous trial.— JWe»3)ri«e Gazette. 

Our readers will notice the advertisement of 
the State Agricultural College in this morning's 
issue of the Journal. There are at least fifty 
young farmers and mechanics in Douglas county 
who might profitably spend the fall and winter 
months in that school. The State has provided a 
splendid school there especially for the industrial 
classes. It will be their own fault if they do not 
enjoy Its advantages.— Xotwence Journal. 

We have received the biennial catalogue of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, for 
the calendar years 1875-77. By this report we see 
that as many as four persons from Chase county 
have attended the College between January 7, 1876, 
and May 23, 1877. The school is reported to be in 
a prosperous condition. The catalogue Is a well- 
executed piece of work, and speaks well for the 
Printing Department of the College.— C%<Me OowUy 
Oourant. 

Attention is directed to the new advertisement 
of the State Agricultural College in this Issue, the 
fall term of which opened on the 23d ult, and will 
close Dec. 20th. This is the only school In the State 
which teaches practical education — work on the 
farm, in the orchard, in the shop, and in the store. 
All branches of education are taught by the most 
experienced teachers. The tuition is absolutely 
free. For full particulars address the President, 
John A. Anderson, Manhattan, Kansas.— iVor/ft To- 
peka Times. 

In another column will be found an advertise- 
ment of the Manhattan Agricultural College. 
This College Is probably the best educational 
Institution in the State. The necessity for good 
fanners and more of them is very apparent. One 
of the greatest mistakes people who buy farms 
make is to think they know all about farming 
when they have never had any education in that 
vocation. Farming requires a practical education. 
It has been reduced to a science and is now 
taught. — Topeka Blade. 

The biennial catalogue of the State Agricultural 
College, at Manhattan, has been received for this 
year. A very flattering account of the progress of 
the College is given, and a list of students enrolled 
from January 7th, 1875, to May 23d, 1877. During 
that time there were seven students from New 
York two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational Institution is not as fully appre- 
ciated by our citizens as It should be.— iVtcAWrt 
Beacon. _^__^___^^^_^^_^^^».« 
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MOBBIS COUNTY. 

Council Grove Democrat. F. W. Dunn, C!ouncil 
QrOTe. 

Morris County Bepublican. Frank A. Morlarty, 
Coudoil Grove. 

Abhaha county. 

Weekly Seneca Courier. West. E. Wilkinson, 
Seneca. 

The Sabetha Advance. E. A. Davis, Sabetha. 

Nemaha County Bepublican. J. F. Clougb, 
editor, Sabetha ; J. C. Hebbard, associate editor, 
Seneca. 

NEOSHO COUNTY. 

Neosho County Journal. J. H. Scott A Co; C. H. 
Howard, editor ; Osage Mission. 
Keosho County Record. G. W. McMlllen, Erie. 
Chanute Times. A. L. Rivers, Chanute. 
Headlight. C. T. Ewlng, Thayer. 

OeAGB COUNTY. 

The Osage County Chronicle. W. F. Ghalfant, 
Burlingame. 

The Osage City Free Press. W. H. Morgan, 
Osage City. 

The Lyndon Times. R. A. Miller and W. F. 
Miller, Lyndon. 

OSBOBNB COUNTY. 

Osborne County Farmer. F. H. Barnhart, Os- 
borne City. 

OTTAWA COUNTY. 

Minneapolis Independent. William Goddard, 

Minneapolis. 

Sentinel. Chas. Hoyt and Thomas Midgley, 
Minneapolis. 

Solomon Valley Mirror (monthly). C. C. Olney 
A Bro., Minneapolis. 

PAWNEE COUNTY. 

Pawnee County Herald. S. W. Davis, Larned. 
The Larned Press. William C. Tompkins, 
Laroed. 

• PHILUPS COUNTY. 

The Chief. A. G. McBride, Kirwln. 

The Kirwln Progress. E. F. Robinson, Kirwln. 

POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY. 

Kansas Reporter. Hick & Reed, Louisville. 
St, Marys Times. O. LeRoy Sedgwick, St Marys. 

BICE COUNTY. 

Rice C/Ounty Gazette. E. Branson Cowgill, Ster- 
ling. 
Bulletin. Bulletin Publishing Company, Lyons. 

BENO COUNTY. 

The Interior. N. C. Boles, Hutchinson. 
The Hutchinson News. Fletcher Meredith, 
Hutchinson. 
Hutchinson Herald. W. J. Turpen, Hutchinson. 

BBPUBLIC COUNTY. 

Scandia Republic. A. B. Wilder, Scandla City. 
Belleville Telescope. J. C. Humphrey, Belle- 
ville. 

BILEY COUNTY. 

The Nationalist. Albert Griffin, Manhattan. 

Manhattan Enterprise. A. L. Runyan, Manhat- 
tan. 

The Industrialist. John A. Anderson, Manhat- 
tan. 

Hygiene Miscellany and Medical News. Dr. 
Patee, Manhattan. 

BOOKS COUNTY. 

The Stockton News. J. W. Newell, Stockton. 

BUSH COUNTY. 

Rush County Progress. E. E. Gunn, Rush Cen- 
ter. 

BUSSBLL COUNTY. 

Russell County Record. Dollison Brothers, Rus- 
sell. 

SALINE COUNTY. 

Saline County Journal. M. D. & L. E. Sampson, 
Salina. 
The Salina Herald. B. J. F. Hanna, Salina. 
Farmers' Advocate. Beebe A Manning, Salina. 

SEDGWICK COUNTY. 

The Wichita City Eagle. M. M. A R. P. Mur- 
dock, Wichita. 

• The Wichita Weekly Beacon. Smith A White, 
Wichita. 

The Independent, Neff & Robinson, Wichita. 

SHAWNEE COUNTY. 

The Commonwealth (dally and weekly) — F. P. 
Baker it Sons, Topeka. 

The Topeka Blade (daily and weekly)— J. B. 
Fltblan, Topeka. 

Kansas Democrat— T. W. & T. B. Peacock, Tope- 
ka. 

The North Topeka Times— Frank A. Boot, North 
Topeka. 

The Commercial Advertiser— E. F. Campbell, 
Topeka. 

Kansas Farmer— J. K. Hudson, Topeka. 

Kansas Churchman— Rev. H. H. Lorlng, Topeka. 

American Young Folks— J. K. Hudson, Topeka. 



SUITU COUNTY. 

The Smith County Pioneer. Will D. Jenkins, 
Smith Center. 

SUHNEB COUNTY. 

Sumner County Press. Folks A Bishop, Welling- 
ton. 

Sumner County Democrat. L. C. Crawford, Wel- 
lington. 

Oxford Independent. Abbott A Kelley, Oxford. 

WABAUNSEE COONTY. 

The Wabaunsee County News. A. Sellers, Alma. 
The Blade. R. Cunningham & Co., Alma. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Washington Republican. J. B. Besack, Wash- 
ington. ■ 

The Western Independent. P. D. Hartman, 
Hanover. 

WILSON COUNTY. 

Wilson County Citizen. John 8. Gilmore, Fre- 
donla. 

Neodesha Free press. F. H. McCarter, Neode- 
sha. 

Tribune. B. F. Bowen, Fredonia. 

WOODSON COUNTY. 

Woodson County Post. J. Mickle A Son, Neosho 
Falls. 

Yates Center News. Stelnberger A Baker, Yates 
Center. 

WYANDOTTE COUNTY. 

The Wyandotte Herald. V. J. Lane A Co., Wyan- 
dotte. 

The Wyandotte Gazette. W. B. Taylor, Wyan- 
dotte. 

npelegrrapby.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
-B- five line instruments, and daily Instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

Tbe InduBtrlHliat.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

Voe»I MaBto. — Regular instruction and drill 
In the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations In these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

Mectaanleal Departinent.^Regular In- 
struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
aet-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

reHS-Makingr and IHlIIlnery.— Daily 

Instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 



"■jlarmln^for Profit. — Special courses in 
-■^ Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
Illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

Kansas Publishing House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at tlie Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

Matbematlcs. — Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill In Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



lUpeclal for Woman. — Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shelton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Tlie inarm Department . 

State Agricultural College 

Offei-s for sale 

Young Shoet-hoen Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jebseys and Galloways. Also, 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Piqs, eligible to record and the get 
of*the celebrated boars Lord JAverpool and British 
Sovereign II. We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
sexes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general lUrmer. Address, 

Edwabd M. Shelton, >Sttp'< /brw, 

(11-tf) Manhattan, Kansas. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Beventa. 

M. J. 8ALTBR, Obalrman, Thayer, Naoaho Oo> 

N. A. ADAMS, Seo'y, Manhattan, lUley Oo. 

J. IiAWRBlNCni, B«foit, MltohaU Oo. 

B. L. gPTOB BXJBT , Burlintfton, Ooffey Oo. 

J. R. HAXiLOWI&IjIi, Oolumbua, Oherok«e Co. 

8. M. WOOD, Blmdal*. Ohase Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDBRSON, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

£. B. Pcbcell, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 



J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. PolUical Ecmomy. 

M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 

WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Oiemistry and Physics. 

E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agriad., Sup't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

3. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 

A. TODD SupH Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Dmartmenl. 

W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 

MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, %>'< £iew^g Department. 

MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 



THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of tlie English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; In the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving Ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancv English or a )>rofessor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

FABMEB'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of tbe Structure, Growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Ekionomic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill In the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, In the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COLKSK. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, ar.d as an Industrialist Instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hvglene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are oifered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 

AS-TIIITION ABSOI.IJTEI.Y FBEEI-e* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of SI .00 per month for material and instruments 
us6d by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendae:— Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President, 
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ETKBY-DAT EWeiilSH. 
BB«llali «rmnm»r^'- So Called. 

BY BIOHAKD OBAMV WHITS. 
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[Qmeludedfrom week b^ore last.] 
The UBeleBBnees of the study of what 
called English grammar is shown by the 
fSact that none, or nearly none, of the great 
writers and speakers of English, before the 
pi^ent centQry at leaAt, were at all instruct- 
ed in that by pedagogues much-vaunted 
"branch" of education. Our great poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, orators — ^_men 
whose words are the glory and prince- 
less heritage of the English race and whose 
use of language we feebly emulate — knew 
nothing of English grammar, except that 
they spoke in grammar for the grammar 
came. Is there any use in teaching a meth- 
od of speaking ana writing the English lan- 
?:aage correctly that was utterly unknown to 
ijhaucer, Spencer, Sidney, Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Bacon, Fletcher, Mil- 
ton, Pope, Drvden. Locke, Addison, Steele, 
Fielding, (3k>ldsmith, Sterne, Burke, John- 
son, and to the English translators of the 
Bible? And what English short of that of 
Shakespeare and the English Bible is to be 
compared with John Bunyarfs — a man 
ignorant of not only English grammar but 
of any grammar at all ? 

I have stopped in the citation of my ex- 
amples with toe writers of the last century 
merely because, in regard to tho«e of the 

E resent, I am less sure about their school- 
oy experience in learning their mother 
tongue, and because it was about the begin- 
ning of this century that the grammar fever 
broke out. But tiiat mental malady never 
raged much in England, at least in the class 
of those who receive the higher education ; 
and it is probable at least that Walter Scott, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and Thackeray received no special 
instruction in English grammar. This as- 
sertion may surprise some who know that 
" grammar schools " have long been known 
in England. They have existed there for 
centuries — from the time of Edward VI. 
at least. There was a grammar school at 
Stratford-on-Avon, to which Shakespeare 

Erobably went; and he makes Jack Cade 
ring it as a grevious accusation against the 
Lord >Sfcw that he has "most traitorously cor- 
rupted the youth of the realm in erecting a 
grammar-school." But these grammar- 
schools had nothing to do with English. 
The grammar they taught was the Latin 
grammar. Then "grammar" meant, with- 
out more words, Latin grammar. The peo- 
ple that produced Shakespeare and Bacon 
and the translators of the Bible would as 
soon have thought of setting up schools to 
teach voung ducks to swim as a school to 



teach English boys the art of speaking jand 
writing the English language correctly. In 
"The Mferry Wives orWiiWi8or,'»'8ftak)rt. 
peiA« makes the cleivyman. Sir Huffh EvaiUt 
Mk little ITttfidWuPajW^some quMtiona in 
his aoddence, " at the request of Ixis mother, 
who 'says that his father complains that he 
"profits nothing in the world at his books ;" 
and hie aooidenoe is Latin, his book simply 
bis Latin gramnMur. The men whom Jim 
du^ tells Lord Say it will be proved to hjs 
iace he has about him, and who "usually 
talk of a noun and a verb, and 'such aboiti- 
inablc^ords as no Chrfeliao ear can end«re 
to hear," talked ooly of Latin nouns and 
verbs. 

The first EngKsh grammar that I am ac- 
quainted with was written bjr Ben Jonson, 
who wrote it, I belieT»> after aiakeapaare's 
time, and left it uofinialMd.' After that 
there were various English grammars writ- 
ten, but they were not for the use of schools. 
Knowledge of the construction of language 
was obtained in England until a vevy reeent 
period only through the medium of the Lat- 
in and Greek grammars. "America" has 
been the great field of labor in English 
grammar, and the first great English gram- 
mar, the one by which sdiool-boydom has 
been chiefly (»prefl8ed, was written by, an 
"American," Lindlev Murray, the Phila- 
delphia Quaker. The influence of this 
book and its congeners in our country upon 
our language has not been happy. Oiir 
English . has suflE^red firom it. We have 

firoduced some writers who use the English 
anguage with fireedom and inborn mastery; 
but the mass of our fitee-and-independent- 
public-school-educated American citizens 
would, I believe, have written better and 
and spoken better, more naturally, easily, 
forcibly, idiomatically, if English grammars 
had been unknown. 

Many people are puailed to understand 
the terms "four-penny," "six-penny," 
" ten-penny ; " as applied to nails. " Four- 
penny" means four pounds to the thousand 
nails, "six -penny" six pounds to the thou- 
sand, and BO on. It is an old English term 
and meant at first " ten pound " nails (the 
thousand being understood); but the old 
Englishmen clipped it to "tenpnn;" and 
from that ten-pnnny ; and so it degenerated, 
until " penny " was substituted for " pound." 
So, when you ask for four-penny nails, now- 
adays, you want those a thousand of which 
will weigh four pounds; but in these degen- 
erate times, we question whether you will 
get as many as a thousand in that weight. 
When a thousand nails weigh less than a 
pound they are called tacks, brads, etc., and 
are reckoned by ounces. 

Tkyino to do business without advertising 
is like winking at a pretty girl in the dark ; 
you may know what you are doing, but 
nobody else does. 

If Kansas farmers want to succeed, they 
must adhere to at least three rulee : 1. G^ 
out and stay out of debt ; 2. Buy less ma- 
chinery ; 3. Raise more stock. 



Tk his " Midsummer " poem. Ralph Wal- 

dq Emerson says : 

' " ^ " Tlie butter*^ and the bumblebee ' " ' 
Come toitks iMoMMMkivooda Willi tMu. M I 

The buUecfiy is vail v^l e«ougli^:lmM 
man whogpesfoutito a private piqnic.^f^ 
an irascible bumble-bee for his companion is 
morally certain to com e hb mfe witb His <Sw- 
ings lacerat^,' ht§ coiSff8Snoe shaken, and 
the pleasure of t^iday sadly nunfedhy a 
tetn^orary w;«i>iaa,big,aa aa^egg oq tiie si^e 
of his nose. 



Thx world is fliH of : busineM, labovi in- 
vestigatioQ) eduoatifwat and neligionj Tofse 
is a disposition on the part of a larMiM^ij^r 
of persons to shun honest toil and .mooMe a 
living by some tribk or anothe*. mme go 
out as negro minstt^ls; others as itii!ieraat 
lecturers ; others as the advocate* of heW th'e- 
oriM'in science, art, etc., and jtill others i|s 
teadiien^ of new religions notiuns, <^ bklkud 
exploded ones revived. TKe main obj^t 
of all th«se clatees of peop^^ is to get a 
living witlik>ut honest indnsUy. Ana Uie 
chronic ofltbc'secker might he inclnded4n 
the list. — 0»iai^>o«a Independent, 



T«IetfinipllMNu 

The employment of women itt the tiil«^- 
raph department has been a complete 'snc- 
cess in England. Over 1,100 are employed 
in London, and there has been but one ais- 
missal in four years. Their hours of work 
are from 8 A. M. to 8 p. M., each being on 
duty eight consaootive hours out of these 
twelve. In the eetaUiahmest . there is a 
kitchen and a dining room, and the giris 
have a thoroughly good dinner for 20 cents. 

The pay begins at $2 a weeky whiek is 
raised to $3 when a girl is competent. Qirls 
may enter from 14 to 18. The averaM fcf 
received is $4.50 a week, and the hlgVest 
is $7.50 a week. A clerk who has worked 
for thirty years at $7.50 a week WooM have 
$3.75 a week pension. 

■ Kama* B«»la the W«rld; 

Of all the grain-lowing State*, both oM 
and yonng, tl^ most remarkable ia KftnMM. 
She springs to the front in her average 
yield per acre of the cereal crope, while her 
nutritions native pasturaee afl^s an inex- 
haustible supply of feed for stock. Fbur 
hundred miles long by two hundred wide, 
there is scarcely one of her more thao fift^*' 
two millions of acres that is not adapted xn 
one form or another for agricultural or mwr 
toral purposes. All the streams of the State 
seek its center, and all their waters eventti- 
ally find their way into the Kansas Biver. 

The present population of Kansas ia a 
little over a half a million. Five millions 
of acres of land are under cultivation. The 
grain crop of this year is expected to a«re- 
gate 120,000,000 bushels, of which aboat 
80,000,000 will be corn, nearly 20,000.000 
will be wheat, and the remainder oats bar- 
ley rye and other small grains. The value 
of the agriciiltnral products of the year 1872 
waa $44,000,000. The value of the agrical. 
tural products of the present year is estimat- 
ed at $60,000,000.— iv. Y. Herald. 
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JMO. A. ANDBRBON, ICftnttfflnff BdltOr. 
ASSOOIATK EDITORS, MBMBBBB OF THB YACVl.'zr, 

The Lawrence Journal and Topeka Oom- 
n^onwealth have expended portions of their 
superfluous wealth in the purchafle of new 
type, and have gotten themselves up as 
neatly as their respective editors did once 
on a time seyeral years ago, when they 
popped the question. Which, likewise, the 
same it is true of the Wilson County Gitieen. 
And each of them and all their readers 
have a right to be glad. 



f IkStkab o^ republishing next week the 
list of the newspapers of Kansas, we will 
issue it as a supplement for the Faber fra- 
ternity. Other persons will be supplied on 
appKcation. The following corrections are 
reported: 

Bourbon county — New Centmry, Bev. 
John Paulson and John B. Campbell, Fort 
Scott, weekly inst^d of monthly. Cowley 
county- — The Winfiield Cbuner, Courier 
Company, Winfield. Labette county — 
suspended, Chetopa Herald, Chetopa. Lyon 
county — Emporia Real Estate Register, J. 
P. Bancroft, Emporia. Marion county — 
The Schod Qalaay (weekly), W. J. Groat, 
Marion Centre. Mitchell county — The 
Beloit Weekly iJecorrf, Mark J. Kelley and 
G. Webb Bertram. Shawnee county — sus- 

Ssnded, the Commercial Advertiser, E« F. 
ampbell, Topeka. Beno county — Hutch- 
inson News, don't spell Fletcher Meridith's 
name Meredith. 

Please send in any and all corrections at 
once. 

r : ">-; About CM»lB|r to KansM. 

Pyom the Topeka Oommonwealth. 

Under the above heading the Philadel- 
phia Record has a column ^itorial extract 
from which we publish just to let our read- 
en know what fools there are in the world. 

The text for the editorial is the following 
letter: 

7b the BUtor of the Record : 

I was rector of one of the most Important par- 
ishes in Kansas, as well as a preacher at its Agri- 
tultural Go)l«ge>rAQd travelea huudi^ds of miles 
over the pirames. The few advantages offered by 
that OTerrated country as a home for the working- 
man are greatly exaggerated, while its many dis- 
adrantageB are studiously withheld from the 
pabHc. Workingmen who shall be indnced by 
reckless statements to immigrate to Kansas will be 
grievously disappointed. J. P. Fuobtt. 

83 North Ninth street. 

Some years ago Mr. Fugett was rector of 
the Episcopal Church of Manhattan, and, in 
common with all the other pastors of the 
town, used to preach occasionally in the 
Old College Sunday afternoons. He was 
neither employed nor paid by the College, 
and his position as a ' preacher at the Agri- 
cultural College ' is about as official as is that 
of a fourth of July orator. Mr. Fugett, so 
far as we know him, was a very pleasant 
and well-meaning gentleman, but a fair 
specimen of that class of eagles who majes- 
tically flap their wings in a blue ethereal 
far above the habitat of ordinary mortals. 
As a consequence he seemed to suflTer per- 



sigtentjy. under a chronic, belief that l^s 
dtzzliltg'iabilifies w^ not W(^ei^y ap|^e- 
c4ited|'a|d, Ba4 to state, he 'feouipedf^ on£^ap- 
sas. May be that is what's the matter with 
Mr. Fugett, and mi^yt>e Kansas can worry 
through this terrible calamity if it attends 
strictly to business, and gets up early every 
nichiuig. / 



Tacation Notes. No. III. 

In looking over the season now drawing 
to a close, it occurs to us that rich as this 
season has been in all material blessings, it 
has been even richer and more valuable 
to Kansas agriculture in the many lessons 
it has taught us and in the assurance that 
it gives us for the future. This remark- 
able season has taught us that three great 
corn crops may be grown in succession in 
Kansas ; that where the land is " covered as 
with a pall " by the flight of innumerable 
hosts of grasshoppers, we need not despair 
of yet making grand crops; and, filially, 
this year of abundance, equally with years 
of drought and grasshoppers, has pointed the 
truth that Kansas farmers are only safe 
with a varied cropping and abundant live 
stock, and with these they are always safe. 

It is not our design to-day to extend this 
article into an essay on 

VABIED PKODUCTION 

or mixed husbandry, as general farming is 
variously called ; but we cannot allow this 
opportunity to pa«s without again putting 
ourselves " on the record " against th^ special 
system of agriculture practiced in what are 
called the -'wheat-growing sections" of the 
State. It may be true — a point we do not 
concede — that soil and climate combine in 
thes^ localities to make wheat almost the 
only profitable crop. If this is true, as is 
BO often stated, it is indeed a misfortune and 
one boding more overwhelming disaster 
than drought and grasshoppers. Without 
at all going into the merits of the case, we 
wish to ask our " wheat farmers " how long 
they expect to endure such disastrous seasons 
as those of '76 and '77, and even if they 
survive it, how long their farms will? If 
the growth of wheat alone is sound agricul- 
tural policy, then it is time that we began 
to unlearn the lessons taught by the experi- 
ence of the last two thousand years. 

In a previous article we have made our 
acknowledgments to 

THE BIBDS, 

those powerful auxiliaries of the farmer; 
but we are not prepared to go to the 
extreme length of those eastern writers who 
argue that the whole feathered tribe, includ- 
ing hawks and crows, are the boon friends 
of the farmer, it being his plain duty to 
abstain from all interference with them. 
While in Japan in 1872-3, we had an 
exceptionally good opportunity to observe 
the workings of this let-alone policy. Not 
one in a thousand of the Mikado's subjects 
knows the use of fire-arms, and nowhere 



does this e^y-going, vegetable-consuming 
people int^fer^ W9th flie feathered tribe. 
The result |s t||at ^the email, insectivorous 
birds are almost unknown ; at least this is 
true of a large tract of country about Yoko- 
hama and Tokio, while crows and hawks 
are omnipresent and well-nigh omnipotent. 
In the struggle for existence, the sharp beaks 
and talons have proved the "Attest" and 
they have "survived." These great, caw- 
ing, screaming brutes salute you from every 
gable ; they well-nigh jostle you in the 
streets in their struggles for the stray bits 
of offal cast from the coolie's hut. But 
nowhere have I seen such an insect-cursed 
country as Japan. Kansas or even Utah 
or Nebraska are agricultural paradises in 
comparison. The European apple-tree can- 
not survive a single season in Japan on 

account of the borer; turnips and radishes 
can only be grown when the slugs are 
removed by the tei^ious process of hand 
picking three or four times during the 
growing season. We have seen consiofer- 
able fields of buckwheat and oats destroyed 
in two days by a caterpillar resemblfng the 
army worm, which moved in such vast num- 
bers as to cover large areaaof ground. The 
truth seems to us to be this: the farmer 
must have intelligence sufficient to enable 
him to know his friends and enemies, and 
while he gives to the one all the encourage- 
ment and protection in his power, he should 
be to the other a determined and relentless 
foe. — Pi-of. SMton. 



The AyiPlcaltaral Collei^e* 

The Chicago Commercial Advertiser, in an 

article from their traveling correspondent 

on Manhattan and vicinity, contains the 

following favorable reference to the College : 

The State Agricultural College here has 
doubtless done much toward developing a 
taste for architecture, landscape decoration, 
a refined and elegant social order, and good 
discipline generally. Such an institution 
attracts to its neighborhood men and women 
of culture and ambition. The two come 
together by attraction of sympathetic mag- 
netism. The people of Manhattan did 
themselves and posterity a noble service in 
securing the Agricultural College. It is an 
educator of the public taste in all the higher 
elements and expressions of human living. 
I am inclined to believe that the plan of 
this College to unite the elements of a lib- 
eral, theoretical and practical education is 
the true one. The world is coming to be- 
lieve in this policy. There is such a thing 
as too much scholasticism with too little 
practical training. The Agricultural Col- 
lege of Kansas is clearly on the right track. 
President Anderson is a man of ideas. He 
is eminently practical, too, and with "a 
policy " and the force to impress it, he has 
made a good start in a grand work. He is 
said to be well sustained, both in faculty 
and regency, and I hear the College highly 
spoken of throughout the State. A fine 
group of stone buildings, a handsome and 
well-appointed experimental farm, some 
excellent thoroueh-bred stock, a location to 
be envied, libraries, scientific apparatus and 
other elements of a great school of theory 
and practice. The success already attained 
with the men and policy in control are an 
earnest of noble future results to the State 
aud the southwest. 
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TIMH-TABIiB OF THB K. P. RAILWAY. 
" ^ABSEKGER ASBIVES. 

Qflllli^Ewt .- 11: io^- "• 

Going Wett 4:42 p.m. 

FSnOHT A.BBIVB8. 

Going East 11 : 20 P. U., »Dd 4: 81 P. m. 

Going West 6 :80 A. m. and 1 : 80 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

The Alpha Beta reporter failed to come to time 
this week. 

The rain on last Saturday evening prevented the 
Webster Society from meeting as usual, conse- 
quently no report appears this week. 

The Board of Regents has been In session this 
week, transacting the business of the usual fall 
meeting, and has had a pleasant time of it. 

Among the visitors at the College this week, we 
noticed Senator Harvey, Mr. Hatch, of St. Louis, 
and Mr. Bossington, of Topeka, who is attending 

the District Court now in session in Manhattan. 

„— ^ 

The Young People's Christian Union of Man- 
hattan held its first annual meeting in the 
Presbyterian Church last Sabbath evening. A 
full house of Manhattan's best people assembled 
to learn what this organization had done, what 
its purposes and alms were for the future, and to 
listen to the anniversary sermon, which was 
preached by Rev. E. Skinner, of Mllford. This 
Christian Union is a consolidation of the Young 
Men's Christian Association of the College with 
the young people of Manhattan. According to the 
Secretary's report, the Union started out with a 
membership of fourteen, which has steadily 
increased during the year, so that there are now 
fifty-one enrolled, and several have not yet signed 
the constitution. One-half of this number are 
College students, and it may be truthfully said 
that the Union Is greatly Indebted to the students 
for much of the vigor and strength which it pos- 
sesses. 

. Mr. Skinner took for his text the diversity of 
gifts spoken of In Corinthians, and treated it in an 
extraordinarily Instructive and entertaining man- 
ner, proving by reference to biblical characters of 
the different ages that there existed among them a 
great diversity of gifts, and that this diversity was 
as noticeable among the christians of to-day as it 
was In olden times. Mr. Skinner closed with an 
earnest appeal to the Union to go on with Its 
work, gaining knowledge and grace and strength 
at every step. His sermon was an able effort, and 
will doubtless do great good, infusing the mem- 
bers with new zeal and enthusiasm In the work 
for the Master. 

When we consider the number of young people 
who come here from year to year to attend the 
College, we must conclude that It is a very fortu- 
nate thing that we have an organization In our 
midst whose special aim It Is to look after the 
spiritual welfare of these young persons who are 
away from home Influences, among strangers, and 
subject to the many evils which are found in 
every community. The good influence which this 
Union exerts upon the lives of those who come In 
contact with It can hardly be estimated. Dealing 
as It does with the rising generation, the full 
results of its labors will not be known till years 
hence, when these youths, located In different 
parts of the country, take their positions In life 
and begin moulding the characters and shaping 
the actions of those around them. It Is In no 
boasting spirit that we thus speak of the great 
work in which the Union is engaged. Its mem- 
bers fully realize their weaknesses and inconsist- 
encies, but they are attempting by God's grace to 
strengthen themselves and those around them. 
They have embodied In their constitution and 
by-laws the plan upon which they think such 
an organization should work, and are laboring as 
best they can to promote the objects for which 
they are associated. We bid them Godspeed. 

A. A. S. 



We clip from the NatUmalitt thi« week as fol- 
lows : 

The College barn draws near completion, and Is 
a credit to the State and to the builders and archi- 
tect. 

The Presbyterian Church was filled with a fine 
audience on Sunday evening. We give no report 
of the proceedings as that will be the work of the 
worth y Secretary, Mr. Greeley. There were in the 
audience a large number of College students, as 

good, bright and Intelligent faces as we ever saw 
ere. We are interested in the success of the 
young people, give them our best wishes, and urge 
them to work with a will. 



The Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas, 
will please accept thanks for one of the biennial 
catalogues of their CoUege.— Ftorenee Herald. 

The illustration in the Industbialwt of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College Is a good one, 
and is the best adflertisement lor the College it 
has received. — EJtipin ProgreM. 

We call attention to the advertisement of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, an institution 
under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— 0«o^e OUy Prest. 

We present our readers this week with an adver- 
tisement of the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan. It is one of the reliable Institutions of this 
State, and worthy your patronage.— fl'«tcA<»»«)»» 
News. 

Read the advertisement of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College in this Issue. It Is the best 
educational Instltntlon In the west, eminently pros- 
perous and deservedly popular with the masses. 

— Wellington Prtsi. 
The Industrialist, the neat little paper pub- 
lished by the printing department of the Kansas 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, contains an 
excellent cut of the college buildings and grounds. 

— Fredonia OazeUe. 
Read the advertisement of the State Agricult- 
ural College In another column. Under the manr 
agement of Jno. A. Anderson it has become a val- 
uable educational adjunct to the school system of 
our State.— /oto RegUter. 

Notice the card of the Manhattan Agricultural 
College In this issue. This institution Is the best 
in Kansas. The trustees and teachers are work- 
ing hard to give It a first-class reputation, and It 
deserves success. — P<jur»<mt Eelipte. 

The Elk County Ledger Is of the opinion that 
the Agricultural College Is an honor to the State, 
and that under the management of Jno. A. Ander- 
son It will be the means of unlimited good to the 
rising generation.— Junction Union. 

We have received the biennial catalogue of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
for the calendar years 1876-7, printed In the print- 
ing department of that college. One hundred 
and seventy-five students attended this Institution 
the last term.— Galena Miner. 

The announcement of the fall term of the State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan Is among our 
new advertisements to-day. We hardly need say 
that this is a very popular and flourishing institu- 
tion, and that it is also an economical one for 
students. See the announcement Itself.- .^npona 
Newt. 

We are In receipt of the biennial catalogue of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, for the years 1875-77, published In the college 
printing department. It Is a neat pamphlet of 31 
pages, giving a full statement of the management 
of the Institution and the branches taught.— Oar- 
nett Plaindealer. 

The biennial catalogue of the State Agricultural 
College, a very neat pamphlet from the College 
printing-office, comes to hand, and speaks very 
well for the Institution. Our Agricultural College 
Is a success, and every dollar voted for the exten- 
sion of Its facilities brings a ten-fold return to the 
8tAte.— Alma Blade. 

Elsewhere will be found the advertisement of 
the Agricultural College. It Is the best school In 
the State to secure a practical education, one that 
will be useftil to a boy or girl, no matter what vo- 
cation he or she may follow. Its course-is partic- 
ularly adapted for farmers' sons and daughters.— 
Chase County I^eader. 

We would call the attention of those of our read- 
ers who are desirous of securing a practical educa- 
tion for themselves or children, to the advertise- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
which appears In another column of this paper. 
No tuition or contingent fees. Bead for your- 
selves.— TbpeJfca Democrat. 

Attention is directed to the new advertisement 
of the State Agricultural College In this issue, the 
Fall Term of which opened on the 23d ult., and 
will close Dec. 20th. This is the only school In the 
State which teaches practical education,— work on 
the farm. In the orchard, in the shop, and in the 
store. All branches of education are taught by 
the most experienced teachers.— Xflwr«n<!« Stand- 
ard. 



We desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, which will be found in another col- 
umn of this week's Democrat. This College Is an 
old and well-established educational institution, 
has a tall corps of competent teachers, and gives 
the students a practical education. They charge 
no tuition or contingent fee.— Cbunoi/ Qrove Dem- 
ocrat. 

We invite attention to the advertisement of the 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan. Kansas, which 
wni be found in our Issue this week. Under Pres. 
J. A. Anderson's very able management, this State 
Institution has attained a degree of perfective- 
ness In all Its various branches that is not only 
creditaltle to the manager, but doubly so to the 
State at large. It Is meeting with abundant suc- 
(ieaa.—Qamett Joumel, 

The fall term of the Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, began August 28d with a large attend- 
ance. We notice among the Faculty the name of 
Miss Carrie Steele, as Teacher of Instrumental 
Music. Miss Steele is a resident of Osage Mission, 
a very worthy young lady, an excellent performer 
and teacher. We hope the College will be largely 
attended, as it was never in the hands of a better 
faculty.— irA« New Oentwry. 

We desire to call the attention of the parents to 
the advertisement of the State AgrlcuUural Col- 
lege, to be found in another column. If you de- 
sire to give your children a practical education, 
one whfch will qualify them to fight the battle of 
life successfully, you cannot find an institution in 
the country better adapted to the purpose than 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, located at 
Manhattan.— ITyanttofte Herald. 

We are in receipt of the biennial catalogue of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, for the 
years 1876 -77. It is a thlrty-twopage pamphlet, 
exceedingly well printed and reflects credit on 
the printing department of the college from which 
it emanated. It contains the course of instruction, 
and the names of the students In attendance for 
years 1876-77. Copies may be had on application 
to Jno. A. Anderson, President, Manhattan.— Wel- 
Ungton Pret*. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College, at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to deft-ay the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses.— Aeo*Ao Fail* Pott. 
We have received the biennial catalogue of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan. 
After giving it a careful examination we believe 
they have done just what they claim. They say : 
"Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other Indus- 
trial vocations."— J5Ih« Rapids Timee. 

The advertisement of the State Agricultural 
College appears In this Issue of the News. This 
College Is one of the best educational Institutions 
In the West, and should be sustained and kept in 
a flourishing condition. The President, Jno. A. 
Anderson, Is one of Kansas' most brilliant men. 
He conducts the affairs of the College on strict, 
economical, practical principles, and makes the 
institution almost a part of himself. Many pf the 
new settlers in Kansas know very little of this 
State institution, and they will do well to study 
ite objects, plans, etc.— Harvey Oownty News. 

We call attention to an advertisement of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College In another col- 
umn A catalogue of this Institution lies on our 
table. While In Manhattan, In June, we looked 
over the College grounds and Into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under Instruction. 
The institution Is too young to call up the fnll 
rounded lives of Influential and successful gradu- 
ates as most potent witnesses In behalf of the col- 
lege. Time, we have no doubt, will furnish these. 
But as things now are, the State Is safe In offering 
its best material to the hand of training and In- 
struction there.— Vallei/ MUl* New Era. 

We call attention to the advertisement of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, which appears 
in our columns this week. This institution Is 
now flrst-class In every respect. Its chief end and 
aim is to afford to the student every facility for 
acquiring a practical education,- an education 
that Shan be of use ever afterwards in fighting the 
great battle of life. Such a departure, of course, 
must meet with difficulties, both as to means and 
appliances for doing Its work and in overcoming 
the habits and prejudices of the people. But In 
Kansas at least, this true plan of educating the 
workers seems to be succeeding finely on Its own 
intrinsic merits, and the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege should be appreciated and patronized by an 
enlightened, progressive people.— Junction Tribune. 
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It IB estimated that the States of Minnch 
BOta, Iowa, WiBconain an4 Kangas will 
have 117,000,000 bushels of wheat to sell 
Uiis year, or 66,000,000 bushels more than 
last year. 

The United Stales prodtKjed last year a 
cotton crop worth about ^50,000^000, and 
a com crop worth about $5S^,000,000. Of 
a total agricultural product of |4,000,000,- 
000, the com crop forms the largest item. 

MOBE than 5,000,000 cans of com are 
now packed in Maine annuallr, and sold in 
every part of the world, yielding a business 
to that State of about $1,250,000, and giving 
profitable employment to from 8,000 to 10,< 
000 people during the season. 

The present population of Kansas is 
over half a million. The total grain 
crop of this year is expected to amount 
to 120,000^000 bushels, of which about 
80,000,000 will be com, nearly 20,000,000 
wheat, and the remaioder oats, barley, rve 
and other small erains. The value of the 
agricultural prwncts in 1876 was over 
^8,000,000; this year it is estimated at 
$60,000,000. 

A GXOIEBAL revival in business appears 
to be at hand. Our exchanges, east and 
west, all note an improvement suggestive of 
better times. The Philadelphia North 
Americtm says that the indications of in- 
creasing activity in trade in Philadelphia 
are of me most favorable nature. At Bal- 
timore the merchants are greatly encourag- 
ed, and the 8m declares that " not for sev- 
eral years has business opened so earlpr in 
this city, or upon a scale so extensive." 
The outlook is good for all throughout the 
country, and we may consider that the worst 
has passed, and that the days of prosperity 
are dawning once more upon the land. — 

Atchison Chamvpion. 

F*lter*« Boo]L-K««plnv. 

Prof. S. A. Felter has written, and 
George W. Martin, of Topeka, has printed 
"The Elements of Book-keeping for Com- 
mon Schools " — a book of 213 pages. It is 
the first text-book written by a Kansan and 
printed in Kansas. Prof. Felter's series of 
arithmetics are well known. They are all 
published in the East and have a constant 
and extensive sale. He has also written a 
series of books for district school officers. 
They are published by Martin, and are now 
largely in use. 

The present book seems to be a very ad- 
mirable one. It makes the intricate art of 
book-keeping so plain and clear that all the 
advanced pupils in public schools can easi- 
ly master it. The printing is the very b^t, 
and equal to the best eastern work, while 
superior to a very large portion of it. 

We observe that the problems give the 
names of persons now living, and the name 
of the Kansas towns in which they live. 
This practice has an odd look in a school 
book, but it is one of the ways that Kansas 
takes to advertise. This book is one that 
fully deserves to be in the hands of every 
school boy to familiarize him with the wavs 
of business, but of course professional book- 
keeping will always be confined to a small 
class of persons who have special qualifica- 
tions for the business. 

We congratulate the author and the pub- 
lisher on this handsome specimen of book- 
making.— Se. Joseph Herald. 



The Annals of Kansas, br Duilel W. Wilder 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansai Pub^ 
liahing House, Topeka. Price |6. 



HiTsnli Btarveste* for Sale.— This ma- 
JJM. chine has never been in use to the extent 
of A day's work . Price, $100. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tf 

dtandard Stock I Standard Work I ! .Stand- 
W ard Prices!!! Any thing In the line of Print- 
ing and binding, done a« well as any where In 
America, at tfiie Kansis Pablishing House, Topeka. 



ardenlnir for Profit.— Instruction and 
drill in Kansas Horticulture. The NuipBry, 
Or<*a«, Vljieyard, VegeUble Gardening, Flower 
and lAnd«cap« Gaxdenlng, and Kansas Fbrestry, 



G- 



»ellool Dtotrlet Bonda.— School District 
Board* about to Issue hands are invited to 
correspond with us before ndgotiatlng elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
tons for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commlsslonei:, 
Manhattan, Kansas. I*-*' 



Hi^btt* of Plamte.— Thorough instruction 
Id Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leal, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 



ICintfllah liani^aair^-— Indirect aim of the 
-■I* course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English. 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and. if desired, at the printer^i cases. 

^bemlBtvgr aad Pkyalca.— The most val- 
^ aable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemi«try, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

A vrienltaral College I<ands.— These 
-A- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for OTie-etghth cath, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
weU worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. B. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



AKanaaa Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. ELBinnrrs op Aqhicultukal Gk- 
OLOOY, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedtie, M. 8., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First— Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Betail 
price, 48 cents; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. *^' 
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anaaa Farmor.— A splendid Farm and 
■ Family Journal. In Its 16th year, 10-page 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, independent 
and Progressive. , , , 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— JV. Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exohanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— PAilade^Ato. 
Pa., Pradieal Fiirmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— AWiono/ 
Live Stock Journal. I like the Kansas Fabmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— Jo«. Harris, of MoreUm 
Fbrm, aiUhor of " Walh and Talks." I je^ your 
Fahmkr with deep interest.- ITendeM Phillipa. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— Oolden Era (HI.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farheb as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for 8 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 38-8m 
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THIS College itimishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Fanners, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuit*. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools uaed by all 
Industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical puxppses, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancv English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

VABlf SB's COCRSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
jrraduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Parmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COUKSB. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus oflFered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hvgiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
jng Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birda 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
49-T1JITIOM ABSOI.UTEI.T FBEEfO* 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and 'Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 23d, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

.TNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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It won't be long now before men who 
can't tell a rutabaga from an old tin pail 
will go out to the country fairs and begin 
their orations with, " Fellow-farmers." 

CHAUTAuquA county comes to the front 
with millet sixty-four inches long, and well 
headed. — Exchange. 

Pshaw! That's short. A specimen oif AVil- 
son county millet was left at the Citizen 
office recently that measured eighty-four 
inches. — Fredonia Gazette. 



The following is from the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian: "It has been found that the 
wheat grown in Kansas produces a flour 
which can safely be transported across the 
tropics. At present Virginia wheat has a 
monopoly of the intertropical and South 
American trade but aw the product yearly 
falls off and the demand yearly increases, 
new fields for its cultivation are needed, and 
Kansas is the quarter to which shippers are 
looking. Kansas can now go in and win." 

The Atchison Champion, on the suWect 
of the county normal institutes, says : "The 
system has, of course, not yet had a fair 
trial. But it has won such favor during the 
past few months that it will secure, in the 
future, a better chance to demonstrate its 
value and utility. And it is certainly an 
immense improvement on the normal school 
system. That simply provided, at the ex- 
pense of the State, superior local schools for 
a few favored localities. The county insti- 
tutes instruct and improve those who are 
actually engaged in the work of teaching in 
every county. Their benefits are thus con- 
ferred upon the men and women who are 
the real educators of the children; upon 
those who have made teaching their business, 
and are anxious to excel in the vocation 
they have chosen as their life work." 

Talk about energy and enterprise, there 
is a young woman (yet in her teens) in this 
vicinity who has not only kept house for 
her father, taken the sole charge of a young- 
er brother, and earned enough money by 
working out to buy a lot and purchase lum- 
ber for a house, but has actually helped to 
build the latter — and all within the space of 
two years. And, just by way of extras, in 
the meantime, she has added to her worldly 
accumulations a half dozen head of cattle, 
the hay for which she assists in cutting and 
ricking for winter use. She is a perfect 
bundle of energy and perseverance, but no 
one, to see her in public, would suppose she 
had performed such a herculean task, for 
her physical organization seems rather deli- 
cate than otherwise. Here's a prize for some 
goahead, honest young man, worth striving 
for. — Emporia Ijfd^. 



How not to Drown. 

Men are drowned by raising their arms 
above water, the unbuoyed weight of which 
depresses the head. Other animals have 
neither motion nor ability to act in a simi- 
.lar manner, and therefore swim naturally. 
When a man falls into deep water, he will 
rise to the surface, and will continue there 
if he does not elevate his hands. If he 
moves his hands under the water in anv 
way he pleases, his head will rise so high 
as to allow him free liberty to breathe, and 
if he will use his legs in the act of walking 
(or rather walking up stairs), his shoulders 
will rise above the water, so that he may 
use less exertion with his hands, or apply 
them to other purposes. These plain direc- 
tions are recommended to the recollection 
of those who have not learned to swim in 
their youth, as they ma^ be found highly 
advantageous in preserving life. 

Physiology protests against the strained 
and artificial attitude which the horse is 
compelled to assume, and which must cer- 
tainly lessen his power of drawing weights. 
Humanity and common sense protests 
against the infliction of this constant gagging 
strain upon the sensitive mouth of an animal 
whose mouth is used by the driver as the 
principal means of guiding and directing 
him. Nor can any one who has any real 
knowledge of or pleasure in the study of 
animal forms feel otherwise than gratified at 
the free and unconstrained attitude of a 
horse driven without bearing-reins. No 
good coachman uses bearing-reins for a 
horse from which he desires to get the full 
amount of work or which he desires to leave 
at ease. Their employment is, indeed, 
merely a senseless fashion, which has abso- 
lutely nothing to recommend it ; and in favor 
of abolition there are reasons 8o_ many and 
decided that we hope that not many years 
will pass before they are not only disused 
but forgotten. — British Medical Jouf^al. 



One of tlie Most Fatal Errorta of Mod- 
ern Society. 

There are more young American men in 
the penitentiaries in this country learning 
trades than there are out of them. The 
principal cause of this is that we are edu- 
cating our young men for gentlemen — try- 
ing to make lawyers, preachers, doctors and 
clerks out of material that nature intended 
for blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters, 
tailors, and Sther honest " hewers of wood 
and drawers of water." It's a mistake, and 
a big one, to teach boys and girls to believe 
that to labor is disgraceful and to do noth- 
ing for a living is more becoming the soci- 
ety in which they expect to move and have 
the respect of. Hang such society ! It is 
rotten to the core to-day, and there are 
many men's sons and daughters who are 
now being educated to play the part of 
" leading lady " and " walking gentleman " 
in the great drama of life, who will light out 
for a poor house or a penitentiary before 
they have played their parts and the curtain 
drops. Go to work I — LouisviUe Oourier- 
JovrHial. 



Hebe is an extract from the Beloit Ga' 
i zette. It cannot too often or too vigorously 
impressed: "The calamity of 1874 drove 
many men from Kansas. These parties 
wandered into almost every State in the 
Union, in their vain endeavor to find some 
place better than Kansas. Of these, all who 
could return have done so and reiterate the 
same old story, ' Kansas is good enough for 
me.' Many who have been unable to return 
have written their regrets that they ever 
left. Still we find some who are not satis- 
fied with Kansas, and desire to leave; if 
they should leave it would be to return 
within eighteen months satisfied. Will not 
our grumblers take warning from those who 
sought in vain for a better country? No, 
they will go and look about for themselves 
and return older, poorer, put wiser men." 

Why They Often Fall. 

Young men often fail to get on in this 
world because they neglect small opportuni- 
ties. Not being faithful in little things, 
they are not promoted to the charge of 
greater things. A young man who gets a 
subordinate situation sometimes thinks it 
not necessary for him to give it much atten- 
tion. He will wait till he gets a place of 
responsibility, and then he will show people 
what he can do. This is a very great mis- 
take. Whatever his situation may be, he 
should master it in all its details, and per- 
form all of his duties faithfully. 

The habit of doing his work thoroughly 
and conscientiously is what is most likely 
to enable a young man to make his way. 

With this habit, a person of only ordina- 
ry abilities would outstrip one of greater tal- 
ents who is in the habit of slighting subor- 
dinate matters. But, after all, the mere 
adoption, by a young man, of this great es- 
sential* rule of success, shows him to be pos- 
sessed of superior abilities. — Atchison Cham- 
pion. 



Prospects for Immigration. 

Everything points to a very large immi- 
gration of forehanded people to our State. 
The immense crops of the last two years, 
and the consequent flourishing condition of 
our agriculture, is attracting general atten- 
tion. The Commonwealth learns that the de- 
mands upon the State Board of Agriculture 
for statistics and information of every de- 
scription relating to Kansas resources and 
inducements continue unabated. During 
the winter and spring a much larger pro- 
portion of agricultural reports were sent to 
eastern parties than were delivered at the 
office here. It is a significant fact that the 
situation is now changed, more reports be- 
ing delivered to the same class of people in 
person than are sent out, showing that the 
factA and figures presented were such as to 
induce them to prospect for themselves, and 
they are now with us. The editions of the 
monthly bulletins have been inadequate to 
supply the call for them. One man asks for 
one hundred copies to distribute among the 
farmers of bis countv. — Lawrence Journal. 



Send for a catalogue of the Agricultural 
College. 
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The following corrections in the news- 
paper list have been received since our 
last: 

^rown county — Kansas Herald, S. L. 
Roberts and M. E. Foote, Hiawatha. 
Bourbon county — Camp's Emigrant's Guide 
(monthly), C. Rollin Camp, Fort Scott. 
Labette county — Daily Outlook, J. P. Cof- 
fin, Parsons. 

The revised list will be sent to the press 
in a supplement with our next number. 



Hon. T. H. Cavanaugh, Secretary of 
State, has made a valuable addition to the 
stock interest of Kansas in the shape of a 
prize herd of twenty-two Herefords. Katie, 
a four-year-old cow, took the first premium 
at the Centennial, and the bull is a late im- 
portation from England. The Hon. Tom 
exhibited a part of the herd at Kansas City 
and quietly walked away with all the prizes, 
which served the Missourians right. He 
also has some fine Cotswold sheep and 
Berkshire pigs. 



We acknowledge the receipt of a pam- 
phlet containing the papers- read before the 
last meeting of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, gotten out by State Superintendent 
Lemmon for gratuitous distribution among 
the teachers of Kansas. It was printed at 
the Kansas Farmer office, and is the best 
work we have seen from that establishment. 
We shall refer to it again. The addresses 
published are: "The Opening Address," by 
Prof. L. B. Kellogg; " What is a Practical 
Education," by Prof. I. C. Scott; " English 
Grammar in District Schools," by Prof. L. 
A. Thomas ; " Comparative Grammar," by 
Ernest Kuehl ; "Grammar at the Normal 
Institutes," by Prof. Robert Hay; "The 
Metric System," by Prof. Robert Milliken ; 
" Factor and Product," by Prof. R. S. lies ; 
" The Place and Value of the County Nor- 
mal Institute as an Educational Factor," by 
Prof. C. R. Poraeroy ; " Elementary Science 
for the Common Schools," by Prof. W. K. 
Kedzie; and "Words," by Prof. A. M. F. 
Randolph. Much credit is due to Prof. 
Lemmon for popularizing the work of the 
Association and giving to their excellent 
papers a wide distribution. Persons who 
may want a copy can secure it by address- 
ing Prof. Lemmon at Topeka. 



Felter's Book-Keeplnir* 

Felter's Book-Keeping is receiving uni- 
versal commendation from that class of 
persons who are best able to judge of its 
merits, namely, the business men and prac- 
tical accountants of the State. They speak 
of its simplicity, clearness and directness 
in the highest terms and upon the best 



grounds. As a text-book for use in the 
common schools, it is certainly the best that 
has yet been issued. Heretofore, instruc- 
tion in book-keeping has been rather the 
exception than the rule of our district 
schools, and for two reasons : first, the dif- 
ficulty of the subject; and, secondly, the 
expensiveness of the books. Really, the 
difficulty has not been in the subject itself 
so much as it has been in the fogginess of 
its presentation, which is true of many 
other branches, — that blessed English gram- 
mar, for example. This objection Prof. 
Felter has removed, and no teacher can 
longer urge the lack of a suitable text-book. 
A boy of ten can comprehend it quite as 
easily as an arithmetic. 

George W. Martin has removed the 
second objection by fixing the retail price 
at eighty-five cents. For such matter and 
such workmanship, it is puzzling to 
see how he can afford such a rate, but he 
does. Every school in the State should 
include book-keeping in its course of study, 
and since the publication of this text-book 
there can be no reasonable excuse for a 
neglect so to do. 

As Alfred Gray, Secretary State Board of 
Agriculture, justly remarks, " It will give a 
new impetus and- courage to those who are 
demanding a more practical or business 
elementary education for the sons and 
daughters of farmers and mechanics, who 
are compelled to leave school for the farm 
and shop at an early age." Sample copies 
sent to teachers and school officers for 40 
cents. Retail price, 85 cents. 



Public Schools. 

The dissatisfaction with the course of 
study followed in the common schools is be- 
coming more general and outspoken. We 
clipped from the educational column of the 
NortTi Topeka Times the scathing article of 
Richard Grant White, on " Every -day Eng- 
lish, in which that noted author pounces 
on "grammar" very much as a hot boy does 
on a luscious water-melon that has run away 
from the maternal vine and tumbled into 
his remorseless paws. This article is one of 
a series furnished to the New York Times, 
and we hope that Prof. Gage will procure 
the rest. 

In a late number of Harper's Weekly 
appears the following addition«l slash : 

That one may succeed in literature with- 
out the study of what is called English 
grammar is shown by the fact that scarcely 
any of the great writers and speakers of 
English, before the present century at least, 
were at all instructed in that much-vaunted 
" branch" of education. 

This week the Commonwealth, at the close 
of a long review of a new system developed 
by a Mr. Kellogg, of New York City, says : 

We may be mistaken and old fogyish, but 
it does seem to us as though our schools 
were " graded " to death. Children cram- 
med, bright children kept back to the same 



level as dull ones. We cannot but believe 
tliat tiiere is some better method than that irt 
general use to teach our young. Whether 
Mr. Kellogg's plan is any better, we can't 
say ; it cannot be worse. 

And in the last Kansas Farmer, Major 
Hudson, in a strong endorsement of Felter's 
Book-Keeping, loses his saintly patience 
and slops over thusly : 

It is pitiable that the larger boys and 
girls attending our common schools are 
crammed with geography, grammar and ad- 
vanced arithmetic to repletion, to say noth- 
ing of history and the ologies, while not one 
in ten of these same boys and girls leave 
school with the ability to write a bill of sale 
of a load of corn, to keep an account with 
a field of potatoes, or even to keep an ordi- 
nary cash account of personal receipts and 
expenditures. 

Is it not time that our farmers and me- 
chanics take this matter in their own hands 
and require that their children be taught at 
least one science of every-day use, instead 
of spending their whole time in maKtering 
the intricate problems of complex fractions, , 
percentage and proportion, which are never 
heard of except in schools and text-books of 
arithmetic? 

The favorite clipping which is now going 
the rounds of the weekly papers is to the 
effect that the printing-office is the poor man's 
best school; and the fact is that all men, 
whether rich or poor, obtain vastly more 
knowledge of practical value from papers 
than from text-books. 

By our exchanges we see that State Super- 
intendent A. B. Lemmon has been lecturing 
at several points, taking the ground that 
the course of study for the public schools, 
so far from being a stairway leading to a 
university education, should be directly 
and solely framed for the benefit of those 
who go from the school into practical life. 
Some time ago Governor Anthony called 
attention to the fact that for every pupil in 
the common schools who enters any of the 
higher institutions one hundred and thirty 
do not, and for every one who enters the 
University five hundred do not. Hence it 
is difficult to see either the wisdom or justice 
of shaping the public school course as a 
link iti a chain leading to professional edu- 
cation, instead of as a unit by itself. Yet 
such has been the practice in every State, 
and so far as we know Prof. Lemmon is the 
first of the State Superintendents who has ad- 
vocated the running of the public schools for 
the benefit of the masses and not of the pro- 
fessions. We heartily congratulate him. 

The work of the Grange in this same 
direction has had a very decided effect and 
will have a still greater effect. People of 
all classes and vocations are examining 
into the school question, and they are bo 
heartily in favor of public education as to 
insist that it be made far more practical 
and effective than heretofore, and that it be 
stripped of its flummery and slosh. The 
same principles of sense and business which 
govern other matters will be applied to edu- 
cation, and the struggle has fairly begun. 
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TIMB-TABIiB OF THB K. P. RAILWAY. 
PAS8EH0EE ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:13 a.m. 

Going West 4:42 P.M. 

KRKIOHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11 : 20 p. m., and 4:31 p.m. 

Going West 6:30 a. m. and 1:30 p.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



Several locals are crowded out this week. 

President Anderson has been "chilling" again. 

Senator P. B. Plumb and Albert GrifBn, of the 
NeUiomlUl, paid their respects to the College yes- 
terday afternoon. 

The Alpha Beta Society report was not received 
in time for insertion this week. The Society held 
a very interesting session yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. John E. Rastall, of Topeka, formerly editor 
of the Junction Union, dropped in on us rather 
unexpectedly last Saturday afternoon. We were 
glad to see him, but wish he could have remained 
longer and visited the various departments. 

The Eureka Herald, after copying our notice of 
Mr. Godfrey's fruit, makes the following remarks : 

Mr. Godfrey's father was among the first of this 
county to feive particular attention to fruit cul- 
ture. No county in the State can to-day show 
finer varieties of peaches than ours. We have 
manv orchards producing peaches similar in qual- 
ity to those above mentioned, some of them sup- 
plied by trees from Mr. Godfrey's nursery. 

At a late meeting, the Young People's Christian 
Union elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, A. A. Stewart; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George A. Gale ; Secretary, Arthur T. Blain ; 
Treasurer, Miss Josie Harper; Librarian, Miss 
Anna Haines. We hope the students will remem- 
ber that they are cordially invited to attend the 
meetings of this organization. 

We received a visit on Thursday morning from 
P. M. Hinman, of Modoc, Colorado, and James 
Daily, of St. Mary's, Canada. Mr. Hinman is a 
member of the Colorado State Board af Agricul- 
ture, having in charge the establishment of an 
agricultural college for that State, and has come 
East for the purpose of attending the National 
Agricultural Congress at Chicago and visiting the 
leading agricultural colleges of the country. Mr. 
Hinman says that they desire to profit by the 
experience of other colleges and avoid the mis- 
takes which they have made. He seems to have 
a pretty correct idea of what an agricultural col- 
lege should be,— the kind of education it should 
furnish and the relation it sustains to the people 
of a State. The Colorado College is to be located at 
Fort Collins, in Laramie county, some flifty miles 
north of Denver. Mr. Hinman visited the various 
departments of the College and expressed himself 
well pleased with what he heard and saw. He 
promised to call again on his return home in 
November. 



The Webster Society met Saturday, Sept. 12th, at 
7:30 P. M., President Godfrey in the chair. Alter 
roll-call and prayer, the Society proceeded to the 
exercise of spelling in the place of the regular 
debate, according to previous arrangement, the 
President pronouncing the words. The exercise 
Was a very agreeable and profitable one, and all 
seemed to enjoy it. Next came extemporaneous 
speaking with much interest. Mr. Cox declaimed 
and Mr. Salter reail an essay on " The benefits of a 
literary society." Under the head of " new busi- 
ness," a vote of thanks was given to President 
Anderson by the Society for a copy of the " Edit- 
or's Annual." Question for debate at next meet- 
ing: "Resolved, That science gives a better idea 
of the Creator than the Bible." Speakers on the 
Affirmative, Mewm. Todd, Oodftrey and Harvey; 



iiegative, Messrs. Salter, Anderson and Buell. 
The Society meets every Saturday evening in Tele- 
graph Hall. All student* are invited to attend. 

Reporter. 

Students are still rolling In at the College, and 
the prospect for a large attendance is very encour- 
aging. — Enterprise. 

The champion apple grower of Kansas is Wel- 
come Wells, of Pottawatomie county. He has the 
largest apple orchard in the State, and it is said 
that he will realize »5,000 from the fruit it produ- 
ces this year. Mr. Wells Is a member of the State 
Senate, and Is the veteran of the body In age, be- 
ing almost in his seventieth j^&r.—Predonia G<v- 
zetle. 

The following items are taken from the Nation- 
alist: 

Louis Humphrey, a College graduate, Is teaching 
school on Fancy Creek. 

The conviction seems to be universal that our 
fair Is to be a big thing this year, and that feeling 
Itself will do much in making it a success. But 
few county fairs will be held this fall, and, as our 
folks challenge the world, a great many outsiders 
have signified their intention of trying us on. 
The exhibition will, therefore, undoubtedly be 
very fine. We hope, however, that the farmers 
of Riley and Pottawatomie counties will be enti- 
tled to the bulk of the premiums. 

A little destitute stranger came last week to 
Prof. Kedzie's and begged for food and clothing. 
It was one of our chilliest mornings, and the warm 
hearts of the Professor and his wife could not 
turn the little one from their doors, and they 
hurriedly gave her all she demanded. She was too 
feeble to talk but she looked the gratitude she 
must have felt at the kindness and care bestowed 
upon her. We doubt not the little stranger will 
be heartily welcomed into the home and hearts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kedzie, and, God willing, they will 
keep the dear one, and love, cherish and train her 
for a life of usefulness here and a life of peace 
hereafter. 



The announcement of the State Agricultural 
College appears elsewhere In these columns. The 
President is a live man, and the Faculty are doing 
all they can to advance the interests of the insti- 
tution. — Parsons Sun. 

The biennial catalogue of the Agricultural Col- 
lege is on our table. It is the work of the Insti- 
tution, and a neater pamphlet Is seldom seen. 
They turn out good printers as well as good farm- 
ers at the Agricultural College.— Cbwcordio E^os- 
itor. 

Read the advertisement in another column of 
the Agricultural College at Manhattan. This is 
one of the best Institutions In the West, and 
President Anderson Is one of the most experienced 
and practical men In the country.— Zrtnco/n Center 
Register. 

The Agricultural College gives a practical as dis- 
tinguished from a 'professional education. It Is 
the only institution In Kansas which gives an 
education ready for such use by the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn their 
living. — Junction Union. 

The State Agricultural College has an advertise- 
ment in the Herald this week. That institution 
is becoming a very creditable one, and the people 
of the State are learning that it is an excellent 
place to send their sons and daughters to get a 
good practical education.— /Earned Herald. 

In another column will be found the advertise- 
ment of the Agricultural College, located at Man- 
hattan. It is one of the best seats of learning for 
farmers and mechanics in the State. Under its 
present management it is doing that which will 
ensure us successful farmers.— fietof< Gazette. 

In an other column will be found an advertise- 
ment of the State Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan. This is one of the best schools in Kansas. 
Farmers and other citizpns who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President of this school.— IVoy 
Bulletin. 

Our readers will not fail to notice the advertise- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
The fact that Jno. A. Anderson is its President 
renders It unnecessary for us to say that the Ag- 
ricultural College is a superior institution of 
learning. Read the advertisement, and, if occa- 
sion requires, address the President at Manhattan, 
Kansas. — Minneapolis Sentinel. 

In another column will be found an advertise- 
ment of the State Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan. This Is one of the best educational institu- 
tions in the State, and combines the practical with 
the theoretical in a most satisfactory manner. 
Anderson county patronizes foreign' institutions 
of learning quite extensively, yet we have not 
had a student in the Agricultural College for 
years. This should not be th« case.— ffom«« 



The attention of our readers is called to the ad- 
vertisement of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in another part of this paper. This institu- 
tion is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition Is free, there Is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical Instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— Z^o»j Bulletin. 

In this issue we insert advertisement of Kansas 
State Agricultural College. This institution has a 
large attendance of students, and is a credit to 
any State. Her facilities and course are sufficient 
for obtaining an education equal to any of the 
eastern and older States. Any of our young 
friends Who contemplate attending college any- 
where we would advise to address the President, 
Jno. A. Anderson, Manhattan, for catalogues, etc. 
— Cherry Vale header. 

Rev. John A. Anderson, the President of this 
Institution is a live, active, ene»getic and capable 
man, and under his guidance and control we pre- 
dict that the Agricultural College will prove a 
lasting honor and benefit to the State of Kansas. 
The College is yearly growing in favor throughout 
the State and should more than any other State 
institution receive the patronage and support of 
fajmers and those Interested In agricultural pur- 
suits.— Eureka Herald. 

Attention Is called to the new advertisement of 
the State Agricultural College at Manhattan. 
This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Ex- 
cellent facilities are there aflbrded for securing a 
thoroughly, practical education, absolutely free. 
Scores of young men and women from this county 
ought to avail themselves of its advantages.— 0/- 
tawa Journal and Triumph. 

We attract attention to the advertisement of the 
Agricultural College, located at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. It is an institution that every Kansas farmer 
should feel proud of. Any young man graduating 
at that College will be able and willing to do bus- 
iness on the square, send become a finished as well 
as a practical rarmer. You won't see that style of 
men running around loose, nor hear them talking 
about "farming won't pay." They will make Upay 
and have some fun besides.— i'hrwer'a Advocate. 

We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, appearing now in this paper. This Insti- 
tution for practical education is too well known 
In Kansas to need a word of commendation. It Is 
the equal of any school In the land, and vastly su- 
perior, in many respects, to any In the West. Stu- 
dents ot limited means especially will find advan- 
tages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
Students can enter at any time. — Washington Re- 
publican. 

We would call attention to the card in another 
column of the Stale Agricultural College. Its able 
President, Rev. Jno. A. Anderson, whose views of 
education are so wise and practical, has impressed 
his own enterprising spirit upon the life of the 
institution, and has won for It an enviable repu- 
tation for the thoroughness of the instruction 
there given, and for the fact that there may bo 
obtained a complete industrial education. Every 
friend of educatian will wish the institution con- 
tinued and increased success.— Cbwcordta Empire. 

We call attention to the advertisement of the 
State Agricultural College, to be found in another 
column. There ought to be one thousand stu- 
dents attending the present term of this College, 
and our country should be receiving some benefit 
from this excellent institution. As many of our 
young men and women should attend this school 
as can possibly be spared from the farm. As a 
rule, the student that has to struggle the hardest 
to get an education makes the most of it. — Ells- 
worth Reporter. 

The Agricultural College at Manhattan, as is 
well known, is one of the nest educational institu- 
tions of our State. Its work is eminently practi- 
cal and remarkably thorough. It prepares the 
young for the duties and responsibilities of active, 
every-day life, and besides this aflTords every facil- 
ity for education in the higher branches of study. 
Hon. J. A. Anderson, the President, is rapidly 
placing the Institution far above what it has ever 
been in the past. The fall term opned Aug. 23d. 
For further particulars address the President.— 
Chetopa Advance. 

We direct attention to the advertisement of the 
State Agricultural College, to be found elsewhere 
in this paper. Under the management pf Presi- 
dent Anderson this stands at the heed of the edu- 
cational institutions of the West, and is one of 
the things of which Kansas may well be proud. 
It is no fault of the College that Riley county fur- 
nishes a large majority of the students ; if its ad- 
vantages were more universally appreciated, its 
walls would be filled with young men and women 
from all over the State. Its facilities for accommo- 
dating students are ample and the arrangements 
for perfect home life are complete. None need 
fear for the moral training or intellectual growth 
of their children who commit their eduoatdon to 
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FVIeleyrapby.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
-I- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
ti«n and drill by an experienced operator, 

Tbe Industrialist.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 



rHIownshlp Books, 

-■- Rficorda. Poll Book 



>, Poor Records, Estray 
Records' Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishint; House, Topeka. 

HS. Roberts, HKt D.^Offlce south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Vocal Mnslc— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "industrial." 

Bookseller and Stationer.— 8. M. ^ox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 



Hrechanlcal Department.— Regular in- 

■"■•- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Clotbler.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Qents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

Farming for Profit.- Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
Illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



Kansas Publlshlnv House.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W, Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and reoound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 
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[atbematlcs.— Practical, direct and thor- 
'- ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, witn Tape Line, Chain, Colnpasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the beneiit of the astronomer. 

nranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
■"-■- Jno. W. Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 

filpeclal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. SheltoU, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, cbnsisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 

Prlnttnir !— Daily instruction and drill in the 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- 
struction and use of the English Language, las 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping ; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

The Farm. Department 

State Agricultural College 

Offers for sale 

Young Short-horn Bulls of the highest breed- 
ing, together with Jkrseys and Galloways. Also, 
a very fine lot of 

Berkshire Pigs, eligible to record and the get 
of the celebrated boars Lord Liverpool and BrllUh 
Sovereign IL We have also for sale a few choice 

Essex Pigs, straight Jos. Harris stock, of both 
■exes. Our prices place this stock within reach of 
the general farmer. Address, 

Edward M. Shelton, Sup't Farm, 

(ll-tf) Manhattan, Kansas. 



Tbe Annals of Kansas, by Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin. Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $5. 

Marsb Harvester for Sale.— This ma- 
chine has never been in use to the extent 
of a day's work . Price, JIOO. Address, E. M. Shel- 
ton, Manhattan, Kas. 9-tf 

tandard Stock ! Standard Work ! ! Stand- 
ard Prices ! ! ! Anythinst in the line of Print- 
ing and Dinding done as well as any where in 
America, at the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 
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tf^ardenlnfr for Profit.— Instruction and 
"• drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry 
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cbool District Bonds.— School District 
Boards about to issue bonc^ are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 

Habits of Plants. — Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits' and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kansas Farmer. 
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nyllsb liangruflire. — The direct aim of the 
course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases. 

g^hemlstry and Physics.— The most val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

A grricnitnral Collegre Lands. — These 
■™- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from 85.00 to 
86.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. R. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements op Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. S., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

" It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp, 
Bragg A Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 8-tf 
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ansas Farmer.— A splendid Farm and 
Family Journal. In its 15th year, 10-page 
weekly. $2.00 per year. Original, Independent 
and Progressive. 

Has quickly taken a high place among agricul- 
tural journals.— N. Y. Tribune. It has been con- 
ducted with energy and ability, and we have con- 
sidered it among the best of our exchanges and a 
worthy representative of the West.— Philadelphia, 
Pa., Practical Farmer. Our Kansas friends should 
feel much pride in the high character and sterling 
worth of their State agricultural paper.— iVa^onai 
Live Stock JoutaoI. I like the Kansas Farmer very 
much, and as early as my present engagement will 
permit I shall esteem it a pleasure to write for you 
on the terms you propose.— Jos. Harris, of Moreton 
Firm, author of " Walks and Talks." I read your 
Farmer with deep interest.— Wendell Phillips. 
Bears unmistakable evidence of the proverbial en- 
ergy and enterprise of the West.— Golden Era {III.) 
Master M. E. Hudson, of the State Grange, says : 
"I never forget to mention the Kansas Farmer as 
being worthy the support of all patrons." 

The American Young Folks, the best and 
cheapest Boys' and Girls' paper published. Fifty 
cents per year. Copies of both papers sent for S 
cent stamp. Address J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
naa. Sfl-Sna 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, Including skill In the use of 
numbers; In the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
Industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, Including such Instruction and drill In the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, In the Nursery, In 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, In addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught dally In the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman Is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man.ard as an industrialist Instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinerv and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
.8®"TriTION ABSOI.UTEI.Y FREEJ-en 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and Instruments 
used by male students In Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.76 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 2Sd, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON. President. 
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mttmate America. 



Sztr*ot« From the Otaloago Iieoture of R«t. Jo- 
seph Oook, of Boston. 

It 18 not commonly known even in culti- 
vated circles that the amount of arable soil 
in North and South America is greater 
than that in Europe, Asia and Africa taken 
together. Although less than half the size 
of the Old World, the American Continent 
contains a greater extent of productive soil. 
This supreme fact is nowhere noticed by 
DeTocqueville ; but, astonishing as the as- 
sertions appear that the New World has 
more useful land than the old, and can, 
therefore, suptain a greater population, we 
shall cease to doubt these suggestive propo- 
sitions if we rise up for a moment in thought 
to a point from which we can see both the 
great lakes and the Amazon ; and letting 
the planet roll beneath us, its green and 
yellow continents set in the illuminate 
emerald and purplfe and azure of the great 
deep, compare the subtleties of physical 

f;eography in the two hemispheres, as we 
ook down with the eyes of a Humboldt, a 
Bitter, an Agassiz, a Dana and a Guyot. 

I FIND THE MOST STRIKING PHYSICAIi CON- 
TRASTS 

between the Old World and the New, and 
all to the advantage of the productive 
power of the soil of America. I am fasci- 
nated with a rain map of the globe, for^ it 
shows that my country is on the humid, 
and therefore the fertile, side of the world. 

1. This continent is narrow ; hence the 
ocean winds water it well. The Old World 
is wide; hence the ocean winds water it 
poorly. Sahara, Arabia, Persia, Central 
Thibet, are almost or wholly rainless. We 
have no Sahara, no Arabia, no Persia. 

2. In the New World the mountain 
chains on the east side of the continent are 
low; in the Old World the mountain 
chains on the east side are high. But the 
earth rolls east; and, therefore, the trade 
winds blow west. The permanent winds of 
the globe, bearing the fertilizing exhalation 
of the ocean, breathe always out of the 
morning. They impinge upon the breast of 
the continents on the side of sunrise. High 
mountain chains on that side shut out the 
winds largely from the Old World; low 
mountain chains on that side admit them 
to the New. If the Himalayas and the 
Mountains of the Moon stood on the west 
side of Africa, Sahara would cease to be a 
desert. If the Andes stood on the east side 
of South America, the Amazon Valley 
would become a desert. A branch of the 
trade wind breathes through the West Indies 
into the Gulf of Mexico and ascends the 
Mississippi Vallev. Guyot says that if 
that Gulf had a chain of mountains on its 



'pj^g INDUSTRIALIST | north side as the Mediterranean has, that 
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from the east, ours is the continent of wet. 
ocean winds ; the Old World, of dry land 
winds. It is a dry land wind that makes 
Sahara ; and this land is made dry by the 
breath of the Old World and its height on 
the east. Under the tropics, the Old World 
receives seventy-seven inches of water by 
the year; America, 115. 

4. The New World, therefore, as Guyot 
has shown, is the humid, the Old World 
the arid side of the globe. 

6. America, therefore, has great, the Old 
World, small river systems. There is no 
position in which the Mississippi could be 
placed in Europe, south of St. Petersburg, 
and find room. Join in one current the 
Lena, the Obi, the Amoor, the Yangtse, the 
Hoang-ho, the Yenesei, the Indus, and the 
Ganges, and these eight principal rivers of 
Asia do not carry to the ocean as much 
water as the Amazon. 

6. America is the continent of fat plains; 
the Old World that of frozen or scorched 
plains. In the New World the Mississippi 
and the Amazon traverse plains whose fer- 
tility no other part of the globe can equal ; 
but in the Old World the great plain ex- 
tending from Norwav to Kamschatka is 
locked in perpetual frost, and that which 
stretches from the western shoulder of Af- 
rica to the heart of Asia is made barren by 
tropical heat. 

7. America is a concave, the Old World 
a convex continent. Our mountain chains 
run north and south ; those of Asia and Eu- 
rope east and west. Ours, therefore, have 
the sun on both sides, and culture with us 
can climb the mountains ; those of the Old 
World have the sun on the south side, and 
on the north side are comparatively infer- 
tile. 

8. Cooling inlets of the ocean, like the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Carribean Sea, are 
found iu America under the equator ; but the 
hottest regions of the Old World are distin- 
guished by distance from the ocean. The 
Mediterranean lies too far north to be of 
as much service to the Old World's fertility 
9» the Gulf is to that of the New ; and it is, 
besides, shut in by the Alps and Sahara. 

9. America is high and the Old World 
low under the equator. The table-lands of 
Mexico and of Brazil are comparatively 
cool, though in the tropics ; but Sahara is so 
low that it might be, as it ought to be, made 
a navigable sea by a channel from the Med- 
iterranean or the ocean. 

10. The New World is wide there. The 
fertility of the New, therefore, loses less 
than the Old by tropical scorching. The 
equator, it is true, hangs under Orion, 
directly above the mouth of the Amazon. 
But the isotherm of greatest heat runs 
through the mouth of the Orinoco. It cuts 
only through the narrow neck of South 
Ainerica, necklaced by oceans and fanned 
by wet winds ; but it burns through Africa 
from tawny shoulder to tawny shoulder, 
each unsprinkled by the dew of the sea. 

Cut out from the 31,000,000 square miles 



of the Old World and the 15,000,000 of the 
New all mountainous, frozen and arid re- 
gions. The remnant of productive soil, 
scholars say, is about 10,000,000 square 
miles in the Old World and 11,000,000 in 
the New. In America, in this estimate, I 
reject as frozen all territoiy north of a line 
running through the Straits of Belie Isle, 
the south end of Hudson Bay and the north 
of Vancouver's Island. I exclude the ster- 
ility in the Kocky Mountains and the 
Andes. I omit the dry regiops east and 
west of Colorado and on the coasts of Chili 
and Peru. I exclude the sterile portions of 
Patagonia. In the Old World I shut out 
Sahara, great parts of Arabia, Persia and 
Central Asia, and Northern Russia and 
Siberia. 
Here, then, bursts upon us the greatly 

SUOOESTITE AND OROANIZINO ASfBBICAN 
FACT 

that the New World can sustain a greater 

Eopulation than the Old. If it can, ^roba- 
ly it ultimately will. In this majestic cir- 
cumstance I hear the footfalls of fate, with 
which it infinitely behooves the dim star of 
present ages to keep step. America is yet 
in the gristle. Her soft young feet, not 
without some stain of bloiody dew, have 
wandered so little inland on the continent 
of unexplored American time, that the eter- 
nities, breaking on the shore, kiss them yet 
with spray out of pity for their infancy. 

Some of us here are young, but we have 
seen the population of our country increase 
from 17,000,000 to 40,000,000. In this au- 
dience are those who may live to see it 
increase from 40,000,000 to 100,000,000. 
Sir Henry Holland thought that America 
changed so rapidly as to require a visit once 
in five years. It has been proved by the 
experience of the United States that a pros- 
perous community, in possession of an abun- 
dance of unoccupied soil and not aided by 
immigration, will double its number in 
twenty-five years. The Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lations of the New World, as a whole, douole 
once in each quarter of a century. But 
the doubling- is now of great and growing 
numbers. The civilized white population 
of the United States increases at the rate of 
three per cent annually. DeTocqueville 
calculated that, on a breadth extending from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, it advanced westward 
seventeen miles each year, and he professed 
to be profoundly moved by the spectacle of 
this deluge of men, driven on by the hand 
of God ; but the human surge moves yet 
more rapidly now. Its progress was little 
checked by the revolution, and not very 
greatly impeded even by the Civil War. 

In 1790, the pivotal point or centre about 
which ^all the population of the United 
States would balance, was a little east of Bal« 
timore. It has been moving westward ; in 
the year of Lincoln's election it had crossed 
the Ohio ; and if its position were, as it 
should be, marked by a blazing star at the 
summit of a monumental shaft, carried from 
time to time toward the setting sun, that 
star would rest now a little east of Cincinnati. 
[Qmcluded on fourth page.] 
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We have received a neatly printed and 
carefully prepared history of Shawnee 
county, by W. W. Cone, which cannot fail 
to be of great interest to the settlers and 
denizens of Shawnee. Published at the 
Kansas Fanner oflSce, Topeka ; price, twen- 
ty-five cents. 



Coi,. 8. S. Protjty will take charge ol* 
the Junction City Union on October Ist. 
Having a warm side for that sheet which 
has made ns sweat many a hot day, we 
heartily congratulate its readers upon the 
good fortunfe which secures for them the 
ability, experience and genialness of Col. 
Prouty. He has spent his life in the bus- 
iness and understands it thoroughly ; and 
fully deserves the reputation of being one 
of the best newspaper men in Kansas. We 
are glad that Prouty and Martin have 
hitched teams. Shake, both of you — 
there I 



With this number we send to the press 
a supplement containing a list of the news- 
papers published in Kansas. The edition 
was printed on Wednesday and the type 
distributed. At that date we patted our- 
selves on the back for having gotten out a 
correct list. Every mail since has brought 
changes, and we are not crowing to any re- 
markable extent over the correctness of that 
list. As the Industrialist goes regularly 
to every newspaper in the State, we will be 
glad to notify the fraternity of additional 
corrections, on the receipt thereof. Correct 
supplement as' follows: 

Cherokee county : Add Cherokee Index, 
Hoffman & Metcalf, Columbus, which is 
removed from Cherokee, Crawford county. 

Phillips county: The Kirwin Progress 
has been sold by E. F. Eobinson to Jerome 
& Campbell, publishers, and will be edited 
by George O. Blake, Kirwin, 

Harvey county: Add the Ziur Heimath 
(semi- weekly), Mennonite paper, Western 
Publishing Company, Halsted. 

Shawnee county: North Topeka l^mis, 
Frank A. Root and Geo. S. Irwin, editors 
and publishers, North Topeka. 

county : Louisburg Herald, . 

Rice county : Rice County Bulletin, Bul- 
letin Publishing Company, publisher, C. D. 
XJlmer, editor, Lyons. 



shuffle that suggested the forlorn image of a 
sore-eared, " yaller " dog under a creaking 



wagon< 
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That Cbap. 

Will somebody have the kindness to hunt 
up the chap who, at this season of the year, 
used to get up on his hind legs and howl 
about " drouthy " or " graashoppered " Kan- 
sas as a State that wouldn't raise anything 
but starvation. He had a cadaverous, lan- 
tern-jawed visage; a dull eye, in which 
there were no gleams of determination to 
work ; and a general looseness of gait and 



That chap, his wife, and all of his and 
her relations, had a habit of being numer- 
ously around, vociferously present, and dog- 
matically certain that Kansas was an agri- 
cultural, horticultural, commercial, moral, 
political, social and eternal failure. He 
was extensively engaged in the prophet 
business, and if a goodly number of custom- 
ers had only paid him regular rates for what 
he didn't know, that whole outfit would 
have just sprawled, grunted and rolled in 
wealth. He was great in a dry time, but 
gloriously immense when the 'hoppers be- 
gan to put in an appearance. Then the 
neighborhood fairly rang with the oracular 
declarations of what he had tried, how his 
crop (chiefly weeds) had failed, and how he 
was going back East. He had an affection 
for editors, had that chap. It was just nuts 
for him to surround a newspaper office and 
hurl anathemas by the bushel at the 
innocent pencil-shaker for presuming to 
insinuate that an industrious man could 
make a living in Kansas. And when he 
crossed the line, how he swelled, puffed and 
snorted; and how the eastern papers 
rejoicingly paraded- his lies as the " sad 
experience of an intelligent and reliable 
farmer who, after full trial, denounces the 
Great American Desert fraud and warns 
people against Kansas." But somehow he 
was always back the next year, to go over 
it all again. 

What has become of him this season? 
Here is a State larger than Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
all run into one ; and supporting more than 
half a million of people who, on the aver- 
age, are making twice as good a living as 
are the inhabitants of any eastern State. 
The aggregate value of the agricultural 
products harvested this year is safely esti- 
mated at $60,000,000 ; and this car load of 
silver dollars will go into the pockets of the 
farmers on every township and homestead. 
Careful estimates say that there are 280 
bushels of grain to each inhabitant in the 
State. After the sales and feeding of last 
year's corn crop, there still remain over 
30,000,000 bushels of old corn to be sold or 
fed. For the first time fruit has been a 
drug; and everybody and his youngsters 
have had all they could eat; while Mrs. 
Everybody has exhausted the supply of cans 
in putting up stores for winter use. The 
cattle are too fat to give more than a general 
and indefinite attention to flies; and are 
sure of unlimited forage for a year to come. 

The acreage of wheat already in and up 
is far greater than that ever grown in Kan- 
sas, and the prospect is as good for 30,000,- 
000 of bushels next year as it is for 10,000,- 
000 of bushels. As an inevitable conse- 
quence, immigrants are already pouring in ; 



and, just as rapidly as improved times in 
the East will enable men to sell their prop-" 
erty, hundreds of thousands of solid farmers 
will settle in Kansas. There is to-day 
greater activity in the land market than 
there has been for three years; and this 
activity is only the drifting spray from off 
the caps of the coming waves. 

Now, why doesn't that chap call in 
to explain how this condition of things 
squares with his predictions, and tell us 
whether we are to believe him or the facts ? 
He might cavort around a partial failure of 
late-sown wheat in some localities, and 
standing on it with one foot might peep 
out a young whine; but where could he 
put his other leg, and about what could he 
raise his full-throated howl? Here is the 
grandest kind of an opportunity for the 
lugubrious prophet business, with no com- 
petition whatever, and that chap is away oft" 
in Philadelphia, instead* of " imoroving the 
shining hour." Won't someboay have the 
kindness to send him out West ? The press 
would like to interview him in the cause of 
science and veracity. 



The Locasts in Kansas. 

Prof. C. V. Riley writes to the Scientific 
American, under date of the 2l8t ult., as fol - 
lows : 

" In answer to many questions now being 
asked, I would say, that from all that can 
be ascertained, there is no danger whatever 
of another general invasion of locusts into 
Kansas and adjacent States this fall. This 
has been my opinion all along, and the 
experience of the past tvfo months strength- 
ens it. The insects that developed in and 
arose from the country invaded last year, 
flew, as I said they would, in a north and 
northwest direction, up to the early part of 
July ; after which their course was more 
irregular, and finally set in the opposite 
direction ; namely, southeast and southwest. 

The country in which they hatched has 
been evacuated, and serious injury was con- 
fined to the extreme northwest counties of 
Iowa, and to Kandivohi, and some half 
dozen surrounding counties in Minnesota. 
With a few rare exceptions the departing 
swarms have been light, and have vanished 
beyond record without doing harm. 
' What has become of them ? ' is a common 
question. They were mostly diseased and 
parasitized when they rose and ' kept drop- 
ping in scattered numbers in the country 
they passed over, to perish without notice 
and without issue. The more healthy have 
been lost to sight in the thinly settled 
regions of the Northwest. Those which 
arose late in June and early in |July from 
Minnesota, after flying northwestwardly, 
retraced their course, and have lately been 
flying over Iowa, and now over parts of 
Kansas. They have done no serious injury, 
nor do I anticipate any." 



The London Ironmonger says: "Medium 
locks of American make are sold in Bristol 
at prices we cannot touch. It also states 
that American saws have a like advantage 
over those of Great Britain, and'that Ameri- 
can saddlery and harness goods have al- 
ready been introduced into London. It 
also gives a list of articles of American 
manufacture which the Scotch commission- 
ers at the Centennial pronounced superior 
to any in the world. Over these facts it 
then berates English stupidity." 
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TIMB-TABLB OF THB K. P. BAILWAY. 
PAS9BNOEB ABBIVKS. 

Going East • —•• H: 13 a. m. 

Going West —. 4:42 p. m. 

FBBInHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11 :20 P. M., and 4:81 P. M. 

Going West 6:30 A. m. ahd 1:30 p.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



METBOHOLOOIOAL RBOORD, 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, fo* 
the week ending September 27th, 1877. 



DAY op week and MONTH. 



Friday , 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday., 
Thtjrsday 



Temperaluret 



^ 



I 



86° 

85 

84 

88 

82 

77 

87 



5.3° 

60 

54 

52 

54 

50 

50 



700.50 

72 .25 
76 .25 
78 .25 
69 

70 .50 

73 .50 



Bar. 



II 



28.81 
28.67 
28.66 
28.71 
28.76 
28.65 
28.74 



1^ 



gives a better idea of the Creator than the Bible," 
was pretty thoroughly'dlscussed, being hotly con- 
tested by either side. The judges settled the 
question by giving their decision in favor of the 
negative. 

Under the head of extemporaneous speaking, 
various subjects were discussed with much inter- 
est. Mr. Mann declaimed and Mr. Hickey read 
some selections. The question selected for debate 
at the next meeting Was "Eetolved, That a man 
ean maintain a better state of health by following 
the laws of his being than by consulting a physi- 
cian." Speakers on the affirmative, Messrs. Har- 
vey, Wood and Salter; negative, Messrs. Ander- 
son, Hickey and Todd. All students are invited 
to attend. Reporter. 



.97 



Average temperature for the week, 72°.8 
Range of temperature for the week, 38°. 
Rainfall for the week, .97 of an inch. 



Several new students this week. 

Prof. Gale is attending a horticultural meeting 
in the south part of the State. 

Lieut. Albert Todd started for Boston last 
Thursday morning. He is liable to be ordered to 
his post at Fort Adams, R. I., any time after Octo- 
ber 1st. 

The Nationalist offers to send one copy free to 
the person who will kill the largest number of 
hawks,— the heads to be left with J. H. Barnes, at 
the Orange store, Manhattan, We will add a 
copy of the Industrialist for one year free. 

Capt. Todd has gone to Boston to attend a gen- 
eral convention of the Episcopal Church, which 
meets in that city on October 3d. He will be 
absent three or four weeks, visiting friends and 
relations. We trust he may have a pleasant visit. 

The rain on Tuesday night was very acceptable. 
It was a just reward to the sense and industry of 
those who have already sowed their wheat, and it 
also prepared the ground for those who for vari- 
ous reasons have been prevented from putting in 
their fall crops earlier. 

Clair Patee is going to publish a daily paper 
next week during Fair. It will contain a record 
of each day's proceedings, and wiil be issued in 
the morning. A member of our printing class has 
been employed to assist in its production. Clair 
is just the boy to conduct an enterprise of this 
kind, and wlii get up a spicy sheet. 

The Riley county Fair opens next Tuesday. The 
managers have put forth every effort to make this 
the most successful Fair ever held in this part of 
Kansas, and from what we can learn they will be 
rewarded with a realization of all they anticipate. 
We propose to publish as extended a report of the 
proceedings as our limited space will allow. 

A portion of the library has been brought down 
from the old College and placed in Prof. Ward's 
class-room. This adds materially to the appear- 
ance of the Professor's room, and from his happy 
countenance we know he is satisfied with the 
change. The library is now open every school-day 
from twelve to one o'clock, and by the change 
is made more accessible to both the students and 
Professors. 



The Webster Society met Saturday, Sept. 22d, at 
7 : 30 p. M. After the opening exercises, Mr. C. 
E. Wood was elected a member of the Society and 
initiated. The question, "Resolved, That science 



The Alpha Betas convened in Prof. Piatt's room 
yesterday afternoon, and held an interesting and 
profitable session. The question as to whether 
our nation's shame is greater than her honor was 
discussed by A. H. Stiles and Wm. Sikes on the 
affirmative, and Arthur Blain and Amos Wilson 
on the negative. Decided in favor of the nega- 
tive. 

Under extemporaneous speaking, the members 
devoted themselves assiduously to the discussion 
of such vital questions as the extermination of 
the Indians, horse-racing at county niirs, the 
comparative value of the bumble-bee and tomato 
worm, etc., etc., ad infinitum. Miss Cook presented 
a well-written essay entitled " Going Down Hill," 
and Mr. Coe read a humorous article about " The 
Chicken." 

On account of the Fair, it was decided not to 
hold a meeting of the Society next week. The 
Gleaner will be read at the next meeting, A. A. 
Stewart and Miss Josie Harper having been dele- 
gated to act as editors, and it is hoped that the 
members will be prompt with their articles. Mr. 
Wm.. Sikes was appointed reporter for the Society 
in place of G. L. Piatt who has asked for a with- 
drawal card. The next question for debate reads: 
" Resolved, That war is a greater evil than intem- 
perance." Affirmative, Amos Wilson and Wm. 
Sikes ; negative, H. F. Coe and Miss Cook. 



Mr. Thomas Midgley, one of the proprietors of 
this office, thinks of visiting bis old friends of the 
Agricultural College on his return from Kansas 
City. — Minneapolis Sentinel. 

We clip the following locals from the Nationalist 
of this week : 

Leslie H. Smith is to teach school on Three- 
Mile creek this winter. 

Architect Carr was in town Wednesday. He has 
considerable business hereabouts, and gives good 
satisfaction. 

Senator Plumb was in Manhattan last week, 
visiting old friends. While here he looked over 
the College farm and buildings, and expressed 
himself much pleased with what he saw. He was 
especially taken with the Galloway cattle, (which 
seem to us better adapted to Kansas than the 
Shorthorns.^ The Senator is a clear-headed, ener- 
getic, practical man, and will make a useful Coa- 
grcssman. 

See the advertisement of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College in this issue. This institution is 
one of the best of that kind in the State.— JeteeU 
County Monitor. 

We call attention to the Agricultural College 
in another column. Those desiring a practical 
education cannot do better than to attend the 
"Agricultural." — Alma News. 

We inserted an advertisement of the State Agri- 
cultural College last week. This is one of the best 
conducted schools In the country. Its students all 
speak well of It. — Emporia Ledger. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of the 
Agricultural College. This is an excellent insti- 
tution, under the care of an able management, 
and a desirable place to get an education. — Augusta 
Gazette. 

Elsewhere will be found an advertisement of the 
State Agricultural College. The College is build- 
ing up an excellent reputation, and should be well 
supported, especially by those living In this part 
of tne State. — Abilene Chronicle. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 



lege at Manhattan, as it is the best institution of 
the kind in the West,— *an<iia Republics 

See advertisement in another column of the 
StateAgricultural College. Thi-s institution, under 
President Anderson's management, has taken a 
high position, and Is entitled to the hearty support 
of all friends of popular education.— 0«ai/e Misticn 
Journal. 

An advertisement for the State Agricultural Col- 
lege appears in this Issue. The best tedoihmenda- 
tlon we can give for the institution is that several 
pupils from this city are now in attendance there, 
and are well pleased with the institution.— Z)odflr« 
City 'hmes. 

We publish this wpek an advertisement of the 
Manhattan Agricultural College. This is one of 
the best places to obtain a useful education in 
Kansas. The aim of this College Is to teach its 
pupils just what will be useful to theta in after life. 
-^McPnerson Independent. 

The Agricultural College gives a practical as dis- 
tinguished from a professional education. It is 
the only institution in Kansas which gives an 
education ready for such use by the farmer, me- 
chanic or womah as Will enable thehi to earn a live- 
lihood i—ChOie Oountv Oourani. 

We Invite attention to the advertisement of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College in this Issue. 
This Institution Is in the management of one of 
the most accomplished educators In the whole 
country. President John A; Anderson, and is the 
place for obtaining a thorough and practical edu- 
cation.— Mtij^W Courier, 

We would call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of the Manhattan Agricultural 
College. This institution is one of great merit, 
and its work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by 
any other institution In the State. Its course of 
Instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peoftody Gazette. 

A notice of the coming scholastic year of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, located at Man- 
hattan, win be found elsewhere. Under the able 
and comprehensive rule of the President, the above 
school has taken a place away at the head of State 
Institutions of Its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

We like to get the Industrialist, published 
in the printing department of the Agricultural 
College at Manhattan, under the charge of A. A. 
Stewart. It is refreshing to look at it from a typo- 
graphical point of view, and it has a great many 
newsy notes inclosed in its columns. Next week 
it proposes to Issue a supplement containing a list 
of all the Kansas newspapers.— Paworw Daily Out- 
look. 

Probably there Is no better opportunity for 
youths who are possessed of limited means to ob- 
tain the higher branches of a practical education, 
than are offered by the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. The legislature of the State has for the 
past few years been withdrawing Its support from 
many so-called State schools and concentrating 
it upon a few. This has had a good effect, and the 
Agricultural College Is one of the Institutions thus 
effected. — Eldorado Press. 

This College stands at the head of institu- 
tions of Its kind for giving a thoroughly practical 
education. In it students, male and female, are 
required to practice a short time daily at some 
one of the following trades. • * • • 
No tuition fee is required. Very often, even 
while attending, a student can earn considerable 
toward defraying his expenses. Some of the 
young men and women of Barton county of whom 
we know would do well to attend ; and we already 
know of one or two who purpose to attend this 
ae&son.—^eat Bend Democrat. 

The reader's attention is directed to the adver- 
tisement of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
to be found In another column of this paper. Un- 
der the management of President Jno. A. Ander- 
son, this College has become one of the most pop- 
ular and practical educational Institutions in the 
State. It educates its pupils for the farm, the 
orchard, the shop, the store, and then sets them 
adrift upon the world armed with the weapons 
that will, if properly wielded, make life's battle a 
success. A practical education is what the young 
man or woman most needs when entering upon 
the active duties of life, — and to the want of it is 
attributable the many wrecks that strew the shores 
of human action. The object of education should 
be to train the young for a particular calling In life. 
There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
It Is the object and aim of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College to educate the young practically and 
thoroughly, so that when they are thrown on their 
own resources they will know how to make a suc- 
cess of life. We advise all who are anxious to 
thoroughly prepare themselves for the earnest 
duties of the farm, shop or store to attend the 
Kansas State Agricultural College.— 0«a$v County 
Chronicle. 
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[Ooncltided fromflrtt page.] 
It is a narrow outlook that pauses at a 
time when a continent that can sustain a 
larger population than the Old World shall 
have 100,000,000 people. But at that date 
the popular imagination stops. At the 

flace where the popular foresight pauses, 
would begin. 

Suppose that there are 100,000,000 peo- 
ple in all America in the year 2000. It 
would not be at all extravagant to suppose 
that there will be that number in 1900 ; but 
I wish to make my estimate wildly moder- 
ate. England and Prussia, the most thick- 
ly-populated parts of Europe, now increase 
at the rate of more than one per cent annu- 
ally. But let our emigration fall away ; let 
wars storm over our territory from time to 
time; who shall say that our rate of in- 
crease, now three per cent annually, will in 
an hundred or two years, not be equal to 
that of suffocated England and Prussia to- 
day ? Call it less or only one per cent annu- 
ally, after the year 2000. Even at this per- 
centage of increase we should double each 
one hundred years. Stand on the ocean 
shore. We see the curvature of a part of the 
surface of the sea ; we know the law of a 
curve. Carry on the arc which we can meas- 
ure ; steady the imagination on the reason, 
and project the majestic meridians, and bend 
them in and in, until they meet 8,000 miles 
beneath your feet, and you feel the globe 
swim beneath you, afloat in the bosom of 
Omnipotence. This is the privilege and 
sublime duty of exact science. At the lu- 
dicrously cautious estimate that after the 
year 2000 our population will increase only 
one per cent annually, or less rapidly than 
that of England and Prussia to-day, and 
that in the year 2000 all America, now hav- 
ing 84,000,000, will possess only 100,000,000 
of inhabitants, we should have in 2100, 
200,000,000; in 2,200, 400,000,000; 2300, 
800,000,000; in 2400, 1,600,000,000; in 
2500, 3,200,000,000. The capacity of the 
continent is supposed to be equal to the sup- 
port of 3,000,000,000. 

CALIi SUCH NUMBERS EXTRA VAGAKT, 

it is yet certain that these calculations fall 
short of those which average German, Scot- 
tish and English scholarship is now making 
to the future of America. I ^am little 
indebted to this foreign discussion, for it 
seems incautious. An authority like the 
very latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britanica, just issuing from the press, sum- 
marizes the best investigation Europe has 
given to this topic by these amazing words : 
" If the natural resources of America were 
fully developed, it would afford sustenance 
to 3,600,000,000 of inhabitants,— a number 
nearly five times as great as the entire mass 
of human beings now existing upon the 
globe. What is even more surprising, it is 
not improbable that this prodigious popula- 
tion will be in existence within three or, at 
most, four centuries." I think these dates 
unwisely chosen. I am aware of but three 
methods of estimating the future of our nop- 
ulation. We may take as a standard of 
judgment either the capacity of our soil, or 
the law of growth ascertained by our own 
experiences, or the law of increase exhibited 
by other parts of the world. Two of these 
methods I have already used, but take the 
last, and to what astonishing results it leads I 
This was the standard employed by De- 
Tocqueville. Europe, under the bayonet 
and the cannon wheel, and the hoofs of war, 
charging in squadron after squadron; Eu- 
rope which sent half the population of Ger- 
many to death in the thirty years' war; 



Europe, staggering under a thousand imped- 
iments inherited from (he Middle Ages, and 
unknown and likely to remain unknown in 
America; Europe, from Charlemagne to 
Napoleon, smitten, seared, peeled and sliced, 
has yet attained an average population of 
eighty inhabitants to the square mile. Will 
America have a harder fate in the next 
than Europe has had in the last ten centu- 
ries ? What shall hinder all America from 
ultimately having as large an average popu- 
lation as' all Europe ? But we have 15,- 
000,000 of square miles and Europe only 
3,000,000. Look forward, then, to a popu- 
lation in America equal to the average of 
that of Europe, that is, to 1,200,000,000. 

With whatever telescope I sweep the ho- 
rizon, I, for one, stand in awe. I set no 
dates. I seek to establish approximately 
no definite numbers. I assert only that 
America can sustain a larger population 
than Europe, Asia, and Africa tasen to- 
gether ; that since it can, probably it ulti- 
mately will; that we may expect as large 
an average population as Europe now pos- 
sesses ; that America is, therefore, yet in its 
infancy ; that for these immense numbers of 
the human family we stand in trust; and 
that the age, therefore, has not yet ceased to 
be a crisis. 

It would have been worth something at 
Thermopylae to have foreseen Salamis ; and 
at Austerlitz, Sedan; and at Runnymede, 
America. It would have been worth some- 
thing to Paul, when he went out of the 
Ofltian gate to die, to have foreseen Constan- 
tine, and Agustine and Luther, and churches 
on which the sun never sets. It would have 
been worth something at the parting from 
Delft Haven, or among the secreted graves 
on Plymouth Hill, to have seen the savages 
shut up behind the Mississippi, and church 
bells mingling their murmurs with the Pa- 
cific seas. But, undoubtedly, God's plans for 
the future are as majestic as those for the 
past: and so it ought to be worth some- 
thing now to foresee what can be in Ameri- 
ca, and, therefore, probably will be. 

America will sustain a greater popula- 
tion than the combined populations of 
Europe, Asia or Africa, and yet America is 
in the gristle. 



The Annals of Kansas, br Daniel W. Wilder. 
Published by Geo. W. Martin, Kansas Pub- 
lishing House, Topeka. Price $5. 

fMleleirrnpliy.— Four miles of line, twenty- 
-•- five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 



The Indnstrlallst.— A small, weekly paper, 
edited by the Faculty and containing fresh 
articles on the Farm, Orchard and Education. 

r|lownsliip Books, Poor Records, Estray 
-■- Records, Poll Books, Official Records, fur- 
nished by the Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. 



H. Roberts, M. D.— Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 18 

Voeal Mnslc.— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an "indu8triai>:' 

Bookseller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 



Ifrectaanical Department.— Regular in* 

iv-M- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
oet-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats. Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers ; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman in the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinerv and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 

«i- TUITION AB80I.1JTi:i.Y FREE!'«» 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of Si. 00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.7ff to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar:— Winter Term closed May 2Sd, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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PrelilMtorlc Kansas. 

The efficient Secretary of the State His- 
torical Society seems disposed to carry his- 
torical investigations in Kansas back to pre- 
historic times ; in a manner, too, both inter- 
esting and instructive. It is a well-estab- 
lished geological fact that a considerable 
portion of the subsoil of eastern Kansas, at 
least, was formed as a sedimentary deposit, 
iri a fresh water lake, or in a number of such 
lakes, which at one time covered large por- 
tions of the country adjacent to the Missouri 
River and its tributaries. This mud deposit 
forms perhaps the richest of the Kansas 
upland soils. It has been brought to view 
most prominently at Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph, "Wyandotte and. Kansas City 
in street grading, and in railroad cuts in the 
eastern part of the^tate. This deposit has 
been variously named by geologists " bluffs," 
" Loess " and " lacustrine " soil. The study 
of the character of this soil, and the circum- 
stances under which it was formed, is one of 
great interest both to the farmer and to the 
Btnentific inquirer. Recently the editor of 
the Saline County Journal gave a lengthy. 
and interesting description of a capacious 
cave in that county, the walls, ceilings and 
passage ways of which are covered with 
" hieroglyphics," picture writing, — the work 
of ancient races, or of more recent Indian 
tribes now passed away. The Journal sug- 
gests that the deciphering of these hiero- 
glyphics is worthy the attention of the State 
Historical Society, whereupon the Secretary 
of the Society sends the following commu- 
nication to that paper, in which he refers to 
circumstances which go to associate the 
earliest of the human inhabitants of the 
Missouri Valley with this lacustrine period : 

Office State Historical Society, \ 
ToPEKA, Kans., Sept. 14, 1877. j 
Editors Journal: — I have read with in- 
terest your account of " Palmer's Cave." 
Your suggestion that the inscriptions upon 
its wails are worthy of historical attention 
is a timely one. Kansas ethnology has 
hitherto received but little attention. Our 
neighboring States are quite in advance of 
us in this respect. Just on our eastern bor- 
der have been found and subjected to scien- 
tific examination relics of the races inhab- 
iting the Missouri Valley during the lacus- 
trine period ; the time when large portions 



of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri | 
were covered by a vast fresh water lake, in j 
which was formed the deposit of beds of 
grey and brown marl, which underlies and 
forms the basis of the rich soil in all this 
vast region. The history of these times is 
found in the petrified wood and shells and 
bones of the trees and animals of those days, 
carefully laid away in the marl beds or bluff 
formation, deposited in this lake, and which 
petrifactions are from time to time brought 
to light when wells or cellars are dug, or 
railroads or streets cut through these beds. 
Forests of elm, sycamore, walnut, oak, 
and other trees like those of our present 
forests, grew upon the shores of this lake. 
The squirrel, beaver, deer, elk, buffalo, ele- 
phant, and mastodon lived in the forest up- 
its borders. The remains brought to 



on 



light by the examinations in Pompeii, Her 
culaneum and Troy do not tell the history 
of those cities more accurately than the 
petrified trees and shells and bones exhum- 
ed from what was that mud deposit, tell 
the history of this lake and its shores. 

Maj. F. Hawn, now of Leavenworth, in 
pursuing his land surveys under Surveyor- 
General Calhoun, and subsequently in assist- 
ing Prof. C. G. Swallow in his Kansas 
geological survey, found this lake, or Loess 
deposit as it has been called, in the follow- 
ing Kansas counties : Miami, Brown, Doni- 
phan, Chase, Linn, Lyon, Butler, Osage, 
Morris and Greenwood. Prof. Swallow 
mentions it as forming the principal soil of 
cultivation in many other of our Kansas 
counties. Its depth is spoken of as being in 
places in Miami county as great as twenty 
feet, and in Brown county sevenly-five feet. 

Prof. Samuel Aughey says the Loess 
deposit prevails over at least three-fourths 
of the surface of Nebraska, and that it 
ranges in thickness from five to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Prof. C. A. White says 
this deposit occupies the surface of all the 
counties of Iowa which border on the Mis- 
souri River. 

In Missouri, near Kansas City, on what 
were the banks of this great lake, have been 
found mounds which were built by people 
who lived at the time the waters of this lake 
swept its shores. Within the mounds, be- 
sides human skeletons, have been found 
stone implements, of peace and war, used 
by those people. Such implements have 
been found in Nebraska, deeply buried in 
the soil which composed the sediment of the 
lake ; found under such circumstances as to 
admit of no doubt that the implements 
were deposited there during the time of the 
prevalence of the waters of the lake over 
that region. 

Little research has been had in Kansas 
for relics of the tribes of the past. Yet 
ancient pottery has been picked up in many 
places. On the Solomon and the Big Blue, 
Prof. Mudge has seen places where such 
pottery was evidently manufactured. At 
Inunction City remains of supposed ancient 
earth-works are seen. Hieroglyphics, per- 
haps similar to those seen at Palmer's Cave, 
have been found elsewhere, cut upon the 
faces of the rocks in western Kansas. But 



no attempt at description or translation has 
yet been made so far as I know. 

When the educators of the State shall 
have well taken hold of the study and 
teaching of the surface geology of Kansas, 
as the school law contemplates that they 
should do and in the manner pointed oat in 
the admirable little Kansas school book 
entitled "Agricultural Geology," by Prof. 
Wm. K. Kedzie, of the State Agricultural 
College, we shall have raised up an army of 
inquirers and observers, in respect to this 
portion of the foot-stool — before the time 
when God left it fashioned for the inhabit- 
ancy first of the red man and since of our 
own race. Not the least interesting branch 
of this investigation will be that of the eth- 
nological facts connected with the geological 
period just preceding the present. As you 
suggest, it will be an appropriate work for 
the State Historical Society to encourage 
such investigations. 

Yours, truly, 

F. G. Adams. 



The Fruit Trade. 

Kansas has a very large crop of fruit this 
year, and the equality is exceptionally fine. 
Immense quantities are being shipped from 
Atchison every day, and yet the season for 
winter fruit has hardly commenced. 

It is not generally known, we think, that 
elsewhere the fruit crop this season is a fail- 
ure. The great orchards of Wisconsin and 
Michigan are bare, and in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and several other 
States, the fruit crop is a comparative fail- 
ure. Kansas fruit ought, therefore, to com- 
mand good prices this year — especially 
winter keeping fruit. 

Our people, however, have never devoted 
that attention they should to the careful 
picking and packing of fruit. Many varie- 
ties of apples can be easily kept until March 
and April, if carefully selected, picked by 
hand, packed in clean, dry barrels, and 
kept in a dry place, not exposed to frosts. 
In the winter time fruit always commands 
double or treble the price it brings in the 
fall, and it will pay any fruit grower to de- 
vote careful attention to its packing for the 
winter market. 

Kansas will have to supply a very large 
region of country with fruit this year, and 
she has an abundant crop, which will fill 
the demands made on her if it is carefully 
picked and packed as it should be. — Atchi- 
son Champion. 

The education of the farmer must go on. 
There must be no halting until he is as well 
educated as are the members of any other 
class or profession. It is a burning shame 
that while one-half of our people belong to 
the farming class, they are not represented 
in the halls of our national legislature by a 
single farmer who carries on farming as a 
profession. We ought to have men of as 
much ability, knowledge and eloquence 
among farmers as among any of the profes- 
sions, and shall have when farmers see that 
their sons are as well educated as are those 
designed for the other professions. — Rural 
World. 
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The Kansas Academy of Science will 
hold its tenth annual meeting at Topeka, on 
Oct. 11th and 12th. We see by the pro- 
gramme that Prof. Kedzie presents a second 
paper on ozone in Kansas atmosphere, one 
on the Tola mineral well, and one on the 
"Great Spirit" spring of Mitchell county. 



Mr. John E. Rastall, who for some 
time past has conducted the Junction Union 
with decided ability, has purchased the 
Osage Chronicle, Burlingame. Mr Rastall 
is a practical printer, a man of probity and 
nerve, an editor of experience bringing to 
his work a well-stored memory, a logical 
mind and a facile pen. We wish him the 
best of success. 



Press ChangeH. 

Marion county: The Peabody Oazette. 
W. V. Church has sold to W. H. Walker, 
editor and proprietor, Peabody. 

Bush Center : The Progress, Mitchell and 
Taylor, editors and proprietors, LaCrosse, 
instead of Bush Center. 

Osage county : The Osage Chronicle. W. 
F. Chalfant has sold to John E. Bastall, 
editor and proprietor, Burlingame. 



One of our old graduates who since re- 
ceiving his diploma has been successfully 
scuffling with the world writes us: "Al- 
though receiving most of my education 
before the ' industrials ' were introduced in- 
to the College, ray sympathy was neverthe- 
less with the ' new departure.' But not 
until going out into the world did I fully 
comprehend the meaning of an industrial 
education. I now only regret that the 
industrials were not introduced long before. 
No matter how good a literary education 
a person may acquire, he can always make 
use of a knowledge of practical agriculture 
or of skill in a trade." 



Kansas liands. 

Every town in the State is receiving an 
unusual number of shrewd prospectors, who 
are looking at farms with a view to pur- 
chase. The market has been " off" for 
some time, and both sellers aud buyers are 
skirmishing to find out what present prices 
ought to be. Owners are not half so willing 
to sell as they were a year ago, and are 
stiffening up rates most decidedly; while, 
on the other hand, buyers, having started 
for Kansas with the impression that they 
could take in any piece of land at their own 
figures, are a little checked by the tone and 
expectations of holders. Both parties are 
uncertain as to what market rates really 
are, and, as a consequence, only small pro- 
portions of sales as compared with enquiries 



are being effected. The main body of 
purchasers will arrive after October, when 
an eastern farmer can beet leave home, and 
the indications from all quarters are that 
more sales of Kansas lands will be made in 
the next six months than have been in the 
last three years. 



School Books. 

If there is a greater nuisance and imposi- 
tion, in a small way, than the chronic 
changing of text-books in the public 
schools, we don't know what it is. Being 
distributed among all the patrons, the aggre- 
gate cost is never realized ; and, as a rule, 
parents find it less troublesome to buy the 
books than to make a successful fight 
against the changes. Furthermore, the 
majority of parents take it for granted that 
the parties ordering the change, having 
some special information in the premises, 
are acting solely for the pupil's good, and 
that a new book is actually required. 

There is not one case in a hundred 
where a change is really necessary, because 
any of the text-books now in use contain the 
essential principles of the given branch. 
Occasionally a new book will have such 
improvements in the arrangement or pre- 
sentation of the subject as to render its use, 
instead of an older work, somewhat advan- 
tageous; but these instances are exceed- 
innly rare, and even then there is no vital 
necessity that a sudden and sweeping change 
be made. But in the vast majority of cases 
the whole thing is a whim of a young 
teacher, newly clad with brief authority, or 
a fancy of some school officer who doesn't 
know much about the relative values of 
text-books, or the effect of certain wire-pull- 
ing by the agents and friends of publishers. 

It is not difficult for any body to create 
" public sentiment." Thus, somebody sug- 
gests to A that a book in use is defective, 
to B that it is uninteresting to pupils, to C 
that it is out of date, ridicules it to D, and 
sneers at it with profound gravity to E. 
These parties hadn't realized it before, but, 
now that the subject is mentioned, that is 
exactly what they think and have always 
thought about it. Whereupon the buzz 
begins, and, in a longer or shorter period, 
proportioned to the activity of the buzzers, 
"public sentiment" demands a change of 
text-books, and the officials in authority are 
coaxed or threatened accordingly. 

An officer who will yield to such pressure, 
without satisfying himself that the benefits 
of the proposed change will be far greater 
than the aggregate cost, and, especially, 
without considering the probable motives of 
the manufacturers of such public sentiment, 
is unworthy of any position of trust. There 
isn't enough difference in the practical 
worth of text-books to arouse public sen- 
timent one way or the other ; and when a 
given district begins to bubble it is safe to 



infer that some person, who has a personal 
advantage to gain, is supplying the fuel. 
The amount of capital, brain and energy 
invested in the great publishing establish- 
ments, and the sharp rivalry between 
these powerful forms will usually account 
for proposed changes. With them it is a 
mere matter of business. Their agents, like 
any other drummers, are employed to sell 
their goods ; and if a market does not exist, 
to create a market, — which they do, and in 
so doing only act as do other salesmen. 
But parents have some rights in the case, 
one of which is the right to notify their 
school servants that these changes have got 
to stop, and that if they can't head off the 
publishers other officers will be duly elected 
who can. St. Louis is having a war on this 
ground, and we hope it will become general. 



Patents. 

There is a good deal of feeling among 
editors in regard to the use of " patent out- 
sides," or " in'ards," as the case may be, by 
the publishers of weekly papers. On the 
one hand it is claimed that work is sent 
abroad which might be done by compos- 
itors at the place of publication ; and, on 
the other, that if a publisher can furnish 
his readers with a greater amount and bet- 
ter variety of matter, at one-half the cost to 
himself, he is under no obligation to throw 
away one oi" two thousand dollars a year 
for a mere sentiment which is entertained 
by the craft rather than by paying sub- 
scribers. 

Whatever may be the real merits in the 
case, it is quite certain that the question is 
one for the personal decision of the pub- 
lisher. He runs a paper as a legitimate 
means of earning a living. If his town is 
large enough to support a daily, and his 
patronage sufficient to authorize his employ- 
ment of a working force that will set all his 
matter, then he will not use a " patent " 
simply because, first, it wouldn't pay, and, 
second, he doesn't want to. And if these 
reasons are satisfactory to him and his cus- 
tomers, they certainly ought to be to his 
fellow editors. 

But all towns are not real cities, nor 
all weeklies simply another make-up of 
matter first set for a daily; and, most 
unfortunately, all subscription and adver- 
tising lists will not pay a publisher enough 
to enable him to set all the matter in his 
office. His total receipts may be one-half, 
one-fourth or one-eighth as much as those 
of the first-named weeklies ; and, therefore, 
his expenses neither ought nor can be as 
great. Their work may justify the employ- 
ment of three men, while his only requires 
that of one man ; and upon precisely the 
business principle which they follow in dis- 
pensing with a patent, he is justified in 
using one. 

As an outsider we have always been puz- 
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zled to know just what caused the feeling 
among editors against the co-operative sheet, 
because it strikes us as being purely a 
matter of business for the decision of the 
party who has to foot the bills — the pro- 
prietor. The feeling upon the part of com- 
positors is easily understood, and yet as a 
rule they would rather work in large 
offices where eveiy facility is furnished and 
steady employment given, than in country 
villages. If compositors were a fixture in 
any town, it would be somewhat different, 
but migration is as natural to them as to 
birds. 

As Kansas papers develop a larger busi- 
ness, as owners acquire greater capital, and 
communities demand more job work, the 
tendency will be for publishers to dispense 
with " outsides," because the office work will 
enable them to maintain a larger force. 
But in the youth of communities, and when 
a publisher has his fortune yet to make, 
there is evident sense in his practice of any 
economy that so little affects the subscriber 
and so much affects his own purse as does 
the use of a patent. 

What we started to say, however, was 
this: In some cases the users of patents 
allow too great a contrast between the press- 
work done at home and that done abroad, — 
a thing which care would remedy. Both 
sides should be as near alike as may be. 
And auulher thing was that, in supplying 
exchanges, it would save expense to the 
sender and save time to the reader of the 
exchange, if only the home side were 
mailed. 
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TIMB-TABLB OF THB K. P. RAILWAT. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

OoingEast 11:13 a. u. 

Ooing West., 4:42p.m. 

FBBIOHT ARRIVES. 

Going East 11:20 p. m., and 4:31 p. m. 

Qoin£ West 6:30 a. m. and 1:30 p.m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

MBTBOROIiOOIOAL RBOORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending October 5th, 1877. 



DAY OF WKBK AND MONTH. 



Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 

Thursday 

Friday , 



1 




8 



88° 

90 

70 

80 

52 

66 

65 



67° 

58 

56 

47 

27 

30 

39 



79°.75 
83 .25 
65 
72 

47 .75 
44 .75 
54 .25 



Bar. 



n 



28.69 
28.63 
28.73 
28.62 
28.77 
28.95 
28.95 



It 
1^ 



2.90 



Average temperature for the week, 63°.82. 
Range of temperature for the week, 63°. 
Rainfall for the week, 2.90 inches. 



Nearly three inches of rain fell on Wednesday. 

Prof. Shelton wants a man to work by the month 
on the College farm. 

Prof. Kedzie's mother returned to her home in 
Michigan last Wednesday. 



President Anderson and family went to Junction 
City yesterday evening, and will remain over Sun- 
dayk 

A number of people who are here attending the 
Fair have improved the opportunity to visit the 
College. 

The first monthly examinations were held at the 
College last week, and the general result was very 
satisfactory to all- 
Mrs. Wilson, of Solomon City, mother of Amos 
and Miss Nena Wilson, is paying her children a 
short visit this week. 

Albert Wisner has returned from the Black 
Hills, and gives a glowing account of the great 
quantities of gold (?) to be found in that country. 

A ■" serious " accident happened in front of the 
gate at Prof. Gale's last Wednesday night. For 
further particulars address N. M. W., post-office 
box 68, Manhattan, Kansas. 

George Failyer is teaching school in Chautau- 
qua county. We hope he will instruct his pupils 
how to spell the everlasting name that some one 
has fastened upon that unfortunate county. 

Manhattan is full of strangers this week. Near- 
ly every town along the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
from Topeka to Brookville, is represented. They 
all know that Riley county always gets up a first- 
class Fair. 

There will be a young men's temperance meet- 
ing at the Presbyterian Church in Manhattan, 
to-morrow evening. Judson Pillsbury, William 
Ulrich, C. D. Greeley, and A. A. Stewart are an- 
nounced as speakers. 

R. E. Lofinck returned to Manhattan this week. 
For the last eight months he has been setting 
type in the Ledger office, Nevada, Mo. Mr. Lofinck 
was once a student in the Printing Department of 
the College, but only remained one term. 

We were glad to shake the hand of L. B. Rogers 
again on last Monday. He was on his way to St. 
Louis and stopped off here a day to see his many 
friends. L. B. will graduate this year at the St. 
Louis Law School, and in a short time thereafter 
the careful observer, as he rides in a stage through 
one of our western towns, will see posted on the 
door of a 6x12 one story building the following: 
"L. B. Rogers, Attorney at Law. Careful atten- 
tion paid to perfecting land titles and trying 
divorce cases." (The above is a joke !) L. B. is a 
rising young man and we wish him success. 

We cannot give a full account of the Fair this 
week. On account of the storm on Wednesday, 
the exercises were continued one day longer, and 
therefore do not close until this evening. In spite 
of the inclement weather, the Fair is all that 
could be looked for, and greatly exceeds anything 
that has been attempted heretofore. Probably 
there were never as many people on the ground 
before as on Thursday and Friday. All the various 
departments are well filled. Nearly all the stalls 
for stock and pens for hogs are occupied, and Flo- 
ral Hall presents a fine appearance. The exer- 
cises for to-day are especially attractive, and a 
multitude of people will be there to witness Prof. 
Atchison's balloon ascension and the free for all 
race. Next week we will give a more extended 
report of the proceedings. 



The Webster debate Saturday evening on the 
question, "Resolved, That a man can maintain a 
better state of health by following the laws of his 
being than by consulting a physician," went off 
with unusual interest. The speakers on the affirm- 
ative argued that without following the laws of 
nature health could not be maintained, citing 
many instances to prove their statements ; while 
the speakers on the negative held that it was nec- 
essary to employ a physician in order to follow 
the laws of nature. After a very spirited discus- 
sion, the question was decided in favor of the neg- 
ative. So hereafter we will employ a physician 



and not trust to our own knowledge of the laws of 
nature. Extemporaneous speaking followed, in 
which several visitors Joined, making it quite 
interesting. Mr. Cox read an essay, and, the gen- 
tlemen who were appointed for declamations and 
select reading being absent, the Society passed to 
selection of question, resulting in the selection of 
the following : " Resolved, That the pen is might- 
ier than the sword." , Come all and look out for a 
big time. Rbpobtbb. 



In another column will be found an advertise- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
This institution has made commendable progress 
under the able management of President John A. 
Anderson, and all those who wish to obtain a prac- 
tical education can get it there at very moderate 
expenses. — Wyandotte Oazette. 

The advertisement of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College will be found in our columns, 
and we desire to'call attention to the same. Un- 
der charge of President J. A. Anderson, one of the 
best educators in the State, this institution is 
making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education. — Burlington Patriot. 

In another column will be found the advertise- 
ment of the State Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan. Its work is eminently practical and thorough ; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches. For 
further information call on or address Jno. A. An- 
derson, President, Manhattan, Kansas. — WaTnego 
Tribune. 

We desire to call particular attention to the 
announcement of the Agricultural College of Man- 
hattan. This is one of the most important seats 
of learning in the State, as your children receive 
here not only a theoretical, but practical educa- 
cation. This institution under the management 
of President John A. Anderson is rapidly growing 
in popular favor, and is an honor to and the pride 
of the State. — Atchison Patriot. 

The Manhattan Agricultural College has an ad- 
vertisement in our columns this week, to which 
we call attention. This institution is rapidly tak- 
ing rank as the foremost College in the State. 
Its able corps of teachers are vigilant and active, 
and the rapid progress which has been made 
under their management is the best proof of 
the future prosperity of the school. We advise 
our farmers who have sons to educate to corres- 
pond with President Anderson.— Greo/ Bend Tri^ 
oune. 

For affording to the youths of Kansas a practi- 
cal education, one that can be put to use anywhere 
and every day in the week, and applied in the 
affairs of every-day life, the Industrial School at 
Manhattan offers superior advantages. In this 
school each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same tirao.— Neosho 
Oounty Reccord. 

We take pleasure in directing the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of the State Ag- 
ricultural College at Manhattan, to be found in 
another column. This old and well-established 
educational institution is among the best in the 
United States. It has a full corps of competent 
teachers under the very able management of Pres- 
ident John A. Anderson, than whom there is not 
a more able or earnest educator in the State. The 
fall term commenced August 23d, and closes j>e- 
cember 20th, 1877. Tuition free.— Jewell Oounty 
Diamond. 

The attention of our readers is directed this 
week to the advertisement of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. This first-class institution 
is located at Manhattan, and is known throughout 
the United States for Its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education. We heartily rec- 
ommend the State Agricultural College to those wh o 
wish to take a course at school.— toward City Cour- 
ant. 

We call the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of the State Agricultural College in 
this issue. This is one of the great institutions of 
the State, and should receive more encouragement 
from the State government. Here may be ob- 
tained a thorough and practical education— a 
knowledge of the every-day duties of life in its 
many phases — at a minimum expenditure of 
money ; a knowledge that will be called into play 
in every business relation of life. We hope the 
high pressure reform principles of the average 
Kansas legislator will not lead him to throttle this, 
the poor man's college, but that he may help to 
build it up and enable it to grow to its full stature. 
—RusseU Oounty Record. 
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Opinions of tbe Press. 

A superior institution of learning. — Minneapoli* 
Sentinel. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Jibrmer's Advocate. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — JfiUchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and oflFering great advantages.— Ojioflre Citp Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner. — Oamett Plaindealer. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers. — Beloil 
Gazette. 

Every friend of educatian will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Cbncorc^ta 
Empii'e. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at' the Agricultural College.— Cbncordia 
Expositor. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— J?/* 
County Ledger. 

The President is a live man, and the Faculty arc 
doing all they can to advance the interests of the 
Institution.— jPar«<m» Sun. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses. — Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition. — Harvey County News. 

Under the management of Jno. A. Anderson, it 
has become a valuable educational adjunct to the 
school system of our State. — lola Register. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President. — Troy Bulletin. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State. — Alma Blade. 

Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and course 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equal 
to any of the eastern States. — Cherry Vale Leader. 

The people of the State are learning that It 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education. — Lar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education. — Council 
drove Democrat. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?:ives an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success. — 
Oamett Journal. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washirigton Republican. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
Institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard,'in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers. — North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— Zyon* Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 



and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— C%etopa Advance. 
It is the best school in the State to secure a 

Eractical education, one that will be useful to a 
oy or girl, no matter what vocation he or she 
may follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.— 67ta«e County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

Tliis is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages. — Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State. — Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there. — Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations. — Blue Rapids Times. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the Importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not as fully appre- 
ciated by our citizens as it should be. — Wichita 
Beacon. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kan-sas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College, at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses. — Neosho Falls Post. 

This institution is now first-class in every 
respect. Its chief end and aim is to afford to the 
student every facility for acquiring a practical 
education, — an education that shall be of use ever 
afterwards in fighting the great battle of. life. 
This true plan of educating tiie workers seems to 
be succeeding finely on its own intrinsic merits, 
and the Kansas Agricultural College should be 
appreciated and patronized by an enlightened, 
progressive people. — Junction TVibune. 



Telefcrapliy. — Four miles of line, twenty- 
five line instruments, and daily instruc- 
tion and drill by an experienced operator. 

tf^ardenlnttr for Profit.- Instruction and 
^J* drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry 



"Klnrmlnir for Profit.— Special courses in 
■*- Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 

^hemlstry and Physics.- The most val- 
^-^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 
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S. M. WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 
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E. B. PiiKCELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent, 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
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E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricnl., Sup't Farm. 

E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 

J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 

.TNO. D. WAIiTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 

D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 

A. TODD Sup't Mechanical Department. 

A. A. STEWART, SupH Printing Department. 

W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
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THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in dally life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; in Book-keeping and Practical Law. 
Words, numbers and lines are the tools used by all 
industrialists in conveying or preserving ideas ; 
and our endeavor is to make the student a ready 
workman In the art of using these tools for prac- 
tical purposes, rather than to make him a critic of 
fancy English or a professor of abstract Mathe- 
matics. 

farmer's course. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course Is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the Structure, Growth, and 
Value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, in 
the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student Is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man.ard as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. 

The work-shops include those of Millinery and 
Dress-making, Printing, Telegraphy, Scroll-saw- 
ing Carving, Engraving and Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggists, 
Operators, and Workers in metals. 

Full collections of the Plants, Insects and Birds 
of Kansas, are being made as rapidly as possible. 
J8®=" TUITION ABSOMJTEI.Y FRKEI'iSft 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.7.5 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: — Winter Term closed May 2M, 1877. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 23, and closes Dec. 20, 1877. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL BDUOATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
aystem. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
ptenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
rally fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher Institutions 
lor three distinct kinds of Instruction, namelv, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology ; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
^]'e8•ions." The relative demand for the three 
jurms of education is indicated by the proportion 
flMrhich the citizens of Kansas follow tnese voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 

Sion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
bllows : 

Normal education : 

Teachers 1.18— 1.18 

Professional education: 

Ministers «. 0.48 

Lawyers 0.6S 

Doctors 0.78— 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture 69.18 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.68 

In personal service 18.89 

In trade and transportation 9.61—97.16 

100.00 

AQKICULTOBAL OOLLBGE. 

Becognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an iatelligent and successful practice of those 
Tocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first Institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
finmiliar with the above fact, and also with the 
Airther fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial,'' as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
■every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphautly announce his dis- 
'Covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
>or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
>«ultural College ? " The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
V Ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 
^ In accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
■Oovemment consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land, all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market, 
^be proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
•mounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 
000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paid. The only aid received from the State is 
tor the erection of buildings. In accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
ia the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

1.0CATI0N. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
Btate in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter, and, in case of emergen- 
cy a day's ride will take the student to his home 
in any county havinuailroad facilities. 

COUIBB OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
£rofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
eent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
jiuage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by -the carpenter, 
nainter and architect. Words, ngures and lines 
■[re tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
ouKh instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
Intelligent and successful fanner: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
inv Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
■ Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 







)(ineralogy, 

rJoffic It has an equally practical and effective 
flAurse for the education of woman as a woman, 
fnatead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 
bntterfly- Then, it has a well-stocked fkrm and 
nursery, and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
nractice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 
And iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
naing, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 



Got. Seymour. 

Valuable Remarks of Bx-Oov. Beymonr, of M. T., 
at the Levrla County, M. x.. Fair. 



Gov. Seymour aaid: I congratulate the 
farmers of Lewis county upon the success 
which has attended their labors this year. 
I congratulate you for another reason. For 
the last ten years some men, by concocting 
various schemes, have attempted to live in 
opposition to God's own laws, which provide 
that all shall do their share of labor and 
toil, forgetting that such is the result of 
Goa's command ; and for a time many were 
tempted with longings to possess that which 
they had not earnra by labor. But time 
and truth ultimately lay all things bare. 
After all, it is shown how futile all such 
schemes and experiments are, and we find 
ourselves brought back to appreciation of 
the first great principles of political econ- 
omy, and we are more firmly impressed 
with the fact that the safety of the country 
rests upon the success of the honest labors 
of the holders of the plow. 

My friend who preceded me has told you 
of the majesty of this great country, and 
pointed out to you its many advantages 
over other lands. He might ^ave told you 
also how we have won our progress and 
gained our great numbers, wealth and pros- 
perity. We think better of our country 
than of all others because we should do so. 
This comes from no narrow or selfish feel- 
ing, for we gladly welcome men of all 
countries to enjoy with us the fruits of 
industiT to be found upjon our fertile plains. 
When he felt the superioritv of our country, 
he probably felt as I did when in conversa- 
tion with a distinguished Englishman, a 
peer of the realm, who had occupied high 
positions, and he inquired: "Don't you 
think you made a mistake when you sepa- 
rated from Great Britain ? " I saw he was 
serious and respectful, but I could not help 
replying : " Well, on the whole, I think we 
are sorry we let you go." [Laughter and 
applause.] 

You may be surprised at this answer, but 
in the history of the world there has been no 
such natural increase in population as ours 
— one million every year, over three thou- 
sand every day, and more than one hundred 
every hour. Nor is this all. We are wag- 
ing a war on Europe as other countries are 
doing, but in a different way. Ours is a 
peaceful struggle, but we are taking year 
after year over three hundred thousand pris- 
oners to give us new life, new blood, and 
new strength. No other people on the globe 
have taken advantage of the aid of machin- 
in all branches of labor as we have. 
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All our people are ingenious and expert. 

As Mr. Conkling well said, one of the great- 
est questions to be solved is, can we send 
across the broad Atlantic and put down in 
the docks of European ports the products of 
our soil as cheaply as they can be put there 
by other countries near by. In coming 
years we will make still greater advances ; 
we have done much by the use of machin- 
ery, and we have done well in agricultural 
pursuits. When I talk to a foreigner of our 
superiority, I tell him to go to the sales- 
rooms at IJtica, Little Falls, or Watertown, 
and see how the buying ana selling of but- 
ter, cheese and other products are conducted, 
based upon the rates of gold in Europe as 
marked upon the blackboard. Do you ever 
think of the great value of agriculture in 
this country, as compared with that of other 
countries? Go to England and consider 
that Great Britain is forced to consume all 
the products of her soil in feeding her own 
people. In England they bring crops from 
one country, beef from a second, and other 
things from a third. Here the beef we eat 
has made greater journeys than many of us 
ever hope to make before it reaches us ; our 
flour comes from a great distance. This 
great country is outstripping all others in 
the world in its produce. 

While in Chicago I discovered that an 
immense business has grown from prepar- 
ing calves' tongues and pigs' feet for Euro- 
pean markets. They are better able to do 
that in the West than we are, on account of 
the abundance of their supply. In exprees- 
ingmy surprise at this to a banker^ he said, 
" Why, air, I can tell you something more 



strange than that. One of my customers 
produced large drafts upon a certain quar- 
ter, and when I asked nim how that nap- 
pened, he said, 'That is for the blood I 
sell.' The blood of Chicago is exported for 
agricultural purposes." 

All this shows that we are having a vast 
deal more of agricultural pursuits than oth- 
ers, so our farmers will be obliged to make 
themselves the most intelligent farmers in 
the world. You are better acquainted with 
the secrets of agriculture, and regarding the 
enemies with which farmers have to con- 
tend, than many others. If I ask the farm- 
ers of Oneida what their greatest enemies 
are, they will say "insect life," or "the 
plague of the potato bug ;" others will say 
the " locust," which is another name for the 
grasshopper. Every man here knows of the 
operations of the wire-worms and grubs. 
What surprises me is that we know so little 
of the habits and life of our very worst ene- 
mies. One form of insect life would event- 
ually destroy human life if not held in 
abeyance by another grade of insects. How 
many farmers can say intelligently : " This 
insect is my friend, this is my enemy." 
How many can tell of the laws of the grub 
or the locust? I have made a point for 
several years past of going to Albany to get 
appropriations for two classes of men who 
are most poorly paid — our botanists and 
our entomologists. Some farmers are sur- 
prised at this, and inquire, "What is the 
use of 'bugology?'" and "What do we 
want of dried leaves ? " 

They give us knowledge of our enemies, so 
that we may contend with them successfully. 
When I ask Oneida farmers, " From what 
do the wire-worms come?" they cannot 
answer me, but they say they are great pests, 
etc. Suppose your neighbors should tres- 
pass upon your lands, how long would it be 
before you would seek a lawyer, and find 
the law on the subject of trespass, and 
direct the attorney to commence suit which 
may last the whole of your lives ? No man 
ever had a neighbor who trespassed as 
much as the thousands of insect enemies of 
which I speak. How few say they will 
take the law on them, although these pests 
are governed by fixed natural laws. To the 
farmers of Lewis county I will say, in addi- 
tion to mechanical skill of improved imple- 
ments, you should seek for broader knowl- 
edge and culture, and more perfect acquaint- 
ance with the things which pertain to your 
daily life. If true to yourselves, you will 
seek to place your position on higher 
grounds than has been occupied yet. Tiie 
world is full of life, and it is a matter of 
universal interest that teaches us that there 
is no such thing as death, no matter how 
many changes are undergone. 

Gov. Seymour concluded his remarks by 
extolling the merits of the men who made 
their living from the tilling of the soil ; by 
warning young men of the country of their 
errors in believing that city life has more 
attractions and promises of success than can 
be found at home, and urging them to 
devote as much time as possible to increas- 
ing their store of knowledge, so as to benefit 
themselves and their fellow-men. 

American Frnlt In Europe. 

The Pall Mall Oazette remarks that the 
foreign demand for American fruits is now 
so great that Europe and Australia will take 
nearly all the fruits, fresh and dried, — dried 
peaches excepted, — which the United States 
can land in their markets in good condition. 
England prefers fresh fruit, and since last 
October has taken 396,000 barrels of apples 
from the United States, beginning with the 
latter part of October at the rate of 8,000 
barrels a week, increasing in four weeks to 
17,000 barrels. The average in December 
was 20,000 barrels weekly, and one week 
the number ran up to 28,585. There were 
Baldwins, Greenings, Russets, and Newton 
Pippins. It is estimated that England will 
take an average of from 12,000 to 15,000 
barrels a week for the entire season of nine 
months. The working classes of Germany 
and the working men and miners of Aus- 
tralia are chief customers for American 
dried fruit abroad, but the poor people of 
England and Russia buy to a limited extent. 
As long as dried apples can be exported 



from New York at five or even at seven 
cents a pound, the working men of Europe 
and Australia will buy all that can Be 
spared. The business of exporting fruit is 
one that has chiefly built up since 1865. In 
the eleven months ending July 1, the fruit 
exported amounted in value to $2,831,000. 

Important Tirtue of Tomato Iieavee. 

A statement comes from South America 
that a singular property of tomato leaves 
had been discovered by a fruit grower. 
Having cut down some tomato vines, he 
used them as a mulch around his peach 
trees. He soon discovered that the curculio, 
which was distroying his fruit, had aban- 
doned the trees surrounded by the tomato 
vines. Following up this accidental dis- 
covery, he found the n-ee use of tomato vines 
proved a perfect protection, not only against 
the curculio, but against other noxious 
insects. He found, also, by steeping in water 
some fresh leaves of the tomato, and sprink- 
ling the infusion upon the plants, the innu- 
merable insects which covered them were 
driven away. 

Some gardeners have tried the above 
remedy, some by accident and others by 
intention, and their success was remarkable. 
One gentleman had all his apple trees rav- 
aged by the curculio until last year, when 
he secured a splendid crop. He knows of 
no cause for his exemption from the curcu- 
lio except the tomato plants that were 
grown for the first time among his trees. 

Our Territorial Acquisitions. 

Since the year 1800 the United States 
have acquired, by conquest or purchase, 
2,686,070 square miles of territory, as fol- 
lows: In 1803, the Louisiana purchase, 
from France. It embraced 1,171,931 square 
miles, and included the State of Kansas. 
Napoleon sold this territory for $11,260,000, 
besides $3,750,000 debts due the United 
States, whibh our Government assumed, so 
that the total amount paid was $15,000,000. 
In 1819, the Government purchased Flori- 
da, embracing 59,286 square miles, from 
Spain, paying $6,500,000 for it. Texas, 
embracing 376,163 square miles, was wrest- 
ed from Mexico at the cost of a war. In 
1848 territory embracing 455,773 square 
miles, and including California, was pur- 
chased from Mexico at a cost of $15,000,000. 
In 1853, the Government purchased anoth- 
er strip of Mexico, embracing 45,535 square 
miles, at the cost of $10,000,000. In 1870 
Alaska was purchased from Russia. It em- 
braces 577,390 square miles, and cost $7,200,- 
000. The total paid for these acquisitions 
was $54,700,000 cash, and the cost of one 
war. — Atchison Champion. 

Daniel Webster is credited with hav- 
ing said: "If I had as many sons as old 
Priam, I would have them all learn a trade, 
HO they would have something to fall back 
on in case they failed in speculation." A 
Philadelphia paper moralizes thus sensibly 
thereon : " The number of young men and 
girls who are brought up to no useful trade 
or calling, is on the increase. The effect of 
this is seen in political life, where thousands 
of men are begging, as at present in Wash- 
ington, for " position," with a vague idea 
that untrained powers and ignorance can 
find shelter in some cosy nook where the^ 
may at least draw their pay. Being practi- 
cally of no earthly use to themselves or any 
one else, they only hope to find some place 
where they can continue to exist without 
benefiting any one. A destitute young man, 
without a trade, and who is not qualified by 
practice to become a tramp, and the chances 
are that he will become one, or fare even 
worse by becoming a criminal. — Exchange. 

The Blue Rapids IHmes says: "The 
'prairie schooners' cover our lines of travel 
somewhat as they did in 1870 and 1871. 
We are having the advance guard of a 
grand immigration wave, which will con- 
tinue to wave all next season." 



Kansas is the most substantially prosper- 
ous State in the Union. There is more 
wealth in Kansas to-day, in proportion to 
population, than in anv other State, east,* 
west, north or south. — Atohuon Ohempim. 
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Abl Hat 

TJlie Industrialist is two and one-half 
years old to-day, and has grown accord- 
ingly,— in feet, more than "accordingly." 
Its old suit was too short in the legs, too low 
in the neck, too tight under the arms, and 
wouldn't button comfortably around the 
waist after dinner. This is its new suit,— 
longer, wider, finer, and, if the court knows 
itself, not to be sneezed at in appearance. 

We used to be a little, three-column paper 
furnishing 26,656 ems of matter. That was 
a great while ago, may be a hundred years 
ago, for anything our memory testifies to 
the contrary, though by the almanac it was 
only last week. 

Anyhow, here we are with four columns 
furnishing 48,834 ems of matter, which is 
an increase of eighty-three per cent ; and if 
that isn't a good percentage of growth, what 
is ? While, as to being " little" any more, 
the biggest, strongest, ugliest man in the 
State is on duty in this oflBce day and night 
to chaw up and sell for hash the very first 
individual who comes around and speaks of 
us as a "little" paper. We can stand 
" small," because we aren't so very big now ; 
but any gentleman meditating suicide can 
save himself great trouble, and all the 
expenses of burial, by coming into this 
office with "little" on the outside of his 

jaw. -— -— — -— -^— = 

The tent is pitched, the band crashing, 
and this enlarged show can be seen at the 
old price of seventy-five cents a year. 
Walk in, gentlemen, walk in ! The great- 
est seventy-five 



Henry is more extensively engaged in farm" 
ing than any other, man in the State. Hid 
wheat fields have been more talked about 
at home, and written about by farmers from 
abroad, than any other one thing, and have 
done much toward attracting immigration 
and stimulating men to turn unproductive 
into productive land. His occupation, bus- 
iness habits, locality and personal vim sepa- 
rately and collectively render the appoint- 
ment every way " fit to be made." 



To OUR notion better letters have not 
been written from Europe than those that 
the Commonwealth is now publishing from 
Prentis. If his name were Bayard Taylor, 
or even that of the ponderous old, loose- 
handled mallet y'clept Russell, every body 
would be talking of the grace of his style, 
the raciness of the humor, the vividity of 
the pictures, and the originality of his views. 
"Whether " a rose will smell as sweet by any 
other name" or not, the name has a good 
deal to do with the disposition of people to 
smell the rose. If he lives long enough, 
Prentis won't need to swap names with 
either of the above parties. 



There is something very humiliating 
to a well-organized conscience and consti- 
tution in having to confess to the "fever 
'n'ager," and in chattering like an ice cream 
freezer; but there has been a good deal of 
that sort of humiliation floating through 
the best-regulated communities. 

The heavy rainfall during the summer, 
and the luxuriant growth of vegetation, fur- 
nished the best possible conditions for an un- 
precedented amount of sickness in the State. 
As a rule it is not serious, chiefly chills; 
but it is disagreeable all the same. The ex- 
changes from all quarters report it, but, now 
that frost has come, will probably have less 
to say about it, aa there will b e less of it. 

Last week the western abutment and ap- 
proach of the splendid iron bridge at Atch- 
ison went into the river to take a bath, and 
forgot to return. In six days a temporary 
track was in place and trains crossing as 
' usual, which certainly is quick work, With 
its present crops on hand, Kansas cannot 
afford to have any of its railway outlets in- 
terrupted, and especially one so important 
as that at Atc hison. 

His colleagues were sorry to lose Gov. Sal- 
ter from the Board of Regents, though heart- 
ily rejoicing in his good fortune, which led 
him to resign. He was always on hand, 
diligent, straightforward and thoroughly in 
earnest in his efforts to give Kansas the best 
college for the practical education of the 
masses that the country contains. He has 
done the State good service, and deserves 
credit accordingly. Those who fancy that 
a Regent has nothing particular to bother 
him, and less to do, are most egregiously 
mistaken. ^^^^^^^^ 



Presus Changes. 

Sedgwick county: The Wichita Herald 
is a new paper, published by Robbins & 
Craddock, editors and proprietors, at Wich- 
ita. 

Crawford county: The Cherokee Banner 
is a new paper, owned and edited by H. H. 
Webb, formerly of the Mining Echo, pub- 
lished weekly at Cherokee. 

Cherokee county : The Columbus Vidette, 
Hoffman & Metcalf, editors and proprietors, 
has just started at Columbus. 

Greenwood county : The Times has just 
been established by Bennett & Trask, at 
Madison. 

Morris county : The Democrat and the 
Bepublican have consolidated, and will 
hereafter appear as the Bepublican-Demoerai, 
Moriarty & Dunn, editors and proprietors. 
Council Grove. 



indefiniteness and uncertainty which now 
80 commonly exists. The summing up, at 
the end of every month, of the hours of act- 
ual labor performed by the men and teams 
upon the farm during the month, would be 
salutary in its lessons. It would promote 
frugality. The cost of things desired would 
Oftener be counted before they were pur- 
chased. It would prevent running into 
debt. None but the reckless take delight in 
recording their money obligations. 

The keeping of accounts would promote 
system in farming. Above all, the keeping of 
accounts would have a great educational in- 
fiuence upon the farmer and his household. 
The children could easily be trained to 
make records in the day-book. When 
there were several in the family, the work 
could be done by them in turn, each one 
taking charge of the books for a week or a 
month at a time. In this way the children 
would apply what they learn at school. 
The girls, too, would gain some idea of bus- 
iness. As an educational influence, it would 
not be confined to the family ; neighbors 
would compare their records, and thus 
learn of each other. Reliable data would 
be obtained upon which future agricultural 
operations could be based. These are only 
a few of the benefits which farmers would 
reap from keeping accounts. — Prof. Ward. 



Gov. Anthony has appointed Maj. T. C. 
Henry, of Abilene, Dickinson county, as 
Regent, vice Gov. Salter, resigned. Major 



Book-keeping for Farmers. 

The publication of Felter's Book-keepmg 
is timely. Throughout the whole country 
there is a growing opinion that there 
should be a radical change in the course of 
studies pursued in the common schools. 
There is a strong protest against the com- 
mon school being considered a mere seg- 
ment of the circle which is completed by 
the university. It is demanded that the 
common school itself shall complete a 
circle, and that this circle shall include 
within its orbit the prime essentials of an 
industrial education. 

A knowledge of the elements of book- 
keeping is indispensable to success in busi- 
ness ; hence, book-keeping should form an 
arc of the circle of the common school 
course. Kansas teachers should not be 
slow to introduce this first Kansas school 
book into their schools. It should take the 
place of the higher arithmetic; indeed, it 
would be well to make this the chief text- 
book in arithmetic. Probably five-sixths 
of the men in this State, who are engaged 
in farming, spent all of their school-days in 
the district school; book-keeping was not 
taught in these schools, and hence very few 
of them have learned to keep a systematic 
record of their business transactions. Farm- 
ers generally rely upon the merchants and 
mechanics with whom they deal to keep 
their accounts. But if farmers should keep 
books, as men in other business do, farming 
itself would soon be considered a business 
and not a mere occupation. Farmers* sons, 
to whom the books and forms of business 
are attractive, would find them at home 
and in connection with farming. 

If farmers generally kept books, farming 
would be relieved of that condition of 



Kansas Public Scliools. 

Without in the least limiting its sovereign 
right to growl, and without setting up any 
precedent which shall in the remotest 
degree hamper the full exercise of this 
right, Kansas also has a right to be royally 
proud of its magnificent resources and of 
many splendid deeds which have already 
been performed. Some day, say fifty years 
hence, when it has gotten snugly settled, 
and has attended to a half million of 
things, each of which now clamors for instant 
notice, the State may stop long enough to 
enjoy the realization of its wonderful wealth 
and to pat itself on the back for the good 
deeds found in its record. 

It will see then, though it doesn't partic- 
ularly care about such matters now, that, 
under all the circumstances, it deserves 
especial credit for having donejsome very 
remarkable things. The fact is that the 
State was pre-empted by the rifle rather than 
the plow. Its birth was the occasion of a 
civil war, and, with the audacity of young 
America, it rushed pell-mell into that terri- 
ble conflict before the average youngster has 
fairly gotten out of his trundle-bed. After 
winning martial honors obtained by no 
other State, it came back to its prairies ; and, 
in poverty and pluck, despite drouth, 'hop- 
pers and howling idiots, began a drill in 
the field which has already won many 
first prizes for fruit over the heads of all the 
States, which enabled it to win the bright- 
est and most important victory obtained by 
any State at the Centennial, and which, 
before twenty years, will place its wheat, 
fruits and beef at the head of both the 
American and the European market. But 
long before it dared to entertain its present 
hopes, before it had won the victories of 
either the sword or the plow, in fact before 
it had any developed resources, or a recog- 
nized existence, it laid a broad foundation 
for the noblest educational system that has 
ever been projected and executed by any 
State, in any age, under similar circum- 
stances. And of that deed Kansas has a 
royal right to be vigorously proud. 

One of the first acts of the Legislature, 
in accordance with the congressional re- 
quirement, provided that every sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth section should be set apart 
as an endowment of the public schools. 
These sections contain about three millions 
of acres, a body of land considerably 
larger than the States of Rhode Island and 



Delaware put together, and as krge as the 
entire Stat6 of Connecticut. With respect 
to fertility and capability of cultivation, 
the school lands of Kansas will furnish 
more acres of better tillable land than can 
be found in Connecticut. By the last 
report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, it appears that less than one- 
sixth of these lands had been sold, 595,325^ ^ 
acres, at an average of four dollars per acre. U 
The paid-up principal, invested in securi- ^ 
ties held by the State Treasurer, or ready 
for investment, was $1,254,721.76. The 
amount of unpaid installments, bearing ten 
per cent interest, was $1,116,762.66. So 
that the total principal already derived 
from the endowment is $2,371,484.42. The 
interest of this principal, and the levy of the 
one mill State tax, yielded last year $333,- 
462.37, which was expended on the public 
schools in addition to the revenue raised by 
each district. When all the lands are sold, 
the principal of the endowment will prob- 
ably amount to ten millions of dollars. 
The total amount paid out last year by the 
district treasurers for school purposes was 
$1,379,231.41. So much for the results of 
the original policy. 

As respects the future, the question is 
simply one of arithmetic. In 1860 our pop- 
ulation was lb7,202, and in 1875 it was 
531,156. If, in the first fifteen years, a 
State, at the start poor in everything except 
the best land, climate and people on the 
continent, devises and develops its educa- 
tional agencies as wisely and magnificently 
as Kansas has already done, what will this 
development be in the next fifteen years, at 
the close of which we will have over two 
millions of population and will be the most 
prosperous State in the Union? It was 
admitted to the Union in January, 1861. 
That was a long while ago, away back in 
the distance and mist of our antiquity. At 
that time there were 12 counties reporting, 
217 organized school ^districts, and 2,310 
children in school. In the following year 
there were 28 counties, 534 districts, 8,595 
children in school, taught by 319 teachers 
who received $14,009.67 and occupied 
school-houses valued at $10,432.50. That 
was in 1862, only fifteen years ago. There 
are now 70 counties reporting, 4,658 dis- 
tricts, 147,224 children in school, taught by 
5,576 teachers, who receive $743,578.08 and^ 
use 3,881 well-equipped school-houses worth 
$4,600,259.00. If it had time to stop and 
think about it, Kansas has a royal right to 
be vigorously proud of its educational 
record and deeds. 
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The Manhattan Industrialist prints a 
list of 185 daily, weekly and monthly peri- 
^odicals, now published regularly in Kansas. 
Shawnee county has the largest number of 
publications. Clay county (considering its 
population and wealth) has the fewest. It 
has only one weekly newspaper. — Champion. 



As the colleges are opening, the papers 
commence anew their criticism of them. 
One of our exchanges has the following hit : 

" We have always been told that the most 
effective and expeditious way of learning 
all about our mother tongue was to learn 
all about another man's mother tongue. If 
you would learn to speak and write living 
English, you must learn to speak and write 
dead Greek. The deader the language you 
learn the more you will know of the livest 
language now known. If you would ac- 
quire the useful art of writing a correct 
business letter, or an eloquent love letter, 
put yourself through the Greek Alpha-Beta- 
Gamma, and the hujus-hujus-hujus of thf % 
Latin text-books. If your son wishes (it> 
write an effective essay for the social science 
congress, or a good sermon, or to make a 
successful stump speech, let him spend 
about eight-ninths of his time for the four 
best years of his life in trying to master 
the orthography of the Choctaws and the 
syntax of Sanscrit." 

Is there not a good deal of truth in this 
sarcasm? — Topeka Gomnommalth. 
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TIMB-TABLB OP THE K. P. RAILWAY. 
PASSBNOBK ABRIVES. 

Going East 11: 13 a. M. 

Going West 4:42p.m. 

FREIGHT ABRIVES. 

Going East 11: 20 p. m., and 4:31 p. m. 

^ Going West 6 :80 a. M. and 1 : 30 p. M. 

Passengers witli tickets are carried on any of 



the above-named trains. 



Obo. C. Wilder. Agent. 



Websters did not meet last week. It rained. 
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Bead the advertisement for club rates in another 
column. 



New students are coming in every day. The 
classes are doing splendid work and getting the 
worth of their money. 

School District Boards about to issue bonds will 
find it for their interest to note the advertisement 
in this number calling for bonds. 



Reuben E. Lofinck, a graduate of the class of 
1875, gave us the pleasure of a call. He spends the 
winter with Mr. Rollins, on that gentleman's 
stock farm. 



Mr. Albert Griffin, editor of the NaUcmaliM, is 
delivering a series of temperance lectures in the 
northern part of the State. He is a logical, candid 
and interesting speaker, and in dead earnest. We 
wish him success. 



,& 



The space between our form and the chase is 
exactly one-third of on inch ; and after the foot- 
sticks and quoins are in there is not more than an 
acre of room left for locking up. The sheet shows 
the size of the inside margin. 



We congratulate A. A. Stewart, the Superintend- 
ent of our Printing Department, for the energetic 
way In which he has met the difficulties insepara- 
ble from an enlargement and re-cast of the paper. 
It has been a big week's work well done on his 
part. 

Mr. Thomas J. Jenkins, whom some people 
Irreverently call "Tom," started East this week, 
ttccompftnied by Mrs. T. J.,, on a visit to friends in 
Pennsylvania and New York. They both deserve 
the happiest sort of a time, and both will be gladly 
welcomed back. 
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Senator Charles Robinson, of Lawrence, was In 
attendance upon the Fair, and we greatly regret 
our inability to meet him. As a practical farmer 
from the eastern part of the State, it would do 
him good to see what products Kansas really can 
raise ; and, doubtless, he returned to Douglas stim- 
ulated by new hope and a vigorous determination 
to reform by trying to grow such things down 
there ! 

The contractor has struck the last blow on the 
new barn. The building is finished, and is the 
best barn in Kansas for the money. The farm 
teams are at work with scrapers removing the dirt 
from the lower side of the building and leveling 
j'^flf the barn-yard. We are waiting for our old 
friend, Senator Gilpatrick, to come up and wit- 
ness the complacency with which the 2d Duke of 
Jubilee will take possession of his new quarters. 

The Hon. Thos. H. Cavanaugh, which the same 
Is Secretary of State, had a splendid herd of Here- 
fords at the Fair that attracted a great deal of 
attention and deserved it. To see that young man 
expatiate on the "points" of his pets, while he 
gesticulated with one hand and yanked a cow's 
head up with the other, was almost as interesting 
as the stock itself. The herd is a valuable addi- 
tion to the stock of the State, and will amply 
repay its owner for the investment. 

One of the best improvements yet made on the 
College grounds is a new road to the buildings 
through the nursery. At a point on the north side 
of the present road, about three hundred feet 
west of the east wall, an automatic gate will be 
placed,'and the proposed road will pass in a north- 
westerly direction to the rocky hill above the 
vineyard, around the side of which It will turn to 
a southwesterly direction through the apple or- 
chard, and thence to the road between the Me- 
chanical and College buildings at a point near the 
blacksmith shop. 

It Is being constructed under Prof. Gale's direc- 
tion and by the Horticultural Department, and, if 
the weather permits, the grading will probably be 
finished next week. The Mechanical Department 

|\v making the gate, and when it is in place the 
will be ready for public use. It furnishes a 

^'^^ gentle grade from the valley to the buildings, 
.,hrough a part of the grounds capable of fine orna- 

* mentation in the course of time, and will strike the 
buildings from a different quarter than that from 
which they are usually seen. When the new Col- 
lege Building is erected, a similar road, running on 
the south side of the lane, will connect with the 
nursery road and complete the drive through the 
grounds, from the east side. 



KANSAS ROADS AND WAGONS. 

A member of the class In Political Economy 
presented the following paper for class discussion. 
Which treats of a practical subject in a practical 
Way: 

Means of transportation are necessary to the 
welfare and happiness of an individual, a com- 
munity, or a nation. Human desires are as innu- 
merable as are the objects created to gratify them. 
A human being produces say one thing, but 
desires many more, so he exchanges this article 
for those made by others. In doing so his products 
must be transported, that Is, must ba^ removed 
from the place of the producer to that of the con- 
sumer. Hence the necessity for the many men 
and many means employed in transportation. 
The gardener transports his vegetables to market 
In a wheel-barrow ; the stock-raiser his cattle to 
a distant city by means of a railroad car; the 
farmer his grain to market with a team and 
wagon. This latter mode is extensively employed 
In transportation, and we will consider then the 
ways in Which It is employed to the best advan- 
tage. 

The resistance offered to a wagon varies as the 
character and material of the road. A horse must 
exert on a new gravel road eight times as much 
force as is needed if the road be packed. If he 
exerts one hundred pounds of force, which is the 
average amount, in pulling on this gravel road, he 
will haul a load weighing eight hundred pounds. 
On the best earth roads a horse will haul twenty- 
five times the force exerted, and he will then haul 
one and one-fourth tons instead of two-fifths of a 
ton as before. We see from this that if the 
farmer improves his road to market he will 
receive great benefit, for by so doing he is able to 
take to market in one day very much more than 
when the road was unimproved. Therefore, the 
farmer would practice economy If, instead of 
attaching more teams to his wagons, he works on 
his road enough to make it as smooth and as level 
as possible. After the farmer has made these 
improvements In the road, it Is important that 
It should remain in good condition as long as pos- 
sible. To accomplish this he will find an advan- 
tage in using wagons the wheels of which are set 
with wide tires, as narrow tires tend to cut up the 
road and destroy its smoothnesk, while the wide 
tire preserves the road in the best condition. 
This form of tire has much to do also with the 
draft, as wide tires cause the draft to be greatly 
decreased on a somewhat soft road. At one time 
in New York, the farmer who rode in a wagon 
with tires six inches In width, had the privilege 
of passing toll-gates without paying. 

Transportation costs something, and often- 
times constitutes the greater part of the cost of 
an article, and in this case the cost comes out of 
the farmer's pocket, 

THE FAIR. 

In spite of all the discouraging features, the 
Riley County Fair was a grand success. It was 
but a just reward to the untiring zeal and energy 
displayed from first to last by the managers. 
Tuesday, tha opening day, was entirely given to 
receiving entries and a general making ready. 
Wednesday it rained nearly all day, and every one 
was disappointed and disheartened. Thursday 
morning, however, dawned bright and clear ; it 
was announced that the Fair would be continued 
over Saturday, and all prepared for a good time, 
which was fully enjoyed until Saturday, when the 
elements again conspired and succeeded In manu- 
facturing one of the most dismal, disagreeable 
days which the people of Kansas are called upon 
to experience. 

We cannot enter into a detailed description of 
the stock, the beauties of Floral Hall, the machin- 
ery and the races. We only desire to refer In gen- 
eral terms to the various things on exhibition. 

In the line of stock, no fair in Kansas could suc- 
cessfully compete with this one. Of cattle there 
were Herefords, Devons, Galloways, Shorthorns, 
Jerseys, and grades ; of hogs there were a number 
of Berkshires, Poland-Chinas and Essex, of all 
ages. Of sheep there were several breeds ; and of 
horses there was a good representation. The fol- 
lowing are the principal exhibitors : Hon. Thomas 
H. Cavanaugh, Short Bros., A. W. Rollins, Wm. P. 
Higinbotham, Welcome Wells, Jeff Mails, Mr. Win- 
kler, Dr. Perry, and the College. 

Messrs. Stingley & Huntress, E. B. Purcell, A. J. 
Whitford, P. W. Zeigler, and other Manhattan 
merchants had separate exhibits wh^ were very 
good, and spoke well for the energy and enterprise 
which these men possess. Several of these firms 
offered special premiums which created a lively 
competition among the farmers and was a judi- 
cious way of advertising. 

The fruit display in Floral Hall was the most 
magnificent thing on the grounds. Hon. Welcome 
Wells took the lead, of course, having on exhibi- 
tion over sixty varieties of apples and ten kinds of 
pears. In a conspicuous place above his fruit, 
hung a branch of an apple-tree, about a foot long, 
with twenty winter apples growing thereon. 
There were several other very fine exhibits, among 
which we noticed those of Joe Kimball, Mr. Beal, 
Hon. 0. B. Lines, and Mr. Cutter, the latter hav- 



ing a splendid display of peaches. There were 
vegetables without end, one man exhibiting 
twenty-five varieties. And the bread, jellies, 
canned fruit, etc., were simply remarkable. 

One portion of the Hall was given to the fine art 
display. Here were paintings, photographs, lace 
work, embroidery, jewelry, and a number of curi- 
osities that could find a place nowhere else. In 
another section was to be seen the quilt which 
grandmother made, the carpet which was a wed- 
ding present, and many other things that nobody 
but a woman can understand or describe. 

The display in Floral Hall was of a different 
nature from those of previous years, but was never- 
theless more satisfactory, for apples, peaches, 
pears, squashes, pumpkins, beets, wheat, corn, etc., 
speak louder for the productiveness of a country 
and the thrift and Industry of Its Inhabitants, 
than does an exhibition of the many things, good 
enough In themselves, which have been brought 
from "our eastern homes" and entered at every 
county fair for the last five years. 

Considered as a whole, it is little enough to say 
that, notwithstanding the adverse circumstances 
recorded above, this was byfar the best Fair held 
In central Kansas this year. The farmers assisted 
In it, the business men gave it a helping hand, 
and the managers were Indomitable. Riley coun- 
ty has a well-earned reputation for the excellency 
of her Fairs, and we have no doubt that she will 
always, as In this case, sustain her good name. 

We clip the following items from the Enterprise 
of this week : 

The Kansas wagon took the premium. 

Albert Griffin and H. P. Dow took the train 
for Leavenworth Monday morning. They were 
drawn on the U. S. Grand and Petit Juries. 

E. B. Smythe, who is running T. J. Jenkins' 
farm on Blue Bottom, took the Garden City Plow 
offered by Stinglejr & Huntress. Tom is happy 
over the result, as is Mr. Smythe. 

The editor of this paper started to Leavenworth 
Tuesday, and during his absence Clair Patee will 
have charge. Any person having old scores to 
settle had better call during the editor's absence, 
as M. Ellsworth will act as the pugilistic extempo- 
rizer, and will dress them down cheaply, while Ir- 
ving Todd will act as ready assistant in " planing 
down" the ruffled ire of the "injured one" with 
our " italic shooting-stick." A full corps of police 
will be in attendance. See us apples swim. 

At the meeting of the Children's Temperance 
Alliance, last Sunday, the following officers were 
elected : Albert Griffin, President ; George Piatt, 
Vice-President ; Ella Child, Secretary; G. C. Camp- 
bell, Treasurer ; Dr. Lyman, Musical Director. The 
next meeting will be held at 4J^ oclock, Sunday, 
Oct. 14th, at the Methodist Church. 

We clip from the Nationalist this week as follows : 

There was a ballooii ascension Wendesday after- 
noon, with performance on a trapeze. It was wit- 
nessed by a large crowd. 

Mrs. Dr. Kedzie returned to Michigan last week, 
after a pleasant visit of a few weeks with her son, 
Prof. W. K. Kedzie, in this city. 

Hon. T. H. Cavanaugh, Secretary of State, and 
Mrs. Cavanaugh, spent a few days last week With 
their friends. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. C. Wilder. 

T. C. Henry, of Abilene, has been appointed 
Regent of the Agricultural College, vice M. J. Sal- 
ter, resigned. A better selection could not have 
been made. 

There was more fancjr stock at the Fair than at 
any previous one, showing that this, as it ought, is 
beginning to attract the attention of Kansas farm- 
ers. Judging by the sale of this stock, and the 
anxiety of farmers to own it, the time will soon 
come when Kansas farmers need not feel ashamed 
to compare their herds with those owned by the 
prosperous men of the rich farming States east 
of us. 

The Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance 
meets in Manhattan on Wednesday, the 17th. It 
is hoped that the attendance will be large. Ar- 
rangements have been made to largely increase 
the number of subordinate Divisions the coming 
year, and it is important that the officers of the 
Grand Division to be elected shall be men who 
thoroughly understand the laws and working of 
the order, and who are able and willing to devote 
considerable time to it. 

J. H. Barnes, Superintendent of the Grange 
Store, sent three lots of butter to the great St. 
Louis Expositi<wi. Two lots took the first and sec- 
ond premiums, and it is said that the tbird lot 
would have gotten away with the last premium If 
it had not been injured slightly by a spell of hot 
weather. The butter that took the first premium 
was made by Mrs. Alice Hayes, of Cedar Creek, 
Pottawatomie county, and the second by Mrs. M. 
A. Coe, who lives southeast of town, across the 
Kansas. This is quite a feather in the cap of the 
Grangers of Kansas. 

We have received a catalogue of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Here the young idea 
is not only taught how to shoot, but given a prac- 
tical education in the different branches of indus- 
try.— iaCi-oMe Progress. 

This week we present our readers with the 
advertisement of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, which is located at Manhattan. It is one 
of the best institutions in the State, and offers 
unprecedented Inducements to those of limited 
means who wish to acquire an education, by allow- 
ing them to pay most of their expenses by work- 
ing in the shops or on the farm.— Cfedar Vale Blade, 

A practical education is what the young man 
or woman most needs when entering upon 
the active duties of life,— and to the want of it is 
attributable the many wrecks that strew the shores 
of human action. There is always a good situa- 
tion at hand for the young man or wonaan who 
thoroughly understands how to do something that 
the world wants done. We advise all who are 
anxious to thoroughly prepare themselves for the 
earnest duties of the farm, shop or store to attend 
the Kansas State Agricultural College.— Oiaflrg 
County Chronicle. 

Seventeen years ago it was our good fortune to 



assist in laying the comer stone of an institution 
of learning on the heights near the city of Man- 
hattan. That small beginning has blossomed out 
Into the great Kansas State Agricultural College 
with its munificent endowments of lands and 
money and its ample facilities for a first-class 
theoretical and practical education. The practical 
part is the distinctive feature in this institution. 
Last autumn when at Manhattan we took occasion 
to visit the College and were delighted to witness 
the new appliances in this direction— the me- 
chanic's shop, the printing-office, the blooded 
stock, the farming tools and buildings, in short all 
the appliances of a well-conducted farm. If this 
institution does not turn out intelligent and prac- 
tical farmers, it will not be the fault either of the 
State, or of the instructors and managers of the 
College. No charge is made for tuition.— ^ow Oen- 
twry. 

MS. Roberts, M. I>. — Office south side of 
• Poyntz Avenue, between Third and Fourth 
streets. Residence corner of Third and Pierre 
streets. 16 

Bookseller and (Stationer. — S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

IBfeclianlcal Department.— Regular in- 

■"■M- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

Clothier. — Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

^^lardenlnfi: for Profit.- Instruction and 
^X drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas Forestry. 

Farmlttf for Profit.— Special courses in 
Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
Illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 
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.chool District Bonds.— School District 
Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewher^ 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 

^taemistry and Physics.— The mostval- 
^^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chemistry. 

Kansas Pnbllshlnir Honse.— Standard 
Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topekaj Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and reoound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 

Mathematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometrjr, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shafted for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 
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anhattan Bank. — E. B. Purcell, Banker ; 
• Jno. W. Webb, Cashier ; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 

fiSpeclal for Woman.— Special lectures on 
^ Farm Economy, by Prof. Shclton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable, flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof. Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring, 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 
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Inb Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Farmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year ; and that of the Amer- 
ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year, the Fanner, the Ameri- 
can Young Folks and the Industrialist for $2.75 ; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Young Folks and the Industrialist for 
«1.00. 26-tf 

A gricnltnral OoUese I.ands.— These 
-c»- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighth cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from $5.00 to 
$6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from $8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
address L. B. Elliott, Agent, Manhattan, Kas. 



A Kansas Text-Book, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. 8., of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

"It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom it is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, $4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by 8. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. *"" 
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BalldinKM. 

This engraving gives a 
good ides of the relative 
situation of the several 
buildings used by the Ag- 
ricultural College, and, so 
far as can be done in the 
space, a fair notion of the 
appearance of the build' 
ings. The one on the right 
Is at present known as the 

COLLEGE BUILDING, 

though it is only tempora- 
rily used as such. It was 
built before our day, and 
was designed as one wing 
of an extensive barn. It 
is 42x100 feet, two stories 
high, and, besides the 
chapel, contains nine 
rooms which are used by 
the literary departments 
for recitation purposes. 

THE NEW BARN 

is not shown upon the cut, 
but is situated about five 
hundred feet northeast of 
the College building, and 
is of the same siiie. It is 
admirably adapted to its 
purpose, furnishing com 
plete accommodations for 
forty head of cattle and the 
horses needed on the farm. 
About five hundred feet 
south of the College build- 
ing stands the 

MECHANICAL BUILDING, 

which is 38x102 feet and 
two stories high. The 
whole of the lower floor is 
used as a carpenter shop 
and is filled with benches, 
saws, lathes, etc. The up- 
per floor furnishes three 




Laboratory Building. 



Mechanical Building. 



Horticultural Building. 



College Building. 



KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



rooms for the Department 
of Instrumental Music, tWa 
for the Sewing Depart- 
ment, one for the Tele- 
graph Department, and 
one for the Printing De^ 
partment. 

Immediately north of the 
Mechanical building is the 

BLACKSMITH SHOP, 

20x40, containing two 
forges and the necesBarf 
tools for working iron. It 
is not shown in the cut, 
and is the only wooden 
building on the grounds, 
all the rest being stone. 

One hundred feet east of 
the Mechanical is the 

HORTICULTUBAL BUILDIHQ, 

31x80 feet, one story and a 
high basement. The main 
floor contains two lecture 
rooms, with apparatus' 
cases; and the basement, 
in addition to cellars, ftir- 
nishes a large working' 
room for class practice. 

One hundred and fifty 
feet south of the Mechan' 
ical building stands the 

LABOBATOBT, 

cross form, 109x109 feet, 
one story. It contains a 
lecture room, office, bal- 
ance room, physical labo- 
ratory, two large chemical 
laboratories, and a kitchen 
laboratory. The 

NEW COLLEGE BUILDIHa 

will be situated one hun- 
dred feet south of the Lab- 
oratory. The Practical 
Agricultural wing will be 
completed next summer. 
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The Press on the Agrrlcnltnral Collegre. 

A superior institution of \ea,Tniag.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the St&ie.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the Vfeat.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of.— Farmers' Advocaie. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— IVin/uiM Courier. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State— /ota Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your paiTOOAge.— Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and ofl'ering great advantages.— O^aflre Oity Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Game/^ Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural." —.4/OTa 
News. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful f&TmeTS.—BeloU 
Oazelte. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Cbncordia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Cbncordia 
Mspositor. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.- *:« 
Omnly Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.- 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPhersori Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tiou.— Dodge Oity Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
—Osage Mission Journal 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An excellent Institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
einc&tion.— Augusta Gazelle. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— CAtwe County Oourant. 

Is making its Influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
eAxic&tion.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the ma.9aes.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.-/fan).3/ County News. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
shoull address the President.-2Voy Bullettn. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 

.iXr voted for the extension of its facilities 

brings a ?en-fold return to the State.-^ima Blade. 

Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and course 

branches of a practical education.-.B/dora<to Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 

^1 ori^ahmild be well supported, especially by 

those living /n this part SFthe Si^ie.-Abilene 

Chrontc e. „ij-,oi in the State to secure a 

".n'^al^Scation one that will be useful to a 
practical education, ou ^gation he or she 

^"y 7„i?iw' ?ts coursJ is particularly adapted 
jSrfe«' ins and daug1iters.-CA«e County 
Leader. 



The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Zrar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Cbwncii 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational Insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— JisweM 
County Diamond. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
—Parsons Eclipsfi. 

This is the only school In the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.- 
Lawrence Standard. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College Is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— ii7isu;or<A Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 

?lves an education ready for such use by the 
armer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to eftirn their living.— Jwndion Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— .4<cAmo» 
Patriot. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Oarnett Journal, 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and aflbrds every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— (?rea< 
Bend Democrat. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to an^ in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and Its 
work of usefulness Is hardly exceeded by any 
other Institution in the State. Its course of 
Instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peoftody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
Institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, In the or- 
chard, in the shop, and In the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— iVor/A Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical Instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— i/i/on« Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— C%«/opa Advance. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— FoZ/cy 
FaMt New Era. 



This College Is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and Is now taught.— 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— ©r«a< Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
In the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory In the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— 0«owo 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College Is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and Is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State.— jBuWingr/on IndependerU. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — JLawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every eff"ort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— Sitte Rapids Times. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play In every 
business relation of \ife.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class Institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— ifoward OUy 
Oourant. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be.— Wichita Beacon. 

Offfers superior advantages for affbrding to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the aff'airs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent Instructor, while ne also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time. — Neosho 
County Record. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are In earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part. If not 
the whole, of their expenses.— iVeojAo Falls Post. 
This institution is now first-class in every 
respect. Its chief end and aim is to afford to the 
student every facility for acquiring a practical 
education,- an education that shall be of use ever 
afterwards in fighting the great battle of life. 
This true plan of educating tne workers seems to 
be succeeding finely on its own intrinsic merits, 
and the Kansas Agricultural College should be 
appreciated and patronized by an enlightened, 
progressiva people.— Junction Tribune. 
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KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Resents. 

N. A. ADAMS, Beo'v, Manhattan, RUey Oo. 

J. LAWRBNOB, Belolt, MitcheU Oo. 

B. li. KINOSBXJBY, BupUngton, Coffey Oo. 

J B. HALIiOWBIiL, Oolumbus, Oherokee Oo. 

8. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Ohaae Oo. 

T. O. HBNBT, Abilene, Dickinson Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, RUey Oo. 

E. B. PuECELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

FA-CULTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Eanwmy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathemalics attd English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof Chemistry artd Physic*. 
E. M. SHELTONj Prof. Prac. Agrieiil., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT. Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical La«. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Swp't Semng Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrtmental Mutie. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmiera, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing ; and In Book-Keeping. 

farmer's COURSE. /'* ' 

Building on this foundation, the special objeli* 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a% 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, In the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S CObKSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student l» 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus off'ered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other Institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing. 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 

Superior advantages are offered to students of 
higher Chemistry, to Mineralogists, Druggls*. ■» 
Assayers, and Workers In metals. | ^ 

49- TUITION ABSOMITEIiT FBEEl-^fc 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos and 
oreans in the Musical Department; and a charge 
of $1.00 per month for material and instrumenta 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to »4.0O 
per week. ^ ^ „„, . 

Cai,kndae: —Fall Term began August 28d, and 
wm™ December 23d, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JKO. A. ANDEBaON, Preaidast. 
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' INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; d university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theolCgy ; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the " industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13— 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers ''^ q_ 

Doctors 0.73— 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 69.13 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51= 97.16 

100.00 

I^RICULTUEAIi COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising ^ouerations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numericalljr and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title. "Agricult- 
ural" College is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Katasas provide for an "industrial," as distiu- 
Kuished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker Is telegraphy, 
or nrinting, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an Industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
inelv that these trades are taught lor her benefit, 
I ^n accordance with the design of Congress. 

• ' ENDOWMENT. 
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A Word for the Farm. 

We are now in the midst of the autumn 
days. The summer 



the earth has 






The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
iMid all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
imounted to $238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual Income from this endowment is about $20,- 
SS) out of which all expenses of instruction are 
ivaia The only aid received from the btate is 
?or the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. 1 his 
Is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its malnte- 

*"'"°^- LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Midri River, In the heart of the great centra 
Sv which rins through the finest agricultural 
Stae in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with It" connecting lines, gives speedy commuui- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OP STUDY. 

Th« course of study Is shaped with direct refer- 
««Tp to elvfng an Industrial as distinct from a 
®°^fPs«ional elucatlon. It makes the pupil intel- 
FiLent ind efperrin the use of the iTnglish lan- 
Se- in the use of numbers as. employed by 
C farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and In 
Jhp use of lines as employed bv the carpenter, 
^atnter and architect. Words figures and lines 
??1 tools which all men use. it then eives thor- 
* „h instruction and laboratorlal or field drill In 
?AnoS "ciences as essentially useful to an 
J**Lmo.pnt and successful farmer: Physiology, 
i?*t^ ff AeHculture, Natural Phllosopf.y, Bot- 
^T Fntomology. Practical Horticulture Land- 
*°y'o GftXning Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
^"^/Vnalyticar'chemistry, Surveying, Geo ogy 
tfira^ogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
jperaiogy, sj. practical Law and 

r^^J^'^'l^'has an equaUy practical and effective 
^^ic- " "?° education of woman as a woman, 
''°"*"'h ^f a^ a n^an and as a worker Instead of as a 
i°ft?rfly^heT" hTs a well-stocked, farm and 
^""«trvkndwel -equipped shops, forgiving boys 
nursery,and we^i q vi> work and n wood 



18 over; 
yielded her harvests ; the golden grain has 
been reaped and gathered into barns; and 
farmers are now busy finishing up the work 
of the season, and making everything " snug 
and tight" for the approaching winter. As 
our citv folks come back from the country 
with their fresh experiences of rural life, 
and better able to compare the two, it is a 
good time to say a word about the respect- 
ive advantages of life here and there, about 
the independence of the farmer as com- 
pared with the care and worry and anxiety 
of mercantile ilfe. We hope our friends in 
the country will not smile at our simplicity, 
in talking about what they understand 
much better than we do. 

What we know about farming is not 
much, but we know a good deal about city 
life, and from this side are able to make a 
comparison of the two. Any one who 
observes the successes and failures of men 
in this and other large cities, knows only 
too much of what comes from the general 
casting off of the vocation of agriculture by 
the young men of the country. It is a 
change from a calling reliable for thrift, to 
one that is uncertain and deceptive in 
promise. There is an immense difference 
between an occupation where one is always 
wanted, is never in the way of others, is at 
least independent of ruinous competition, 
and withal has the consciousness that, 
instead of living on the world, he is feeding 
the world ; and a condition where all these 
particulars are reversed, and where the 
whole history of the times promises the 
hoped-for independence to only about ten 
of every hundred who enter the strife. Of 
the remainder, statistics assure us that not 
more than one-half rise above the condition 
of employes, the majority of whom find 
their salaries too limited for the tastes of 
their families, and in many cases the real 
necessities of comfortable life. Of others, a 
few have the good sense to return to country 
life, and the large residue go — where? 

The Gospel ministry aside, the learned 
professions are over-crowded, and only a 
small percentage of those who embark in 
them succeed. The unsuccessful, especially 
if poor, have a sad time in getting through 
the world. In mercantile enterprise, which 
is frequently the longed-for goal of the boy 
tired of the farm, the case is certainly no 
better. The percentage of failures in busi- 
ness is enormous, and even the successful 
merchant is never beyond the vicissitudes 
inherent in trade. We seldom open a 
paper without seeing the account of some 
commercial break-up, and often where it 
least of all looked for. But in our 
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PT^llon worrand'Tor-gwing girlVllrill in dress- 
makS"printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 



and music. 
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agricultural districts you may go through 
an entire country without finding a man 
who has fallen from the condition of a pro- 
prietor to that of a laborer on the farm, or 
worse, to that of one going from farm to farm 
with the inquiry, " Do you want a hand ? " 
Bad habits, or notable incapacity for the 
common affairs of life, may bring a tiller of 
the soil down to this, but these causes aside, 
ordinary industry and care may be expected 
to keep him in place. 

And the farmer is measurably at ease in 
regard to the uncertainties of health, or the 
condition of those whom he expects to leave 
at death. This subject is one frequently 
upon the minds of the thoughtful. In a 
recent conversation with a city physician of 
extensive practice, he related the case of a 
book-keeper at about middle age, the father 
of a family, who was a frequent caller for 
treatment. "I have told him," said the 
physician, "that his symptoms are of the 
gravest character, and that he must leave 
his employment and go out into the open 
country for recovery. He said that was 
impossible ; that with his utmost economy, 
his salary as it came from month to month, 
was paid right out for the living of his fam- 
ily ; and he begs me piteously for relief here. 
I have replied, ' I will do all I can, but I 
can give you no hope without rest away 
from the city." He assured me that such a 
thing was quite out of the question, and if 



the only condition of relief, he has no choice 
but to toil at the desk until he dies. My 
heart is heavy for him, and for other cases 
of the kind constantly coming before me," 

But what can be done ? This much, at 
least: We can recite the facts, with their 
lesson of warning for those in comfortable 
rural homes whose fancies are becoming 
charmed overmuch with the idea of city 
life, and ask them if their fathers are ever 
driven to such straits. The farmer can at 
leaat, when the necessity is laid upon him, 
command time for indisposition or real 
sickness, and his family is meantime fed 
and clothed as usual ; and if death comes, 
his last hours are not embittered by the 
thought of their being cast out upon the 
world. 

This is not all. The employe is never 
sure in his place. Principals may fail, the 
business die out, or room must be made for 
some new favorite, " Do you regard your- 
self as established in your position?" was 
the inquiry made not long since of a sales- 
man of considerable standing in a mercan- 
tile house, "No sir; there is not an em- 
ploye in this city who feels himself estab- 
lished in his place — not one but lives in con- 
stant apprehension of his liability to be 
thrown out," How different is this from 
the condition of the farmer who can feel 
himself settled in his place for life! He 
does not pass his days under the feeling 
that any day may bring him a " notice to 
quit;" that his further services are dis- 
pensed with. 

It is true there are certain industrial em- 
ployments in this and other cities which are 
not overstocked with laborers, except in 
times of general depression, but youth en- 
amored by the distant glint of city domes, 
do not often strike out for these. What 
they want is something genteel ; something 
which will not soil their hands or clothing ; 
and above all, something which, according 
to their inexperienced fancy, is not work. 
Disappointed in finding this, save as they 
may be helped into exceptional preferment 
by influential friends, the great mass are 
obliged to resort to almost any employment 
and wages that offer. It is no longer a 
question of fancy or preference, but of the 
sternest necessity. Few of them, when they 
find their mistake, return to their old quiet 
homes. They are too proud to go back, or 
have become too disgusted with homely 
toil to resume it. Some of them may even 
be found behind the bars of the saloons, 
and here and there one has, by hook or by 
crook, picked up the means of setting up a 
small shop or groggery on his own account. 
Others — who knows where they are ? At 
least they are effectually hidden away from 
former acquaintances and better associa- 
tions. In the great maelstrom where the 
living lost of the city are, night prowlers of 
our streets, the dwellers in darkness, or in- 
mates of prisons, there may be found a full 
average of those who were once the joy and 
the hope of a happy home which might, in 
good time, have become their inheritance. 
Of all the interests to be advanced by the 
ennobling of husbandry, surely no other in 
importance reaches this in its influence 
upon the public morality and virtue. It is 
by no slip of the pen that we write it a pure 
and holy calling. It has nourished men 
into grand lives, and, as regards outward 
prosperity, where can one lay his hand to 
another calling which so certainly rewards 
pursuit, and this in no narrow sense? — New 
York Observer. 



The agricultural fairs in this State this 
year are more than ordinarily successful. 
The attendance at all of them is large, and 
the displays, as a rule, are such as do credit 
to the communities where they are held. 
The abundant pi'oducts of the season have 
made this part of the fair a great success. 
— Lawrence Journal,. 



Frnlt Crops In Engrland. 

It appears, from the reports in the British 
journals, that the fruit crops in England are 
quite similar in general productiveness to 
me same crops in this country. Apples are 
very light, except in a few localities ; plums 
and pears are a general failure ; peaches 
have done better; small fruits have been 
abundant. The English are looking for 
apples from America, and if we had them 
to spare they would undoubtedly bring a 
high price. Large supplies of good toma- 
toes have gone this year from this country 
to England, and have brought good prices. 



The Cawker City Echo makes this time- 
ly suggestion : " Farmers should make fire- 
guards within the next thirty days. No 
one knows that it will not be his hay, or his 
barn, which is burned to the ground first, 
and the grass will soon be dry enough to 
catch when the least spark falls in it. Use 
this timely caution, and it may be the saving 
of much property." 

Alexander Hamilton once said to an 
intimate friend : " Meu give me some credit 
for genius. All the genius I have is just 
this — when I have a subject on hand I 
study it profoundly. Day and night it is 
before me. I explore it in all its bearings. 
My mind becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the effort which I make is what the people 
call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of 
labor and thought," 

The newspaper men of the State have a 
valuable friend in Hon, Wirt W, Walton, 
of Topeka, formerly editor of the Winfield 
Courier, and present Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Schools. He is ever ready to 
post the fraternity about matters at the cap- 
ital city, and to aid them in various ways. 
He also attends to his official duties prompt- 
ly. Wirt is one of the young men that 
Kansas has a right to be proud of. — LaOygne 
Journal. 

Depth to Sow Wheat. 

Experiments in sowing wheat at different 
depths favor, in ordinary soils, one to two 
inches. Samples of pure seed sown one-half 
inch in depth came up in eleven days, 
seven -eighths of the seed germinated ; that 
sown one inch in depth came up in twelve 
days and all the seed germinating; two 
inches deep, seven-eighths of it came up in 
eighteen days ; three inches deep, three- 
fourths of it came up in twelve days ; four 
inches showed a growth of one -half, that 
came up in twenty -one days; five inches, 
only one-half grew and came up in twenty- 
two days ; while that planted six inches deep 
came up in twenty-three days, but only one- 
third germinated. 

Prairie Fires. 

It is time to commence preparing to pro- 
tect fences, stacks, etc., from prairie nres. 
Don't wait until the grass is entirely dead, 
but mow a wide strip around whatever 
needs protection, and as soon as the grass 
is dry enough, burn it. Many men will 
save a day's time by failing to do this, and 
lose hundreds of dollars worth of property 
when the fire comes down on them 'just 
when I wasn't expecting it," — and that is 
the time it always comes. Then don't de- 
lay. By immediate action, grass, fences, 
buildings, stacks and everything else can be 
saved from the devouring element that an- 
nually impoverishes so many, who, when 
overtaken by disaster, curse their luck when 
they alone are to bl.ame for lack of fore- 
sight. — Nationalist. 

A French physician recalls attention to 
the theory that it is a good plan to cry and 
groan when one is in serious pain._ Most 
people don't stop to inquire whether it is or 
not, but just do it. Yet there is a stoicism 
sometimes practiced by men and women, 
and even recommended to hurt children, 
which looks upon weeping when in pain as 
a sign of weakness. But m reality it is na- 
ture's way of relieving the pressure on the 
nerves produced by suffering. The French 
physician referred to tells of a man who re- 
duced his pulse from 126 to 60 in a few 
hours by giving full vent to his emotions. 
He says that the crying of children should 
not be too greatly discouraged. If it is 
systematically suppressed, the result may 
be St. Vitus dance, epileptic fits, or some 
other disease of the nervous system. 
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Our exchanges are getting fairly warmed 
up on the merits of candidates for county 
offices. Before long the italic fonts will be 
peppered through the columns with " Vote 
for Dusenberry for sheriflf," "Eemember 
next Tuesday," etc. 



The Kansas Pacific Railway Company is 
making a park near its line at North To- 
peka, and proposes to lay out and beautify 
three parks at Wamego. The policy is wise 
as well as beneficial to the community, and 
ihe management deserves credit. 



Press Changes. 

Cowley county: The Winfield Courier 
enlarges to an eight column paper, and uses 
smaller type than heretofore. 

Jefferson county: The iTaiwaa New Era 
changes editors, Levi B. Wilson retiring 
and A. W. Moore seizing the pencil. 

Sumner county : The firm of Abbott & 
Kelley, heretofore publishers of the Oxford 
Independ&ntf has dissolved and Mr. J. L. 
Abbott will continue the business. 

Phillips county : The Kirwin Chief has 
changed its firm name to McBride Brothers, 
editors and proprietors, Mr. W. H. McBride 
having taken an interest in that paper. 



Henry m. Stanley. 

The late discoveries of Henry M. Stanley 
are likely to lead to more important results 
than such explorations usually do. He has 
given to commerce a navigable river seven 
hundred miles long, and penetrating the 
heart of the richest continent on the globe. 
A short canal or transfer will have to be 
built around some rapids, and when this is 
done there is no reason why armed vessels 
fihould not open a speedy communication 
and growing trade with the interior. 

One thing is quite certain, though it may 
not happen for three hundred years to come, 
namely, that the star of empire will move 
farther west than America. If it is safe to 
guess at the designs of the Creator from his 
preparations, it is safe to fancy that when 
the American race has slopped over into 
Africa and turned its luxuriant jungles into 
farms, that continent, as compared with this, 
will then present the same unrivaled in- 
ducements to level-headed immigrants that 
Kansas now does when compared with such 
skim-milk States as Iowa, Illinois and the 
rest. The name of Henry M. Stanley will 
resound on the then Fourth of July occa- 
sions, and the prophetic soul of Horace 
Greeley will be kept everlastingly shouting 
through the columns of the enterprising 
press of that day : " Go west, young man ; go 
west. 



treats legislative enactments with a want of 
respect that is quite reprehensible in a law- 
abiding country. And it would be just like 
the contrariness of the beast for it to spoil a 
great many congressional speeches, and to 
withdraw an important plank from several 
platforms, by sinking to par. The great 
bulk of this year's harvest is yet to be 
marketed and exported, the manufacturing 
industries are quickening, the financial out- 
look is brightening all over the Union, and 
the European demand must inevitably con- 
tinue long enough to absorb our surplus. 
All the chances are that the price of gold 
will slowly but steadily decline, and it 
can't sink much lower without " interrupt- 
ing " the prize fight over resumption. 



Besnmptlon. 

While the various classes and degrees of 
statesmen are illuminating the world upon 
the advantages and disasters of resumption, 
it is quite possible that these gentlemen may 
wake up some fine morning to discover that 
the question had settled itself, and that the 
people were indifferently using specie or 
greenbacks as suited their convenience. As 
the matter of resumption really comes 
under the jurisdiction of the natural laws 
of trade, rather than those of Congress or 
conventions, such an event is not impos- 
sible; and as the premium on gold has 
touched so low a point as to be practically 
no premium at all, except on large amounts, 
the event is now actually happening all 
over the country. The price of gold, like 
the price of flour, pays no possible respect 
to the resolutions of conventions, and even 



Tlie Ijocust. 

Prof. C. V. Riley speaks in strong terms 
of the practical worth of the observations 
made by the National Commission this sea- 
son upon the habits of the Rocky Mountain 
locust. A good part of the dread occasioned 
by that insect arises from an ignorance of its 
mode of life. Seeing the damage done by 
it in some years, we are apt to add to that 
damage the further injury which would be 
done should it come a second or third year. 
If farmers knew in what years it would 
arrive, they could plant accordingly ; and if 
they knew that in certain other years it 
would not arrive, this knowledge of itself 
would measurably disarm the invader. The 
locust, like everything else, has its laws; 
and, by proper study and observation, 
these laws can be discovered. This is 
precisely what the Commission is work- 
ing at, and we are glad to know that it 
is achieving greater success than even its 
warmest advocates anticipated. No little of 
this success is fairly due to the ability and 
enthusiasm of Prof. Riley. He deservedly 
stands at the head of the entomologists of 
the United States, and his reputation has 
long since crossed the oceans. He has not 
his equal either as an original discoverer or 
as a ready and ingenious suggester of appli- 
ances for the destruction of injurious insects. 

There is sometimes a tendency upon the 
part of the public to demand that an ento- 
mologist shall prevent the ravages of insects. 
It would be quite as reasonable to demand 
that the signal service should prevent the 
destruction wrought by gales, or that a 
telegraph cable should prevent the ap- 
proach of epidemic cholera. Men don't 
expect either of these two results, simply 
because man cannot beat down the Almighty 
arm that strikes through the tornado and 
pestilence. Nevertheless, the mariner counts 
the warnings signaled from every station by 
old Probabilities as a boon of priceless 
value, and boards of health stand on the 
outer edge of harbors to do battle with 
approaching pestilence, thereby saving 
thousands of lives, just as the storm service 
has saved millions of property. 

Now, this much may fairly be asked at 
the hands of the entomologist, after he has 
been furnished with means for making 
proper observations ; and if he shall be able 
to determine the habits, the limit of breed- 
ing grounds, and the limit of invasion, 
certainly that science will have done as 
much for the trans-Missouri States as does 
the signal service for the commerce of the 
Lake States. And should it happen that 

the Commission, of which Prof. Riley was 
the originator and is the chief, should be 
able to accomplish still more than this, 
Kansas ought not to be tardy in recognizing 
the worth of such service or in awarding 
just praise. As a State we have a deep 
interest in this matter, and should spare no 
effort to ensure the fullest investigation of 
the habits of the only insect that has ever 
seriously damaged our crops or affected the 
tide of immigration. 



Indastrlal Art Edncatlon. No. I. 

There are persons who may not be able 
to see the force of reasoning from an sesthetic 
point of view, but there is a luminous power 
in figures which reaches the comprehension 
of every man. Capitalist and laborer can 
alike understand as simple a statement as 
this : It is much better for both one and the 
other that instead of sending to Europe an 
annual sura of over $130,000,000, we should 
keep the money at home. I'his economy 
can be practiced by manufacturing within 
our own borders the articles for which that 
amount is paid. 

I have before me the reports of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States for the past 
few years, and see that, notwithstanding the 
favorable balance between the total exports 
and imports, our imports of those articles in 
the manufacture of which art enters are in 
excess to the value of over $130,000,000 
annually. In glancing over the tables, I 
observe that the list of exports includes a 
number of articles representing large 
amounts of money, which are of a rough, 
coarse character, and with which the art 
element is but slightly connected. These 
articles are freight cars, agricultural imple- 
ments, coarse cotton prints, bulky machin- 
ery, sewing machines, etc. While in nearly 
all of the imported articles, the advantage 
of knowledge of art is directly and point- 
edly shown. 

For the last few years, the average yearly 
imports amounted, in round sums, in jew- 
elry, to over one million ; in fancy articles, 
to five millions; in silk manufactures, to 
twenty-five millions ; in lithographs, paint- 
ings and statuary, to one million; in 
watches, to two millions; in manufactures 
of hair, to one million ; in paper articles, to 
one million ; in earth, stone and china ware, 
to five millions ; in buttons, to two millions ; 
in musical instruments, to one million ; in 
books, to two millions ; in glass manufac- 
tures, to one million ; etc. These enormous 
sums of money are paid Europe because, in 
the main, she has better taste and more 
skilled mechanics than we. The laborers 
of our great cities starve during the winter 
months, while we send $130,000,000 to 
England, Germany and France every year 
for articles five-sixths of the value of which 
consists in taste and skill, and only one- 
sixth in materials. It is certainly not a 
point to be proud of that while the products 
of art industry form one-fourth of the grand 
total of imports, they only form four per 
cent or less of the grand total of exports. 

The manufactures for which a commu- 
nity should especially contend are those in 
which skilled labor counts for much and 
raw material for very little. As such man- 
ufactures require a good degree of intelli- 
gence for their successful prosecution, they 
yield the largest profits. The demand for 
the products of skilled and artistic labor, 
too, is not limited by the number of con- 
sumers, — as, for example, the demand for 
articles of food, — but only by their taste, 
and by their desire and ability to purchase. 
Our leading papers of to-day often speak 
with eagerness of a coming conquest in the 
market of the world, and are vociferous in 
the glorification of our energy, backbone, 
grit and wit. When the youthfulness of 
national life is considered, we have undoubt- 
edly done very much ; but as long as our 
export consists chiefly of raw materials and 
rough implements, we should rather glorify 
the richness of our soil and the fabulous 
treasures of our mountains. 

And not only from the stand-point of 
political economy should we advocate the 
manufacture of those articles, but the con- 
sideration of the culture, and all of that 
moral power which comes from education, 
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require us to instruct the rising generation 
so that these things shall be made within 
the United States. Furthermore, it is only 
the skilled labor of the multitude which 
will sufiice, and only a general industrial 
education of the multitude which will pro- 
duce such labor. It is not enough that 
there be a few men highly qualified for 
their work ; it is not enough that the artist 
work under the same roof with the artisan ; 
but artist and artisan should be united in the 
same person. The less the laborer resem- 
bles the machine, the better and cheaper 
will be the products of his labor. It is not, 
as generally supposed, the pauper labor, but 
it is the educated labor of Europe which 
America has to fear. 

We have invented much, but adorned lit- 
tle. Our inventive faculty exceeds that of 
perhaps every other people, but we have 
not had the advantages of artistic training. 
We have filled the world with useful labor- 
saving machinery without adding much to 
the sum of grace and beauty. The idea that 
art has any necessary relation to industry 
rarely enters into the minds of those most 
interested in the matter. If this condition 
of things is not changed, we shall go on in 
our subserviency to Europe. Art is not 
simply an amusement, something to delight 
the fancy of the idle and rich, or a pastime 
for school-girls getting up "water-colored 
humbug and wax-work bosh," as President 
Anderson puts it; but art is decidedly 
practical, and concerns the well-being of 
the laborer and the poor. Whenever art is 
applied to the simplest, commonest prod- 
ucts of labor, there will come order, intelli- 
gence, grace and increased value. 

But how can it be developed |^ The lead- 
ers of Prussia found years ago that, should 
their nation become predominant in the art 
of war, they must plant the " pickelhaube " 
on the head of every one of their citizens ; 
they must educate and drill every one of 
them in military tactics ; and they must call 
on every one to do his duty as a member of 
a great nation. The result is known. 
Should it not be just as logical to claim that 
if our nation is determined to take the lead 
in the production of articles for the world 
market, it must give every one of its labor- 
ers, mechanics, foremen, superintendents, 
etc., (and they form the majority of the 
nation,) an industrial art education ? , 5 

In universal industrial art education, I \ 
see the only remedy for our present subser- 
viency to Europe. I expect fully as much 
from it as some of our politicians do from 
their wooden horse, the protective tariff. — 
J.D. Walters. 
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Bob. iNGERSOLii says that cooking is one 
of the fine arts ; that it takes more sense to 
be a good cook than to be a good lawyer ; 
that he is both ; and that the frying of beef- 
steak should be made a penitentiary of- 
fense. 



Now is the time to give the fattening 
hogs all they will eat. Don't wait till the 
cold weather and autumn storms come, for 
they will gain but little then. See that 
they have plenty of pure water, and warm, 
dry sleeping quarters. Keep them shel- 
tered from storms and cold, if you would 
get a profit on the food you give them. 
Supply them with salt, ashes, and charcoal, 
and you will have but little to fear from the 
hog cholera. — Rural Wwld. 



Gov. Anthony has appointed T. C. 
Henry, of Abilene, Regent of the AgricuJ^ W 
ural College at Manhattan, in place ^1 
Lieut. Governor Salter, resigned. Tht' 
appointment reflects credit upon the excel- 
lent judgment of the Governor, and will be 
a good thing for the College. Mr. Henry 
is an educated, practical man, and knows 
what a college ought to be, having " been 
there" himself. No better appointment 
could have been made. — Enterprise Qazette. 
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TIMB-TABLB OP THE Ki P. RAILWAY. 
PA8SEN0BR ARRIVB8. 

Going East .....;;.... ll: 18 a. m. 

Going West „.; 4: 42 p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

Going Ea8t.i;....u 11:20 p. Mi, and 4:31 p. M. 

Going West 6 :30 A. m. atid 1 : 30 p. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 
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Bead the advertisement for club rates in another 
column. 



Prof. C. V. Riley was in Manhattan on Saturday 
of last week. 

The wife of Mr. T. T. Hawkes, the master me- 
chanic in the shop, arrived in Manhattan lately. 



President Anderson is in Topeka this week, 
attending a meeting of the Masonic Grand Chap- 
ter and Grand Lodge of the State. 



Two editorials and a letter fronl G. H. Failyer 
are crowded out this week. I'hey will appear in 
the next number. 



Prof. Kedzio spent two days in Topeka last 
week, in attendance upon the annual meeting of 
the Kansas Acadamy of Science. 

School District Boards about to issue bonds will 
find it fbr their interest to note the advertisement 
in this number calling for bonds. 
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Vtoi. Piatt intended to go to Wabaunsee yester- 
day to attend the silver wedding of his brother, 
Mr. Enoch Piatt, but was prevented from so doing 
by the rain. 

^ The ground is thoroughly soaked with water. 

yk It has rained every day this week, and the gentle 
drops still continue to fall as easily and as numer- 
ously as on Monday. Drouthy Kansas ! Ha, ha I 

Among the new varieties of wheat sown experi- 
mentally upon the College farm the present 
season, are Arnold's Gold Drop, Silver Chaflf and 
Golden Straw, the last two sorts having been 
received from the Department at Washington. 

The recent sales of live stock by the Farm 
Department are as follows: To F. Woodside, 
McPherson county, one Berkshire boar pig; to 
W. H. Sutphen, Dickinson county, one Essex sow 
pig; to Allen Wilson, Clay county, pair of Berk- 
shire pigs ; to W. Scofleld, Wabaunsee county, one 
Essex sow pig. The demand for good stock at 
moderate prices was never better than now ; only 
breeders will do well to remember that the popu- 
lar taste is more critical now than ten years ago, 
farmers generally understanding very well what 
cftnstitutes a good animal. 

We were glad to hear from our friend, Marion 

F. Leasure, a graduate of the class of 1876. He has 

been sick during the summer, but is well again, 

and has a profitable engagement for the winter, 

"thanks to the old College for furnishing me an 

m education of real value." He further says : " I 

«'V«annot explain to you how strangely I felt when 

' the Industrialist informed me that College had 

begun again, and I knew that I should return to it 

no more. That was indeed a sad thought. I had 

become more attached to the Institution than I 

realized while attending it." He sends his love to 

all the members of the Faculty and all his old 

friends. The best of success to you, Leasure. The 

Industrialist would be glad to hear from you 

often. ^__ 

In spite of the rain, the Websters held a very 
pleasant and profitable meeting Saturday evening. 
Messrs. E. Burr, J. G. Eckraan, J. Gist, J. F. 
McClure, 8. N. Peck and R. H. Wright were 
elected members of the Society. Mr. Eckman 
and Mr. Gist were initiated. 

The question, "Resolved, That the pen is 
mightier than the sword," was discussed by 
Messrs. Godfrey, Anderson and Eckman on the 
affirmative, and Messrs. Salter, Todd and Hickey 
on the negative. The decision was given in 
favor of the affirmative. 

Extemporaneous speaking followed with much 
interest. Mr. Wood declaimed and Mr. Mann read 
a selection. Question for debate at next meeting, 
" Resolved, That the farmer leads a better and 
more independent life than the mechanic." 

Reporter. 

Alpha Betas met as usual on Friday, Oct. 12th. 
By a spirited debate it was decided that intem- 
jiserance is a greater evil than war. Vol. 3, No. 1 
: W| the Oleaner, edited by Miss Josie Harper and 
IK^ A. Stewart, was then read. This number was 
Botten up largely by the efforts of the editors, and 
was fully up to the high standard which the 
auaner has always maintained. All appeared to 
enjoy it hugely, especially when the jokes were 
not about themselves. Old members are invited 
to send articles to the Gleaner in care of A. A. 
Stewart. Miss Grade Parker and A. H. Stiles 



were elected to edit the next number, to be read 
in two weeks. 

Under the head of new business, G. L. Piatt was 
granted a withdrawal card, B. B. Smith was 
initiated, and the name of C. J. Reed proposed. 
There was an unusual number of visitors present, 
among whom we noticed Prof. Piatt and wife. 

8. H. W. 



The Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance 
of Kansas held its annual meeting in Manhattan 
last Wednesday. Although the weather was unfa- 
vorable, a goodly number of representatives was 
present. No organization in Kansas has grown as 
much during the past year as has this one. Great 
credit is due the Past Grand Worthy Patriarch, 
John A. Allen, and Hon. Albert Griffin for their 
untiring and self-sacrificing labors in the cause of 
temperance. There are others, of course, who have 
worked hard and deserve credit accordingly, but 
to no two persons is the order so much indebted 
for the strength and favor which it has gained 
during the year as to those above named. The 
order is in a prosperous condition, and if the 
cause which it champions is as ably advocated and 
vigorously prosecuted this year as it was last, the 
Sons of Temperance will be a permanent institu- 
tion in Kansas. We cannot give a report of the 
proceedings of the Grand Division, but the follow- 
ing is a list of the officers elected : Grand Worthy 
Patriarch, Rev. R. Wake, of Manhattan; Grand 
Worthy Associate, Mrs. Helen M. Barnes, of Cedar 
Creek, Riley county ; Grand Scribe, A. A. Stewart, 
of Manhattan; Grand Treasurer, John A. Allen, 
of Manhattan; Grand Chaplain, J. C. Mayos, of 
Wild Cat, Riley county ; Grand Conductor, Preston 
Gates, of Wakefield; Grand Sentinel, Frank 
Waring, of Zeandale, Riley county. 

USB AND ABUSE OP LABOR. 

The following paper was presented for class 
discussion by a member of the class in Political 
Economy : 

Every animated being labors in his peculiar 
way. •Even the oyster, which seems at the first 
glance to be the very personification of idleness, 
has an allotted task to perform ; and though his 
sphere is not very extensive, yet to him it is all 
the world. We find that to each being, whether 
high or low in the scale of nature, great or small 
in size, are given a body and mind exactly 
adapted to its own manner of labor, which it per- 
forms with unerring precision. The doctrine that 
we must " live to labor and labor to live " applies 
with as much force to the sportive grasshopper as 
to man. As we see wider fields of labor, we also 
see the adaptability proportionally increased. In 
man we find the widest range of adaptability, 
and, accordingly, we find him best fitted for labor. 
His more perfectly developed brain gives him a 
power of thought much above other creatures. 
We thus see that labor is a divine edict which it 
is a sin (o avoid. Our physical and mental health 
can only be preserved by constant exercise of 
body and mind. By labor alone can we obtain 
the means of sustenance and those objects for 
which we have a desire. It is more pleasant than 
complete idleness, as all can testify. The use of 
labor, then, is to obtain health, happiness, pleas- 
ure and, with these, contentment : without either 
of these life would indeed be an aching void. 
What better or more productive use could we 
make of anything, or what better results could 
follow ? 

The greatest abuse of labor occurs when it is 
pushed to excess. It then produces results 
exactly opposite from those of labor in modera- 
tion. It becomes a form of intemperance, and 
should be regarded and treated as such. Another 
abuse of labor is when it is blindly applied with- 
out being properly directed by Intelligence and 
reason. This is the case when simple manual 
labor is employed which could be rendered many 
times more productive by the use of proper 
machinery. 

Senator H. P. Dow, of Riley county, was in town 
last week, and purchased a windmill of Sharrard 
& Thomas.— WalervUle Telegraph. 



the neatest paper In the State, and every farmer 
in the State ought to take a copy. 

Kansas has had more county fairs this fall than 
ever before, but from none of them have we seen 
so many flattering notices as ours, which speaks 
well for Riley county and the officers of the Asso- 
ciation. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

The Industrialist, of Manhattan, has our 
thanks for a complete list of the newspapers of 
Kansas. The list embraces 183 papers.— Z-om«d 
Herald. 

The Industrialist, at Manhattan, will please 
accept the thanks of this office for a list of the 
Kansas newspapers. We find that on this list 
there are 183 papers published in this State.— i<7or- 
ence Herald. 

We are under many obligations to the Manhat- 
tan Industrialist for a printed list of all the 
newspapers published in the State. It is a very 
neat little supplement, and very handy for refer- 
ence. — Cowley County Telegram. 

The Industrialist, published at the Agricult- 
ural College at Manhattan, issues a neat supple- 
ment, in which is a list of all the newspapers pub- 
lished in Kansas, with name of the editor. It is 
very neatly arranged and worthy of preservation. 
— Kansas J^ar. 

In another column of this paper see advertise- 
ment of State Agricultural College. This institu- 
tion, under the management of President Ander- 
son, is becoming deservedly popular, and is enti- 
tled to the hearty support of the friends of prac- 
tical education every where.— O^ord IndependhU. 

The Manhattan Industrialist of September 29 
had a list of all the papers published in the State, 
the frequency of their issue, and the names of 
their editors and publishers. The Industrialist 
took pains to obtain a correct and full list. It is 
entitled to praise for accomplishing its object.— 
LaOygne Journal. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the Industrialist's school at Manhat- 
tan. We believe in work and education. At our 
Agricultural College they combine the two, and 
John A. Anderson is one of the best managers we 
ever knew. The dignity of labor and the benefits 
of knowledge are scientifically combined, and it is 
just the place for the growth and development of 
true genuine American citizens. We cannot im- 
agine such a thing as a spoony milksop graduating 
at Manhattan. It is a thoroughly American insti- 
tution. — Thayer Headlight. 

DIBBOTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



ENTERPRISE ITBMS. 

There were more mad women at the baby show 
during the Fair than it has ever been our lot to see 
before. 

H. W. Williams, of Ashland, got the blue ribbon 
at the Fair for the largest peach. It was an Octo- 
ber seedling, measured 10^ inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed lOJ^ ounces. It was a whopper. 

The appointment of T. C. Henry, of Abilene, as 
Regent of the Agricultural College, could hardly 
have been improved upon. Mr. Henry under- 
stands agriculture himself, and knows what kind 
of an education is most needed by a farmer. 

NATIONALIST ITBMS. 

Geo. Wake expects to start for Williamsburg 
next week, to teach school. He will be gone all 
winter. 

The grain fields in all the country around town 
never were looking so finely. These late rains 
are just what was needed. 

The new stone school-house is lifting its mighty 
walls and proclaiming that next year there will 
be a comfortable place for the children. 

The Industrialist comes to us this week en- 
larged and much improved in appearance. It la 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a " high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required In the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College ; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unlesk otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools. In both the literary and indnstrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged «1 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 



place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of 812 per term, or seventy-five cents per week, 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small Bum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education Is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured In Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students 'desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor. — Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor In those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the Interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remunerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests require, and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ton 
cents an hour. 

AMOUNT EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asCed : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled In farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
frained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
Information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further information apply to Jno A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



ttcliool District Bonds.— School District 
W Boards about to Issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market .price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-*' 



Wood and Coal Wanted.— Sealed propo- 
sals will be received by the undersigned, 
until October 27th, 1877, for the delivery of wood 
and coal at the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
The kind and quality of the article proposed to be 
furnished must be designated In the proposal. 
Proposals will be considered lor any portion of 
the amount needed. The right is reserved to 
reject any or all bids. ^^^ 

Secretary Board of Regents. 
Manhattan, October 17, 1877. 27-2w 
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Buildings. 

This engraving gives a 
good idea of the relative 
situation of the several 
buildings used by the Ag- 
ricultural College, and, so 
far as can be done in the 
apace, a fair notion of the 
appearance of the build- 
ings. The one on the right 
is at present known as the 

COLLEGE BUILDING, 

though it is only tempora- 
rily used as such. It was 
built before our day, and 
was designed as one wing 
of an extensive barn. It 
is 42x100 feet, two stories 
high, and, besides the 
chapel, contains nine 
rooms which are used by 
the literary departments 
for recitation purposes. 

THE NEW BARN 

is not shown upon the cut, 
but is situated about five 
hundred feet northeast of 
the College building, and| 
is of the same size. It is' 
admirably adapted to its 
purpose, furnishing com- 
plete accommodations for 
forty head of cattle and the 
horses needed on the farm. 
About five hundred feet 
south of the College build- 
ing stands the 

MECHANICAL BUILDING, 

which is 38x102 feet and 
two stories high. The 
whole of the lower floor is 
used as a carpenter shop 
and is filled with benches, 
saws, lathes, etc. The up- 
per floor furnishes three 




Mechanical Building. Horticultural Building. 
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rooms for the Department 
of Instrumental Music, two 
for the Sewing Depart- 
ment, one for the Tele- 
graph Department, and 
one for the Printing De- 
partment. 

Immediately north of the 
Mechanical building is the 

BLACKSMITH SHOP, 

20x40, containing two 
forges and the necessary 
tools for working iron. It 
is not shown in the cut, 
and is the only wooden 
building on the grounds, 
all the rest being stone. 

One hundred feet east of 
the Mechanical is the 

i ;r -= ^ :g HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

.31x80 feet, one story and a 
high basement. The main 
floor contains two lecture 
rooms, with apparatus 
cases; and the basement, 
in addition to cellars, fur- 
nishes a large working 
room for class practice. 

I One hundred and fifty 
feet south of the Mechan- 

, leal building stands the 

! LABORATORY, 

I cross form, 109x109 feet, 
,one story. It contains a 
lecture room, ofiice, bal- 
ance room, physical labo- 
ratory, two large chemical 
laboratories, and a kitchen 
laboratory. The 

NEW COLLEGE BUILDING 

will be situated one hun- 
dred feet south of the Lab- 
oratory. The Practical 
Agricultural wing will be 
completed next summer. 
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The Press on tbe Agrrlcultnral College. 



A superior institution of le&TDing.— Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind In the State.— JeweH 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West. — Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of.— Jibrmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical educaXion.— Wirifield Courier. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State. — Tola Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Hutchinson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— Osoflie City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner. — Gametl Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country- 
Its students all speak well of it. — Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural." —.dtoa 
News. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers. — Beloit 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Cbwcorrfia 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Cbwcordta 
ExposUor. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— J^ZA 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after lile.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion .-/Jodg'e City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
e&VLC&iioji.— Augusta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— CAawe County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
eA\xca.Xioii. —Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— Harvey County News. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
fhpir voung men or women from home to school, 
Bhould address the President.- yroy Bulletin. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
«inllar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ?en-fold return to the State.-.l/ma Blade. 

No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
seted of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.-^Worodo Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
♦«nn and should be well supported, especiafy by 
those "ivS in this part of the SUte.-Abilene 
Chronicle, 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 

!.M5nai Mlucation. one that will be useful to a 
C or iiri no maUer what vocation he or she 
'^°^ MlrZ Its course is particularly adapted 
S?^fame«' s"ns and i^uglters.-Ckase County 
Leadtr. 



Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and course 
are sufliciuiit for furnishing an education equal 
to any of the eastern States. — Cherry Vale Leader. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— /yar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education. — Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers. — Jewell 
County Diamond. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers. — 
Lawrence Standard. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should bo receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— .<4<cAi*on 
Patriot. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success. — 
Garnett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating In the higher branches. — 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend. — Oreai 
Bend Democrat. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of tbe kind in the 
W&%t.—Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limitod means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere." 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches. — Peabody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot, find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This Is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers. — North Topeka THmies. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College. — Lyons Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this affords every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study. — Chetopa Advance. 



This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a i>ractical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school. — Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages. — Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefi t to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State. — Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in oiFering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction ih.OT&.— Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value (o those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— £/Me Rapids Times. 

One of tbe great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es — at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life. — Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— .Hbtoard City 
Courant. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be. — Wichita Beacon. 

Offters superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the afiairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time. — Neosho 
County Record. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses.— JVeo«Ao Falls Post. 
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TIJIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing ; and in Book-Keeping. 

farmer's COURSE. \ 

Building on this foundation, the special object ^ 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a ' 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture ; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable tbe 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
49-T1JITION ABSOIiVTEL.YFRE£l-%S&^ ^ 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos anr • 
organs in the Musical Department; and a charg#'-»T 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar:- Fall Term began August 23d, and 
will close December 23d, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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r INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

d Not the least of the things of which Kansa.s has 

H a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 

I system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 

I I was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ijl ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
' plenty, the State has steadily developea and care- 
'' fully fostered its various educational agencies. 

, In addition to its munificent endowment of tiie 

> public schools, it has provided higher institutions 

I for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 

I normal schools for the special training of public 

I, school teachers; a university for the education of 

It those proposing to enter the professions of law, 

H medicine or theology ; and an agricultural college 

1^ for the practical education of those who will 

ni engage In any of the "industrial professions or 

Wl pursuits," as distinguished from the "learned pro- 

m) fessions." The relative demand for the three 

I ,u forms of education is indicated by the proportion 

• in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 

I tions, as shown by the last United States census. 

I Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 

[, tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 

> follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.13= 1.13 

'' Professional education: 

, Ministers 0.43 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.73== 1.71 

Lf Industrial education : 

I'. In agriculture 59.13 

I ' In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

I In personal service 13.89 

I In trade and transportation 9.51=97.16 

I 100.00 

I AGBICULTUKAL COLLEGE. 

I I , Recognizing the need for an education which 
[• ft should especially prepare the rising generations 
iiit-^ for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
It -' Tocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
tk'. of each iiundred of its citizens, the first institution 
I '^ endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
I Agricultural College, so named because ()f the fact 
I. that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
ll' the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
11' ural" College, is apt to mi.slead those who are not 

familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
A every semi-occasioually some exceedingly bril- 

1 liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 

covery of a mare's nest by shooting off the origi- 
U nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 

" or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 

cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
I woman is entitled to such an industrial education 

^ as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 

£ iHgly, that these trades are taught for her benefit, 

<Vn accordance with the design of Congress. 
ENDOWMENT. 

''. ^ '' The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
i. land, all of which had been sold at date of last 

i report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 

\ The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 

\^ In school bonds, and the securities in hand 

W amounted to $2-38,101.28 by last report. The an- 

i nual income from this endowment is about $20,- 

J 000, out of which all expenses of instruction are 

1 paid. The only aid received from the State is 

i for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 

'I the conditions of the congressional grant. This 

' is the only one of the State's institutions which is 

not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It Is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 

't county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 

|l Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 

I valley which runs through the finest agricultural 

I State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 

L with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 

m , cation with every quarter. 

Y ' COURSE OF STUDY. 

I The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 

ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
f irofessional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
igent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
painter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
1 are tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 

ough instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
I the following sciences as essentially useful to an 

k Intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 

■ Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 

P ' any Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 

I A, /*cape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 

r 3 %Si Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology, 
I j'y -rtf^Moeralogy, Zoology, Meteorology, Agricultural 
i ^/ ^rfSuSmlstry, Political Economy, Practical Law and 
I Loiric It has an equally practical and effective 

I > course for the education of woman as a woman, 

I instead of as a man, and as a worker instead of as a 

I butterfly. Then, it has a well-stocked farm and 

L nursery, and well-equipped shops, forgiving boys 

I nractice in farm and nursery work, and in wood 

r and iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 

making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



Prentls In Europe. 

We make the following extracts from 
Prentis' last letter in the Topeka Comrmn- 
wecdth which appear a great deal better in 
their original " setting " than out of it : 

I do not care to climb, and have always 
thought Mr. Longfellow's young man, " Ex- 
celsior," was a lunatic. The joys of snow- 
blinded eyes, sore lungs, thumping hearts 
and blistered legs, to say nothing of an in- 
voluntary trapeze performance over the edge 
of a cliff four thousand feet high, have 
never impressed me. So I did not " do " 
Switzerland. And yet I would say for the 
benefit of constitutionally timid and lazy 
persons like myself, that a tour through Swit- 
zerland is not absolutely dreary and joyless, 
even without an alpenstock or hob-nailed 
shoes, or a knapsack, or a cane with the 
names of all the elevations in Switzerland 
inscribed on it. One can appreciate the 
" purple peaks that tear the drifting skies 
of gold," though looking up from the green 
valley that rests like a bird's nest amid the 
glorious mountains that rise, first green, then 
purple, then gray, then white and shining 
like the gates of the New Jerusalem. Not 
a charm of blue lake or white and waving 
rainbow girt waterfall, or mysterious gla- 
cier or winding road, or village set like a 
jewel in the brow of the mountain need be 
lost, even though the traveler be the very 
quietest person in the world and destitute of 
the least ambition for "doing" anything. 
Having " unpacked my heart " of these 
" views " I will begin our travels in another 
paragraph. ***** 

It was a long ride over a magnificent 
road, up — up — all the way for miles, 
though at times the rise was imperceptible. 
We passed from the shores of one little 
lake to those of another ; a sort of rosary of 
lakes. The mountains rose close on the one 
hand, and just across the lake or the nar- 
row green valley on the other. The base of 
the mountain is covered with pines or other 
forest trees, and these are protected by law, 
as they protect the country below from the 
avalanches. Nevertheless, you see the long 
tracks of these descents like a seam on the 
mountain side at not infrequent intervals. 
It is astonishing at what angles trees will 
grow. The pines stand thick where it 
seems as if the earth must infallibly slip. 
Above the line of forest extend in many 
instances miles of pasture land, for where 
the tree gives up the attempt the humble 
grass provokes grim nature with a smile. 
Sometimes the grass grows to the verv sum- 
mit, but generally the sky line is broken by 
a succession of sharp peaks, giving that saw- 
like appearance which in our mountains is 
indicated by the word "sierra." These 
sharp points are called by the Swiss, " nee- 
dles," and it is said that they are crumbling 
and breaking away, and I have an idea that 
in the good time coming, say in a billion 
years or such a matter, the face of nature 
will be calmer and brighter and more 
peaceful ; rain will fall where is the burn- 
ing desert now ; the volcanoes will be extin- 
guished, and in that golden time when earth 
is what Eden was, and even church choirs 
have ceased to fight, the rugged outlines of 
the Alps will have greatly changed, and the 
"needles" will have lost their points, and 
the victorious grass will wave in triumph 
where now is the bare and lightning-splin- 
tered rock. This description and prediction 
applies only to the lower Alps ; of Mont 
Blanc, the Matterhorn, the Jungfrau, and 
that style of mountain, I have little hope. 
Immense in surface; traversed by tremen- 
dous gorges, the dark shadows of which may 
be seen miles away, crowned with eternal 
snow ; cold, proud, and looking down on 
other mountains, they will never be amel- 
iorated, but will ever remain magnificent 
solitudes, broken only by adventurous Eng- 
lishmen with a passion for breaking their 
necks. ****** 

Two score people were gathered in the 
church, when the ringing of a bell announced 
that the organist had taken his place. 
Outside was hot, toiling, dirty, common- 
place, ugly Fribourg. Within was dimness 



and coolness and stillness, until the music 
broke the silence and woke the echoes of the 
vaulted arches. With the first note the 
outer world, so drear and hard, seemed far 
away, and we were in the green valley 
amid the everlasting mountains. It was 
sunshine and song for awhile, and we heard 
near or far, full or faint, the notes of the 
Alpine horn ; then the thunder muttered in 
the distance ; then the pine tops shivered 
and sighed ; then a mysterious wind seemed 
to sweep through the space above our heads, 
and there was the sound of falling rain. 
Anon came the storm in all its fury and 
the organ crashed and roared till women 
turned pale, and then, most wonderful of 
all, one heard above the fury of the storm, 
voices, like the voices of human beings lost, 
calling, calling, calling in notes of entreaty 
and despair. No other instrument made by 
man have ever I heard that had such a 
human voice as the great organ at Fribourg. 
This wonderful performance lasted an hour, 
and closed with a clangor as of the shutting 
of silver doors upon music that had come 
once and would never come again. 

Everything had a new light after we left 
the church, and we were miles away before 
we ceased to hear in our " mind's ear " — for 
I suppose the mind has an ear as well as an 
" eye" — the music of the organ. It was a 
preparation for the beauteous sight when 
Lake Leman shining in the sun burst upon 
our vision, skirted by the vine-clad slopes. 
******** 

A few hours sufficed for Chamouine and 
Mont Blanc. I will return to Chamouine 
when the present village has been justly de- 
stroyed by avalanche for extortion, and I 
will ascend Mont Blanc when it can be done 
by railway. 

These last words may seem to indicate 
that some feeling of regret followed the brief 
week I spent in Switzerland, but this is not 
true. On the contrary it left bright memo- 
ries, and will brighten, as do apples, when 
come the colder days of life. Should I live 
to be very old — which heaven forbid — 
when the sun above is no longer bright and 
warm ; when the few faces of the dear ones 
left shall be dim; when I shall forget the 
things of yesterday, even names that I have 
repeated a thousand times ; even in that last 
scene, when the poor, old faded curtain is 
about to fall, I believe that I shall live over 
again the days of my pilgrimage, young 
days, bright days, " Swiss Days." 

Farmers, Educate Tour Sons. 

The larger number of our farmers of to- 
day make no effort to conceal the fact that 
as good business men, as model farmers and 
worthy of imitation by the rising genera- 
tion, they are not by any means a success. 
Not a season passes in their experience on 
the farm but it occurs to them once or more 
that some very necessary point in their 
education as agriculturists has been neg- 
lected ; their inability to deviate with any 
certainty of success from the old groove in 
which their fathers before them traveled is 
felt, and this w*nt of a proper knowledge to 
accomplish something other than is con- 
tained in the old routine is a constant check 
upon progression. 

Now, farmers, you feel that you have lost 
much in not being properly educated to per- 
form the duties of your profession, and the 
question here arises, will you allow your 
sons to grow to manhood deprived of these 
necessary privileges? Give the boys a 
chance to show what they are made of. 
Send them to an agricultural school. We 
have one right here in our own State. It 
is yet a young institution and its curriculum 
perhaps is not just what it should be, but we 
feel confident that it will improve just in 
proportion to the encouragement it receives 
and before long be an institution of learning 
that we will be proud of. Some of you will 
sav, we are no| able to send our boys to a 
school away from home. Now, there is 
just where you are mistaken. We have a 
plan to present which will fill the bill 
exactly, and you will not feel that it has 
cost you a cent. Take your boy with you 
some day to the lot where your swine are 



feeding, and say to him, "Son, I have been 
thinking of making an effort to send you to 
an agricultural school that you may have a 
thorough knowledge of farming. I am not 
able to furnish the money to pay your 
expenses, but right over there are two nice 
sows which I will give you ; make what 
you can out of them and I will make up the 
balance." Take our word for it, in nine 
cases out of ten the boy will jump at such a 
chance, and he will take such care of those 
80W.S and their pigs that in one year he will 
have made enough money to pay for a good 
education at the Agricultural College. It 
will surprise you to see what care will be 
taken of the pigs, and John will not feed 
them from your crib either, but he will take 
some out-of-the-way corner on the farm and 
raise enough to do it. 

Again we say, give the boys a chance 
and they will be the comfort and blessing of 
your old age. — Spirit of Kansas. 

]>on>t Sell the Farm. 

" Stick to the farm " are words when earn- 
estly spoken that have a double meaning in 
Kansas. At present the farm may have few 
attractions for the family that, in many in- 
stances, have seen better days. But trees 
will grow up around a home if the people 
have any desire to preserve them and make 
them beautiful by care and cultivation ; so 
will collections gradually stray into the 
house ; and if the " guid wife " has the 
knack of arrangement, she can make the 
home, humble though it be, a pleasant and 
cheerful place. Indefatigable industry will 
surmount difficulties and smooth down hills 
of obstacles ; on the farm it will cause plants 
to multiply and groves to flourish, for nature 
furnishes lavishly of her resources to a.ssi8t 
the busy husbandman. In a few years the 
Kansas prairie farmer's home will resemble 
a little villa, where now in many places a 
plain board shanty on an exposed hill greets 
the vision. This is already being realized 
in our own country. To those who were 
familiar with the comfortless board shanty 
of the homesteader a few y.ears ago, the 
house, the stabling and above all the nur- 
sery of growing trees surrounding them on 
the home of our former homestead settlers, 
are evidences of a wonderful change, yet 
this improvement will be far surpassed in 
five years of the future. 

Then why sell the farm which so much 
toil and hardship has caused to bud like the 
rose. Keep it, live under its protecting 
shelter. You protected it when in its rude- 
ness and squalor it was a by-word — " the 
dwelling place of a homesteader; " — it will 
soon have the resources within its bounds 
to protect you and keep your family in 
abundance and comfort. — Council Orove Re- 
pvhlican-Demo<Tat. 

OrKanlzed Euili^ratlon. 

That the labor troubles in the East will 
result in an immense immigration to the 
Western States is most evident. Meetings 
are being held in all large cities, societies 
are being formed, companies are being or- 
ganized, with the object of bringing people 
to settle upon and cultivate our unoccupied 
lands. Kansas will undoubtedly get the 
largest share, and will thus reap the bene- 
fits of the judicious advertising she has 
had. One colony has just taken 2,900 acres 
of land in Edwards county. We are glad to 
note that these colonists all make provision 
for at least one year's support independent 
of what they may raise. This is as it should 
be. Also, they make provision for plenty 
of implements, teams, seed, etc. With such 
preparation they can hardly fail to succeed. 

In Pennsylvania, Congress will be asked 
to make an appropriation to aid emigration 
by furnishing each family with means to 
support them a year, the amount to be a lien 
on the property and to be repaid with a small 
interest. Whatever be the different plans 
and schemes, one thing is certain — the 
Western States will be enriched. — Latvrence 
Tribune. '__ 

The wheat crop in one of the districts of 
the Argentine Republic, has been destroyed 
through an invasion of locusts. 
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Rain ? Well, yes — some I Good for the 
wheat ? Well, rather — just a few ! I 



We are under many obligations for the 
exceedingly kind notices of the College and 
its work recently made by the press. 



We were glad to receive a call from Mr. 
John Coulter, of the Times, Leavenworth, 
who " did " the College under the guidance 
of Mr. Clair Patee. The Times is one of 
the best dailies in the State, and has a habit 
of saying what it pleases in a vigorous way. 



The first thing we know Kansas will be 
too little; the land will all be sold; the 
wild acres waving with grain; the rail- 
roads double-tracked; money at four per 
cent; newspapers invariably paid for in 
advance ; and nothing left for us except to 
take in the Indian Territory and New Mex- 
ico ; — unless this immigration is stopped. 



Some day we hope that Kansans will be 
saying any number of gustatorily nice 
things, as their lips are patting the flaky 
morselp of California salmon bred in the 
Kansas. And when that day comes, the 
Hon. D. S. Long, of Ellsworth, who has 
received one million of salmon eggs from 
the Pacific, and expects to hatch them in 
the Smoky, will be lovingly remembered . 



Gov. Anthony has issued, in pamphlet 
form, a statement relating to the claims of 
the State of Kansas for money expended for 
the United States in maintaining the militia 
during the war and Indian invasions. It 
presents the facts and reasons why Congress 
should reimburse the State, and is designed 
for use in that body. Besides being admira- 
bly adapted to its purpose, it has a charm 
for the general reader, arising from the his- 
toric memories which it awakens, and from 
the takingness of the style in which it is 
written. 



Kind words are golden, and the Indus- 
TRiAliiST is made rich by the good will and 
good wishes so strongly expressed by the 
editorial fraternity. In its way it has tried 
to advance the true interests of Kansas, as 
well as of the Institution which it repre- 
sents. So far from finding its vanity in- 
creased by the hearty words of those whose 
good opinions are rightfully accounted true 
praise, it is only stimulated thereby to a 
firmer determination to become more wor- 
thy of them. And that is the best evidence 
it can give of its high appreciation of the 
judgnaent of the craft. 



One of the men of whose pen Kansas 
has a right to be proud, is Capt. Henry 
King. His sketches have quite as much 
individuality, more piquancy, and a finer 
flavored wit than have Bret Harte's. He is 
as true to his particular nature as is Mark 
Twain to his nature ; and is as much the 
product of Kansas life as are' Harte and 
Twain of California life. His best field is 
that of the magazine, where he cannot fail 
to win a lasting success. As Web Wilder — 
another Kansas original, wherever he may 
happen to be — used to say, Henry King is 
" one of our things," and Kansas will not 
voluntarily part with its "undivided inter- 
est," to any State, in the present and future 
reputation of i ts " contributor to Scribner." 

Press ClianireA* 

From its first number to the present one, 
the INBUOTRIALIST has received such 



hearty and uniform kindness at the hands 
of Kansas papers, that we earnestly desire 
to do any thing within our power that may 
be of the slightest benefit or even conven- 
ience to the craft. For this reason we 
shall continue to publish each week such 
changes in the Kansas press as come to 
our notice ; and will be glad to forward our 
supplement of Sept. 29th, which contained 
the full list, and Subsequent corrections, to 
any Kansas publisher. 

Lyon county: The Inter-State, by the 
Inter-State Publishing Company, Humboldt. 
Haven't seen it yet, — " X." 

Barton county: Mr. J. T. Flint retires 
from the editorial chair of the Arkansas 
Valley Democrat, Fugate & Smith, publish- 
ers. Great Bend. 

Cherokee county : J. J. Chatham and G. 
T. Brufiey have begun the publication of 
the "Empire City Daily Echo," at Empire 
City. Chatham is very apt to get up some 
original sounds, as well as echoes. 



Cantlon to Kansas Tree Planters. 

Dwarf Fruit Trees. 



Under this head are placed the dwarf 
apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry. With 
the single exception of the pear, the whole 
outfit may be considered and treated by tree 
planters as worthless, having failed in all 
the points claimed in their favor,— viz., 
hardihood, early and profuse productive- 
ness, beauty and excellence of the fruit, — as 
tested with the standard class. 

We make the above statement upon prac- 
tical knowledge, and from our own experi- 
ence and extensive observations, and would 
caution all novices in the fruit growing 
pursuit to give no heed to the flattering 
representations of peddlers offering this class 
of trees. Disappointments will surely fol- 
low ali such investments. Nice, healthy, 
standard trees can be obtained at our home 
nurseries at from eight to twelve cents each, 
and by a careful selection of varieties fruit 
can be had earlier and of a much finer qual- 
ity than from any dwarfs, for which the 
swindling rates of thirty, forty, fifty and 
oven one dollar are asked by unscrupulous 
agents and peddlers. 

E. Gale, Pres. State Hort. Society. 

G. C. Beaokett, Secretary. 



A Conundrum. 

Say, you Industrialist man, who is 
that fellow on horseback, talking to the 
man with the cane, in the Agricultural Col- 
lege cut? — Oalena Miner. 

That is General Grant, and the gentle- 
man with the cane is President Hayes. 
Grant is saying, " Hayes, I received a West 
Point education, which is far more practical 
than the classical stuff" taught in the profes- 
sional colleges. But when I had to become 
a tanner in order to make a living, I real- 
ized, more fully than men usually do, the 
necessity of that kind of an education which 
qualifies a boy to support himself from the 
start as a successful farmer, mechanic or 
business man. When less than three per 
cent of our citizens become lawyers, doctors 
or ministers, there is no justice whatever in 
depriving the other ninety -seven of an edu- 
cation adapted to their work. Hence, I 
am heartily in favor of a ' practical * as dis- 
tinguished from a 'professional' education. 
My sympathies are with the masses every 
time. Now, these Kansas chaps have a 
more sensible notion about a practical edu- 
cation, and are executing this plan more 
directly and eflfectually than any of the 

other States, — which isn't surprising after 
the way that State knocked the Centennial 
persimmon. And my advice is that they 
fight it out on this line if it takes a dozen 
summers." Hayes replies : " I fully agree 
in that opinion, and yonder goes Stanley 
Matthews, in my buggy, to say so to the 
Industrialist.'' Grant — " Has Stanley 
heard from Ohio?" 



Vocal Music. 

Man was intended for a musical being. 
The great delicacy and flexibility exhibited 
in the construction of his vocal organs, in 
connection with those of the ean, prove this. 
The vocal chord is capable of such a diver- 
sity in the rapidity of its vibrations as to 
produce a difference in the pitch of the 
voice of three or four octaves, while the ear 
is so constructed that when two or more 
voices are heard at the same time, having a 
certain mathematical ratio in the rapidity 
of their vibrations, a pleasing sensation is 
produced upon the ear which we call har- 
mony. This would never have been the 
case if the voice had been intended only for 
the purpose of articulation. The ability to 
produce musical sounds is a talent given us 
by our Creator, and one which we are under 
the same obligations to improve as we are 
any of our other useful faculties. 

Music should be cultivated on account of 
the pleasure it affords. It is our privilege 
to avail ourselves of all the means of inno- 
cent enjoyment within our reach. Much 
real, solid pleasure can be taken by uniting 
our voices with others in song, and this 
pleasure is increased just in the ratio in 
which we cultivate our voices and ears to 
discriminate a pure, perfect tone. For the 
members of a family, around the home cir- 
cle, to unite their well-trained voices in a 
beautiful song, is one of the most agreeable 
things we can imagine. It adds to their 
happiness, to their cheerfulness, and pre- 
vents discordant elements from entering. 
Music should then be cultivated as an 
amusement for the young. It is said that 
young people will have some kind of amuse- 
ment, and when the world is so full of 
amusements of a character to demoralize the 
young and unfit them for the real duties of 
life, is it not wise to select such as are 
void of any pernicious tendency, and preoc- 
cupy the mind with them ? Is not a mu- 
sical association a far better place for a 
young man than a drinking or gambling 
saloon ? 

The study of music should not only be 
encouraged as an amusement, but also on 
account of its elevating and refining influ- 
ence upon the character. There is some- 
thing in the practice of this art which really 
lifts one a little higher in the scale of being. 
Its tendency is to rub off" the coarser parts 
of human nature, to drive away depression 
of feeling, and to make one more sympa- 
thetic and agreeable as a companion. Mu- 
sic should also be learned for the purpose 
of adding to the interest of every public 
meeting or social gathering ; church service. 
Sabbath school, temperance meeting, prayer 
meeting, church social, public lecture, — all 
are enlivened and the interest in them 
increased by good music. A man can 
address an audience with more ease and 
with greater effect after the stimulus of an 
animating song. Music is a power to 
inspire men to nobler feelings and nobler 
actions; then give us music, — clear, rich, 
strong, soul-stirring music, that shall aid in 
making the world purer, nobler and hap- 
pier. 

Last, but not least, music should be culti- 
vated as a medium through which to praise 
the great Giver of all good. That heart 
must be ungrateful indeed which has no 
thanks to render and no praise to offer to 
Him who gives us unnumbered blessings ; 
but let our gratitude and our praises be 
wafted on the wings of song to that ear 
which is ever open. "Let all the people 
praise the Lord." — Prof. Piatt. 



of swine, and the prevention and treat- 
ment of their diseases. By F. D. Coburn. 
New York : Orange, Judd & Co. 
Few persons who have not given the sub- 
ject special attention have any conception of 
the immensity of the interest represented 
by this book. It was estimated by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture that the total 
number of hogs in the United States in •< 
1876 footed up 25,726,800 head, valued at ^ 
$175,070,484. Of these the valley of the 
Mississippi alone contained 18,291,600 head, 
valued at $125,007,227. Large as are these 
numbers, they by no means tell the whole 
story. To properly estimate the importance 
of swine husbandry to the nation, we must 
take into account the important industries 
contingent upon it, and especially the crops 
and farm products that could not profitably 
be grown without the aid of our omnivorous 
friend — the pig. Thus, how much of the 
present summer's corn crop would have 
been planted had there been no possibility 
of disposing of it in the shape of pork ; and, 
again, how many herds of cattle could be 
profitably fed in Kansas the coming winter 
were there no hogs to "follow" these wasteful 
feeders? These are matters which cannot 
be estimated in dollars and cents, but that 
they might properly be placed to the credit 
of pig raising no one will question. 

It is evident that the writer on Swine 
has a broad field of labor ; and that if he is 
practical, and can forcibly call the attention 
of the great army of pork producers to the 
better breeds and better methods that have 
grown up in late years, he can do a great 
and lasting good to the whole business of 
agriculture. We have looked over Coburn's 
Swine Husbandry with reference to these 
points, and have not been disappointed. 
In the outset the author disclaims the idea 
of writing an " original work," or one con- 
taining " the limited experiences of a single 
individual," the object of the book being to 
condense in one small volume " the conclu- 
sions and ideas of the most practical, suc- 
cessful, observant men who have followed 
the business in our own time and in our own 
country." The result of this plan has been 
to place within reach of every farmer a 
small book containing the best experiences 
of such thoroughly successful men as Cot- 
trel, Magie, Milliken, Harris, and a score of 
others, — a mass of information that could 
be found in no other half dozen volumes. I 

A brief glance at the table of contents 
will give a general idea of the character of 
the work. The first eighty pages are de- 
voted to " breeds of swine, their characters 
and worth." Under this head will be found 
an accurate description of all the better 
known breeds, their origin, history and 
relative merits. The author's preferences 
lean toward the Berkshire, but this idea you 
get from a direct statement, not from his 
treatment of the subject. " Eaising and fat- 
tening swine," embracing such topics as 
" the sow and her pigs," " cooking food for 
swine," "relation between the prices of 
com and pork," " hog houses and pens," is 
treated in ninety odd pages. Under this 
head may be found a resume of the cele- 
brated experimenters, Lawes & Gilbert, of 
England, and Dr. Miles, of Michigan. 
The remaining eighty-one pages of the book 
are devoted to the " diseases of swine, prac- 
tical information as to their causes, symp- 
toms, prevention and cure." 
While not agreeing with some of t 
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Swine Husbandry. 

Swine Husbandry. A practical manual 
for the breeding, rearing and management 



theories apparently countenanced (they a^A 
never put forward dogmatically) by tfii^ 
work, we are prepared heartily to recommend 
it to the general farmer, and especially to the 
western farmer. The book is a timely 
addition to our agricultural literature. — 
Prof. Shelton. 
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M., and 3:50 a. m. 
— M., and 8 : 05 A. M. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the aboye-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 

MBTBOROIiOaiOAIj RBOORD. 

Condensed by Prof. Kcdzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending October 25th, 1877. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH. 



Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday., 
Thursday 



Temperature. 



•I 



50° 

44 

56 

65 

69 

67 

60 



36° 

27 

29 

37 

41 

50 

39 



47°.75 

40 .75 

46 

50 .75 

57 

59 

56 



Bar. 






it 

1^ 



28.64 
28.78 
28.88 
28.81 
28.65 
28.62 
28.52 



.65 
1.28 



1.60 



Average temperature for the week, 51°.03. 
Range of temperature for the week, 40°. 
Rainfall for the week, 3.61 inches. 
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Our edition this week is thirteen hundred. 

Read the advertisement for club rates in another 
column. 

Mr. Hawkes is handling the Mechanical Depart- 
ment admirably. 

Every line of type in this paper was set by stu- 
dents, as is the case nine times in ten. 

The monthly examination came oflf yesterday, 
and every body is busy figuring on grades. 

We have tumbled over to A. A. Stewart the 
typographical praise given to the Industrialist. 

The attention of the Kansas press is called to the 
article entitled "Caution to Kansas Tree Plant- 
ers," in another column. 

School District Boards about to issue bonds will 
find It for their interest to note the advertisement 
in this number calling for bonds. 

We have had magnificent rains this week, and 
the wheat is just rolling over and laughing at 
itself in an exhuberance of delight. 

Two communications and a column and a half of 
editorial matter are crowded out this week, to say 
nothing of the locals that have been left over. 

Grading away the dirt from around the new barn 
Is a big job, but is progressing as rapidly as the 
weather permits. The mules don't like it, though. 

By a strict mathematical calculation, we have 
clearly demonstrated the fact that this is the right 
time of year to subscribe for the Industrialist. 
^venty-five cents. 

Prof. Walters has designed a very neat and tasty 
^heading for the Industrialist, and if it doesn't 
cost too much we may get under a bran new head- 
gear some of these days. 

The wetness of the water that has been spread- 
ing itself generally of late has put a stop to the 
work on the nursery road ; but it hasn't prevented 
George Gale from hauling in some cedar cuts for 
gate posts. 

Mrs. Walter C. Stewart left yesterday for a visit 
to her parents, who reside in Irving, and W. C.'s 
face will grow longer and sadder till her return. 
Mrs. Abbie has a great many friends here, and 
deserves to have them. 

At the meeting of the Websters on Saturday 
evening, October 20th. J. B. Dickson, A. F. Dick- 
son, and J. A. Bell were elected members of the 
Society and initiated. Mr. Peck, who was elected 
at the previous meeting, was also initiated. 

By motion the debate was postponed one week, 
and the Society proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers for the remainder of the College term, with 
the following result: President, Irving Todd; 
Vice-President, Bernhard Anderson; Secretary, 
A. N. Godfrey ; Treasurer, L. A. Salter ; Corres- 
p<inding Secretary, Pierce Ilickey ; Critic. J. H. 
Harvey ; Librarian, J. H. Harvey ; Marshal, G. A. 
Cox Next came extemporaneous speaking, dur- 
ing which such topics as the " Gulf stream " and 
i*e "Southern policy" were freely discussed, 
ij^ter considerable argument on both sides, the 
T^tleman appointed for declamation was fined 
^r neglect of duty, he having failed to give a rea- 
gonablo excuse. The gentlemen appointed on 
composition and select reading being absent, these 
^nUes were not performed. The name of George 
H Storch was proposed for membership. TBe 
Question selected at the previous meeting will be 
SiscusBed next week. Alfare i"'ited^t«^^„tend. 



We publish the following extracts from a pri- 
vate letter from G. H. Failyer. His letter is dated 
at Peru, Chautauqua county, near which place he is 
teaching school : 

I have been to the Short Creek lead mines ! In 
my humble opinion, they are peculiarly Kansan ; 
that is, one 6f the principal ingredients is blow. 
There is some lead there ; but all their blowing 
has been in vain unless they find ore in paying 
quantities in ten shafts where they now find it in 
one. I do not at all doubt that by capital and 
enterprise they might be developed and stand 
high as productive mines ; but I have no patience 
with the blow that cries them up as the "poor 
man's mines." " Poor men " have worked there 
all summer, spending what little they could raise 
to pay their board and do their "shooting"— 
which cost very high,— and now winter is on them 
and they have not a single cent for all their labor 
and outlay. But these reflections are not of vital 
interest, so I will desist. » ♦ * As I look from 
my window this evening, an ever-varying scene is 
presented. Before me stretches the lawn-like 
valley of the Caney, dotted here and there by 
fields of ripened corn ; the emerald carpets spread 
by the Triticum vulgare ; the pleasant farm-houses ; 
and, not the least Interesting, the lowing cattle, 
lazily pursuing their homeward wav. The view 
beyond is screened by serpentine bluffs, now ab- 
rupt and almost perpendicular, then receding and 
less precipitous ; the sear grass, peering at inter- 
vals between the rocks that cap their summits, is 
all sufficient to finish the picture. But as I am 
no gifted artist or " linguist,^' I cannot appreciate 
the beauties of a landscape nor find words to de- 
scribe one. The gods did not bestow these rare 
abilities upon your humble servant. 

NATIONAIilST XTSMS. 

Several gentlemen are goin^ into the stock biz 
by buying young calves and raising them. 

There has never been so many trains, or so long 
and heavilv loadtsd, pass over the K. P. Railway as 
within the' last month, and business on the road 
never was more brisk. 

The coal trade is increasing every year in Man- 
hattan, and it will not be long before most of our 
people will use it. It costs very little more than 
hair as much as wood, is easy to store away, and 
takes but little room. 

ENTBRPRISB ITEMS. 
Trade was lively in the city on Monday, after 
the week of rain. 

a lot of the cattle that are 
City Marshal, where is the 



Why not shut up a 
prowling about? Mr. 
pound ? 

Prof. .Tohn D. Walters has a very interesting 
article in last week's Industrialist, one of a 
series on "Industrial Art Education." 

The carpenters and stone masons all appear to 
be crowded with work. People are preparing for 
winter and want all those little holes and leak- 
ages stopped. 

Almost all our farmers are putting in consider- 
able fall wheat this year, and the copious rains 
that have fallen the past week have caused it to 
grow finely. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

The Manhattan Industrialist is enlarged and 
much improved, and we won't call it " little " any 
more. — Valley Fhlls Era. 

The Manhattan Industrialist comes to us con- 
siderably enlarged. We are glad to see this as it 
indicates the success of the enterprise. — CA<Me 
County Leader. 

The Industrialist comes to us enlarged to a 
four-column size. It is spicy, neat, and if it can 
stand the term, we should say pre-eminently good 
looking.— Troy Bulletin. 

The result of educating young men at the Agri- 
cultural College, at Manhattan, will be giving the 
State men who have farming reduced to a profita- 
ble science. — Columbus Vidette. 



Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions 
— especially her State Agricultural College. This 
institution teaches practical education — qualifies 
the student for almost any vocation he may 
choose. — Oalena Miner, 

When selecting a point at which to attend school, 
it will be well to consider the advantages of the 
State Agicultural College, at Manhattan. Their 
advertisement in this paper enumerates some of 
the inducements offered. — Bltie Rapids Times. 

See advertisement of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, in another column. The Agricultural 
College gives a practical as distinguished from a 
professional education. It is the only institution 
in Kansas which gives an education ready for such 
use by the farmer, mechanic or woman, as will 
enable them to earn a livelihood.— Kiiea CetUer 
News. 

The sprightly and piquant " Little Breeches " of 
the Kansas press, the Manhattan Industrialist, 
has got too big for its original attire, and now 
appears in larger, though not prettier, clothes, 
"rtie Industrialist is now, and always has been, a 
model of typography, and in editorial ability and 
interest it has no superior in Kansas.— JuncWon 
CUy Union. 

The Manhattan Industrialist, the College pa- 
per, comes out this week enlarged into a sixteen- 
column paper, looking as bright as a newly minted 
coin. And it is as good as gold ; no other newspa- 
per in the State gives the amount of solid , sensible 
and beneficial intelligence about Kansas, con- 
tained in the Industrialist.— CbMnct/ Grove Re- 
publican-Democrat. 

The Industrialist is a weekly paper published 
at the Agricultural College, at Manhattan, Kansas. 
It is not only the neatest paper printed in the 
State, but is most ably edited. And, by the way, 
Mr. Anderson is doing a good work for Kansas in 
his management of the College, and deserves well 
of Kansas people.— iiTanao* City Journal of Com- 
merce, Oct. 20th. 

We were through the State Agricultural College 
grounds not long ago. and were surprised and 
pleased with the improvement displayed. There 
is still greater improvement going on in the con- 
struction of a new road to the buildings through 
the nursery, taking in some of the most beauti- 
ful points or this large and well-conducted farm. 
— C. F. W., Lawrence Journal. 

The Industrialist, published at the Agricult- 
ural College, at Manhattan, has come to the con- 



clusion that its old size and dress was "too short 
in the legs, too low in the neck, too tight under 
the arms, and wouldn't button comfortably around 
the waist after dinner," and comes to us this week 
enlarged and improved in every respect. It still 
maintains its old subscription price.— Oto/Ae Slar. 

The Industrialist comes to us enlarged. This 
is a most valuable and interesting little sheet, and 
we congratulate those interested that it can afford 
to grow. As an exponent of progress at the State 
Agricultural College, it is doing admirable work, 
and as an evidence of what a printing "class" can 
do it is of first-class validity. The Industrialist 
is always and heartily welcome. — Concordia Empire. 

The Industrialist, a paper printed at the State 
Agricultural College, has been enlarged, and is 
very much improved in appearance. All the work, 
as we are informed, is done by the students of the 

Printing department. The College is winning a 
eservedly high reputation under President An- 
derson, who is one of the best men in America for 
the place he occupies. Success to the Industrial- 
ist and the College. — Leavenworth Press. 

The last number of the Manhattan Industrial- 
ist has a fine engraving representing some of the 
buildings used oy the Agricultural College. In 
the engraving are seen the Laboratory, Mechanic- 
al, Horticultural and College buildings. Under 
the vigorous and practical administration of Dr. 
Anderson the Agricultural College is rapidly out- 

f rowing the prejudice that has prevailed against 
t, and is now recognized as one of our most bene- 
ficial and creditable institutions.^/wnciion City 
Union. 

The Manhattan Industrialist, the paper print- 
ed at the Slate Agricultural College, has been en- 
larged. Its typographical appearance is exceed- 
ingly neat, and as the work is all done by the stu- 
dents of the printing department, this is the best 
testimony that could be offered establishing the 
thoroughness of the instruction afforded in the 
industrial school. The State Agricultural College 
is winning a deservedly high reputation. Presi- 
dent Andersofl is one of the best men in America 
for the place he occupies, and he is aided by a 
very efficient corps of assistants. These gentlemen 
have made the College what it is — a school of in- 
dustrial arts.- Champion. 

The Industrialist, the paper printed at Man- 
hattan by the professors and students of the Agri- 
cultural College, comes to us enlarged. It is not 
only the neatest printed paper in the State but most 
ably edited. In this connection we can't forbear 
stating that the Agricultural College under the 
charge of Mr. Anderson has become just what it 
was intended to be, a College for the people. It is 
an institution that the people of Kansas are proud 
of and can rightfully boast that it is, if not the best, 
among the best of the kind in the United States. 
It is doing just what Congress intended should be 
done when the appropriations for such colleges 
were made. — Topeha Commonwealth, 

The Industrialist is now bigger— a beautiful 
four-column sheet. We have no idea of being de- 
drived of the privilege of committing suicide just 
when we feel inclined, nor do we feel niggardly on 
funeral expenses, so, in order to be safe on both, 
wo have torn the word "little," as applied to the 
Industrialist, out of all our dictionaries. The 
Industrialist is the "coming man" among Kan- 
sas newspapers. It is ably gotten up by the 
students of the State Agricultural College, under 
the direct supervision of the President, " which 
the same " is a practical printer and experienced 
editor. Therefore, lastly, and to conclude, though 

the Industrialist may be a lit small paper, it 

has big w&ya.— Junction City Tribune. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared from 
home. We see the need of good practical farmers 
every day, and we want more of them. A great 
many farmers hava an idea that they are skilled 
in the art, but if they were able to stand out and 
look at themselves, they would feel surprised at 
the little they know about it. At the College is 
taught the art and science of farming, and the 
beauty of it is constantly kept before the pupil. 
Unless it is a characteristic of the pupil inherited, 
when he leaves the College to engage in tilling the 
soil for himself, he will not allow his fences to fall 
down, and then patch up the gaps ; the doors on 
the barns and stables will not hang by one hinge ; 



the wood pile will not be scattered all over the 
door-yard ; the barn-yard will not be six inches 
under soft mud and manure every time it rains ; 
cattle and stock will always have a shelter when 
the storms of winter are upon them ; everything 
about the whole house and barns will give evi- 
dence of care and knowledge ; and when the two 
qualities are possessed, the farmer cannot fail of 
success. — Topeka Blade. 

DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill in English; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position if admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100 ; and an exami- 
nation of all classes is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out incompetent and indolent 
pupils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
designed to be effected by a " high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 

The course is based upon the determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and, in 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety In each study will 



be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. h. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction in the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus, instru- 
ments or tools, in both the literary and industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged 81 per 
month for use of instruments. 

Instrumental music is a fine art or " accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our " industrials " in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of S12 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material in either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from $2.75 to H per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to «5 per term. 

No student need expend over $5 per week; and 
many of our best pupils are living at 81.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from 81 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was 81.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students may be for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art ; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor in the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

REMUNERATED LABOR.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work he works for pay. The relation between 
them' is commercial , not educational ; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own interests require, and will pay according to the 
value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

amount EARNED. 

It is impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half' his expenses on the Farm or in the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but cannot absolutely 
proOT&e anything more. Hitherto we have re- 
Trained from holding out strong inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but in view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the students could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
850 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can pertorm. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-books you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooins for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 



For further information apply to Jno A. Anaer- 
son. President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



-Klarmlnf for Profit.- Special courses n 
-■ Kansas Tractical Agriculture. Simple Til- 
lage, Farm Implements, Comparative Physiology, 
Stoct Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Practical Agriculture. 



f»' 



cliool District. Bonds.— School District 
— ' Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. ^^-" 

Uranhattan Bank.-E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
•W^ Jno W.Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal citiesand 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission . 



Buildings. 

This engraving gives a 
good idea of the relative 
situation of the several 
buildings ust'd by the Ag- 
ricultural College, and, so 
far as can be done in the 
space, a fair notiou of the 
appearance of the build- 
ings. The one on the right 
is at present known as the 

COLLEGE BUILDING, 

though it is only tempora- 
rily used as such. It was 
built before our day, and 
was desigued as one wing 
of an extensive barn. It 
is 42x100 feet, two stories 
high, and, besides the 
chapel, contains nine 
rooms which are used by 
the literary departments 
for recitation purposes. 

THE NEW BAKN 

is not shown upon the cut, 
but is situated about five 
hundred feet northeast of 
the College building, and 
is of the same size. It is 
admirably adapted to its 
purpose, furnishing com- 
plete accommodations for 
forty head of cattle and the 
horses needed on the farm. 
About five hundred feet 
south of the College build- 
ing stands the 

MECHANICAL BUILDING, 

which is 38x102 feet and 
two stories high. The 
whole of the lower floor is 
used as a carpenter shop 
and is filled with benches, 
saws, lathes, etc. The up- 
per floor furnishes three 




Laboratory Building. 



Mechanical Building. 



Horticultural Building. 



Cullegc Building. 
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rooms for the Department 
of Instrumental Music, two 
for the Sewing Depart- 
ment, one for the Tele- 
grapli Department, and 
one for the Printing De- 
partment. 

Immediately north of the 
Mechanical building is the 

BLACKSMITH SHOP, 

20x40, containing two 
forges and the necessary 
tools for working iron. It 
is not shown in the cut, 
and is the only wooden 
building on the grounds, 
all the rest being stone. 
I One hundred feet east of 
. the Mechanical is the 

HORTICULTUKAL BUILDING. 

31x80 feet, one story and a 
high basement. The main 
floor contains two lecture 
rooms, with apparatus 
cases; and tlie basement, 
in addition to cellars, fur- 
nishes a large working 
room for class practice. 

One" hundred and fifty 
feet south of the Mechan- 
ical building stands the 

LABOUATORY, 

cross form, 109x109 feet, 
one story. It contains a 
lecture room, oflice, bal- 
ance room, physical labo- 
ratory, two large chemical 
latioratories, and a kitchen 
laboratory. The 

NEW COLLEGE BUILDING 

will be situated one hun- 
dred feetsouthof the Lab- 
oratory. The Practical 
Agricultural wing will be 
completed next summer. 






The Press on the AKrlcnltiiral College. 



A superior institution of learning. — Minneapolis 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the 8ta,iG.— Jewell 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Z-in- 
coln Center Register. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education. — Winjield Courier. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State. — Ma Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — Ilulchimon News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and ofl'ering great advantages.— Oia^-e City Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— GanieW Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural." —.4ij»a 
News. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— 5etof< 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.— Cbncorrfta 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— CbraconZio 
Expositor. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— iiV/; 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
Just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion. -J^od^ie City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

The President and the Faculty are doinp all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— ^Mi^wta Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— CAasc Co^mty Couranl. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
ed ucation .—Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution In the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the musses.- Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West, and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— //aJ-^ej/ County News. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their voiinc men or women from home to school. 
Should affiss the President.-T/oj, Bulletin. 

Our Asricultural College is a success, and every 
doBar voted for the extension of its /acil ties 
brings a ten-fold return to the St^te.-Alma Blade. 

No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
seted of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.-^Worarfo Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion and" should be well J^J'P.'itf ^X-^fe«^ 
those living in this part of the State. Abilene 

Chronicle. . ^ 

It iq the best school in the State to secure a 
"ct^^cafdLtiononet^^^^^^ 

^°y °X>i?nw Its course is particularly adapted 
Tof farmers' Jons Tnd"daugUrs.-CA«,e County 
Leader. 



Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and course 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equal 
to any of the eastern States.— Cherry Vale Leader. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— i/ar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical ednca.tion.— Council 
Grove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— Jeu>eW 
County Diamond. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teacliers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 

— Parsons lid ipse. 

Tills is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.- 
Lawrence Standard. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

Tliore ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution. — Ellsworth Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living. — Junction Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your cliildren receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— .4/c/twojt 
Patriot. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success. — 
Oamett Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and alTords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of Institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
wlioni we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West. — Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limitc^d means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 

— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches. — Peubody Gazette. 

If you desire to pive your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers. — North Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College. — Lyons Bulletin. . 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for tlie duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this attbrds every fr. ility for education in 
the higher branches of study. — Chelopa Advajic. 



This College is< probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school. — Great Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefitto the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. — Eureka Herald. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and Is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the State. — Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in Juno, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in ofl'ering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there. — Valley 
Falls New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Laivrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations. — Blv« Rapids Times. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es — at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of life. — Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— /Towarti CUy 
Courant. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should he.— Wichita Beacon. 

Offers superior advantages for aftbrding to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day in the 
week, and applied in the aff'airs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical cburse. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— iVeo«Ao 
County Record. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses.— iV«o*Ao FUU Post. 
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MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in I'rac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill in the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing; and in Book-Keeping. 

PARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object' 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student a 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 

MECHANIC'S COURSE. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 

WOMAN'S COURSE. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops Include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
,^- TUITION ABSOIiUTEIiY FREE I -^ \ 

No contingent fees, except for use of pianos ar 
organs in the Musical Department; and a char'A,'\ 
of $1.00 per month for material and instruments 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar: —Fall Term began August 23d, and 
will close December 23d, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL BDUOATION. 
Not the least of the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth ; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural collep 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the " industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
in which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Normal education : 

Teachers 1.18— 1.13 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0.48 

Lawyers 0.55 

Doctors 0.78— 1.71 

Industrial education : 

In agriculture 59.18 

Id manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51 —97.16 

100.00 

AQBICOLTUBAIi COLLEGE. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numerically and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an " industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting oft' the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or dress-making taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
ingly, that these trades are taught for her benefit. 
In accordance with the design of Congress. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land all of which had been sold at date of last 
report, except 31,461 acres now on the market. 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to «238,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about 820,- 
000 out of which all expenses of instruction are 
paicl. The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
Is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
▼alley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COCRSB OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
professional education. It makes the pupil intel- 
fieent and expert in the use of the English lan- 
guage ; in the use of numbers as employed by 
the farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
nalnter and architect. Words, figures and lines 
ire tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
oueh instruction and laboratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
Intelligent and successful farmer: Physiology, 
Practical Agriculture, Natural Philosophy, Bot- 
inv Entomology, Practical Horticulture, Land- 
< scape Gardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 
L'*nY Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology 

■'?'' Mineralogy, Zoologv, Meteorology, Agricultural 
' 'rhemistry. Political Economy, Practical Law and 

^ Txlffic It has an equally practical and eifectlve 
rnnrse for the education of woman as a woman. 
Instead of as a man, and as a worker Instead of as a 
wterflT Then, It has a well-stocked farm and 
niirsery.and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
MWtlce in farm and nursery work and in wood 
»nd Ironwork, and forgiving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 
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Back to Knasas. 

Albert D. Keller and family, of Iowa, have re- 
turned to Holton, with the intention of taking up 
a permanent residence in our midst. Al has trav- 
eled over Iowa and Illinois, and has come to the 
conclusion that Kansas beats them a.\\.~Holton Re- 
corder. 

This is the way it is happening every day. 
The Champion recorded yesterday the re- 
turn of Mr. Connolly, a citizen of this county, 
who left here three years ago and tried 
Indiana. He came back perfectly satisfied 
that Kansas is the best State in the Union. 
We read in every Kansas paper we receive 
just such accounts as that copied above from 
the Becorder. 

There is something wonderfully attractive 
in Kansas. It fascinates every one who has 
ever lived in the State. The development 
of a new Commonwealth is) perhaps, always 
an interesting spectacle; and men and women 
identified with it are always charmed with 
the breezy freshness and stirring activities 
that attend such a growth. But Kansas has 
ever possessed a peculiar charm. Her 
romantic and stirring history has made her a 
prominent figure for nearly a quarter of a 
century. The exciting scenes attending her 
earlier settlement drew hither a class of 
men and women whose courage, intelligence, 
energy, and devotion to principle were of the 
highest order. In the people who settled 
Kansas, was much of that sturdy independ- 
ence and superb manhood which character- 
ized the Pilgrims of the Mayflower. And 
the country suited such men and women. 
They have been coming ever since. Like 
attracts like. The very atmosphere of Kan- 
sas is full of invigorating healthfulness. 
The charm of her landscape will never fade 
from the recollection of one who has looked 
upon it, or cease to be a thing of beauty to 
those who live and work surrounded by its 
loveliness. 

Possibly all this goes to explain the dar- 
ing and dash of Kansas, and the signal 
triumphs the State has won in war and peace. 
Kansas sent more soldiers, in proportion to 
population, than any other State in the 
Union, and lost the largest percentage in 
killed and wounded. Kansas carried off 
the gold medals for the finest pomological 
displays during a number of years. Kansas 
surpassed all other States in the magnificent 
display she made at Philadelphia. In ten 
years Kansas outstripped three-fourths oi 
the States of the Union in the miles of rail- 
way within her borders. Kansas has tri- 
umphed over drouth, Indian raids and 
grasshopper invasions, and is to-day the 
most prosperous State in the Union. She 
has, for every inhabitant, more bushels of 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats and other cere- 
als, more horses, cattle and swine, more 
fruit, more school-houses, more churches, 
and more substantial wealth, than any other 
State in the Union. Kansas is growing and 
developing in population, in manufacturing 
industries, in agricultural productions, in 
stock, in railroad mileage, in forest area, 
in the number and substantial character of 
her school-houses, churches, residences and 
business houses, more rapidly than any 
other State in the Union. 

And through all this wonderful growth, 
this unprecedented development, this rapid 
aggregation of population, wealth and pro- 
duction, there is a wholesome, exhilarating 
State pride that will never let Kansas lag 
in the rear. All Katisans are proud of 
Kansas, and hopeful of her, and confident 
that there is before her a future more glori- 
ous than her past and more prosperous than 
her present. Wherever one who has been a 
citizen of this splendid young State may 
wander, he always feels an interest and a 

Eride in Kansas. The State grows into the 
eart of every true man or women who has 
ever lived within its borders, and becomes 
dear to them forever. Its charming land- 
scape, its rich luxuriance of vegetation, its 
vast fields of grain, its enterprising cities 
and pleasant towns, its lovely valleys and 
gentle swelling hill-sides, and its large- 
hearted, energetic, intelligent people, — all 
these combine to make a residence in Kan- 
sas an epoch in any one's life, and, should 
he wander away, make him long to return. 
Temporary discontent or disappointment 



sends men away at times, but they soon dis- 
cover that Kansas is, after all, the best. So 
they feed among the husks awhile, and 
come back, rejoiced to see Kansas again 
and resolved never to leave it. This is the 
almost universal history of our wanderers. 
— Atchison Champion. 

Electrls Candles*- A New Thins. 

Among other battles at which one assists 
this moment in France is that between elec- 
tricity candles and gaslight. Yesterday 
evening I visited this peculiar candle man- 
ufactory, in the Avenue des Villiers, the 
director of which is a Russian engineer and 
also the inventor, M. Joblockoff. Now, as 
Voltaire observed, light comes from the 
north. The laboratory is hung with pict- 
ures and colored stuffs, which can be as 
easily distinguished in their shades as if in 
full noonday. The candles have the same 
ratio to gas and oil lamps as sun to moon- 
light. The inventor poured some glasses of 
water on the flame of his dips, but they 
burned away all the same. They emit no 
smoke, and consequently cannot blacken ob- 
jects, nor any heat 350 times less than an 
ordinary candle ; hence, books will not fall 
out of their bindings, nor tapestry turn in- 
to black snuff. There can be no fire, no ex- 
plosions, and the light can be laid on some 
three to fifteen times cheaper than gas or 
oil light. The light does not tremble or 
twinkle much, and none at all if it parses 
through a globe slightly opaque. The 
candle is composed of two cylindrical sticks 
of charcoal, separated by a preparation of 
sand, ground glass, kaolin ; a magneto elec- 
tro machine furnishes the current, which 
flows from one point to the other of the 
charcoal rods. Each candle burns three 
hours, and the extinction of one lights up 
another. We are more than on the eve of 
of a great discovery ; but as the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating of it, the invention 
will soon be tested, as the circus, the opera, 
the Louvre drapery shop, and the railway 
termini are to be illuminated by the new 
process. It will never be accepted by ladies 
for a ball room, as, unlike charity, it will 
not cover a multitude of sins. — San Fran- 
cisco Call. 



Fronde on American Scboola. 

" I go to a school in New England," said 
the historian Froude, in a recently pub- 
lished article, " where the modern system is 
developed in its highest completeness. I 
see the most admirable mechanical arrange- 
ments. Ancient languages and modem sci- 
ence and art, history and philosophy, poetry 
and mathematics — nothing is omitted, noth- 
ing is unattempted, and progress is made in 
all. * * * Yet the experiment has now 
continued for a generation or two, and the 
fruits are less apparent than they ought to 
be. A better education should have pro- 
duced more vigorous, original thinkers; a 
more elevated standard of taste ; informa- 
tion more exact as well as more diffused, 
and nobler principles of action. * * * * 
We may look down as much as we please 
on our grandfathers' ideas; but their no- 
tions on this subject were more rational 
than ours. We ought not to set before a 
boy the chance of becoming president of the 
republic, or president of anything. We 
should teach him first to be a good man, 
and next to do his work, whatever it m^ 
be, as well as it can possibly be done. It 
is better that a boy should learn to make a 
shoe excellently, than to write bad exer- 
cises in half a dozen languages." 

The New York Tribune of Monday states 
in its financial article that money is rapidly 
being sent to the West from New York, for 
the purpose of moving the crops. Two of 
the city banks sent nearly a million in cash 
during the last week, and all the other large 
banks have sent more or less. At this rate 
it cannot be lone before we begin to feel the 
benefit of this " inflation of the currencv." 
The West is fall of grain ; the East is full 
of idle money ; and all that seems to lie nec- 
essary now to give us better times, is a good 
chance to exchange our wheat for green- 
backs. — Cktiy Center Diepalch. 



Wmit In the United States. 

The estimate by the government for the 
Centennial last year, furnished the follow- 
ing statistics of'^ the fruit culture: The 
number of acres under cultivation in 
orchards, vines and small fruits is estimated 
at 4,500,000. The number of trees is esti- 
mated as follows: Apples, 112,000,000; 
pears, 28,260,000; peaches, 112,270,000; 
grapes, 141,260,000; total, 393,790,000. 
The estimated value of fruit products ie: 
Apples, $60,400,000; pears, $14,130,000; 
peaches, $56,135,000; grapes, $2,118,900; 
strawberries, $5,000,000 ; other fruits, $10,- 
432,800; making a grand total of $138,216,- 
700, or nearly equal to one-half of an aver- 
age wheat crop. The wine product of the 
United States is estimated at fifteen millions 
of gallons annually. At the height of the 
season, there are daily brought into the 
New York market some ten thousand bush- 
els of straw-berries. — Kansas Spirit. 

T. C. Henry and Wm. Vandermark, of 
this place, returned from Las Animas, Col., 
last week, where they purchased 5,000 sheep. 
They are all three and four year old wethers 
— Merino, Cotswold and Mexican crossed. 
They are designed for mutton and will be 
delivered at Abilene November 20th. They 
will be fed on Mr. Henry's farm east of 
Abilene, where Mr. H. has 300 acres of 
corn. Extensive preparations are being 
made for them. We shall watch the suc- 
cess of this experiment closely, for we be- 
lieve it inaugurates a new era for our coun- 
try in handling stock. Colorado and the 
plains should grow the stock and our cheap 
and abundant com and fodder fit them for 
the eastern markets. As Mr. Henry says, 
" if with corn at fifteen cents, hay $2 per ton, 
there is no monev in feeding here,- what 
shall we say for the feeders who try it in 
the East? — Abilene Chronicle. 



Immense Exportatlons. 

The increased facilities for sending fresh 
meat to Europe have caused the shipment 
of beef this year thus far to reach a value of 
$8,082,036, against only $1,755,103 for the 
same period last year ; and of mutton, 
$113,500 against none in 1876. The live 
sheep sent in 1877 are valued at $61,110 ; 
in 1876 at nothing. Live cattle this year at 
$2,060,950 ; in 1876 an insignificantly small 

?[uantity. The total shipments of butter 
rom January 1st, last, to September 20th 
consisted of 12,250,690 pounds, against only 
5,919,073 last year, and of cheese, 89,650,- 
305 against 53,706,530. And the best of it 
all is that the figures, in some of these arti- 
cles bid fair to be increased the coming 
year. — Nationalist. 

We would like to proffer a little advice 
to farmers. Take good care of your farm 
machinery this winter. If you have no 
sheds to keep it in, improvise a temporary 
shelter to shield it from the storms. Now 
that you have the machinery, take good 
care of it and make it last as long as possi- 
ble. It is easier to care for and preserve 
farm machinery than it is to pay up notes 
given for new machinery. — Newton News. 

OuB Western Editor and General Agent 
are just in from an extended tour of Kansas, 
and are enthusiattic over the climate, im- 
mense agricultural resources and prosperous 
trade of that great State. The crops of 
grain and fruit are the largest ever grown 
west of the Missouri, and the surplus stock 
of cattle and hogs, feeding for the winter 
market, fully forty per cent greater than in 
any former year. — Chicago Advertiser. 

It is now definitely settled that the 
State Horticultural Society will meet at 
Parsons early in December in annual ses- 
sion. These big things like to come down 
to Southern Kansas, and to Parsons its fu- 
ture big city. There will be about seven- 
ty-five delegates. The city and surrounding 
country will of course largely attend. — Par- 
80718 Sun. 

Great Britain cultivates 2,509,701 acres 
in barley. 
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The Kansas Farmer sent several tubs of 
Kansas butter to the St. Louis fair, which, 
as a matter of course, received the first and 
second premiums ; whereupon, the Farmer 
is putting on frills and contemplating the 
Missouri chaps through its imported eye- 
glass, while leaning gracefully on its gold- 
headed cane. 'Hoop it (the butter) to 'em I 



Marshall county i C. E. Tibbetta has sold 
a half interest in the Blue Rapids Times to 
E. M. Brice. The former will be editor 
and the latter publisher. Firm dame, Ci E. 
Tibbetts & Co., Blue Rapids. 



Say, Industrialist I Is there not danger 
of that horse, in the cut of the College build- 
ings and grounds, overreaching himself? — 
Cherokee Banner. 

Why, bless your life, no! That "boss" 
is a regular streak of business lightning. 
You can see that by the way he goes ; and 
he has been going just that way for two 
months without stopping, and hasn't dam- 
aged his corporosity in the least. You 
ought to hang out your Banner on his 
outer walls if you want to see it more than 

fly- ,____-____ 

The Mennonites hail from a cold country, 
where fuel is costly and heat essential. 
They ought to know something about good 
stoves; and, if they do, we ought to benefit 
by their experience. A correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, speaks of a Russian 
furnace used by the Mennonites in Nebraska, 
which is heated by straw and fired up but 
three times a day. The iron work costs but 
five dollars. If we are not mistaken, a sim- 
ilar furnace was exhibited in the Swedish 
school-house at the Centennial. Kansas 
has more grass than wood ; and if there is 
any thing in this story, the farmer might 
get a better price for hay and many a chap 
have a smaller fuel bill to pay. 



Do It. 

The suggestion of Judge F. G. Adams, 
the eflScient Secretary of the State Histori- 
cal Society, that a course of lectures be 
given this winter in each Kansas town upon 
the early and later history of the county or 
State, is one of the most sensible and pleas- 
ant things to have done that can be pro- 
posed. As a matter of right to them, credit 
ought to be given to the pioneers; and as 
a matter of equity to posterity, the truths of 
history should be collected and preserved. 
The new comers would have a less vivid 
idea of their own troubles if they had a 
more vivid realization of the trials and 
heroisms of the old settlers ; and just to the 
extent that this result were brought about 
would the general tone and hopefulness of 
the State be improved, which aforesaid tone 
is a decided element in securing immigra- 
tion, and afiects the cash value of land. 

Only the larger cities can secure eastern 
lecturers, but any village can give to itself 
great pleasure as well as profit by listening 
to the story of its own growth from the lips 
of its own citisenfl* There is a rich vein 
of strength and cheer, as well as of romance, 
in the tales of our early days, which can be 
worked easily now, but only with the great- 
est difficulty after this generation has passed 
away. And every paper is glad to publish 
its county history, simply because such mat- 
ter has a personal interest for its readers. 
The editors can put it through by shaking 
up their readers a little. 



We don't know a pleasanter host than 
Lieut. General McMeekin, of the Teffl House, 
Topeka. Besides being one of the most ex- 
perienced gentleman in that business, he is 
one of the oldest settlers. In fact, it is cur- 
rently rumored at the Capitol that an 
ancient manuscript has been found at Mad- 
rid, giving an account of Coronado's tour 
through Kansas in 1541, which makes kind- 
ly mention of the Hon. William Allen, of 
Ohio, and Major McMeekin, of Indiana, by 
the latter of whom Coronado was handsome- 
ly entertained near Fort Riley. Mac says 
that he was born in Kentucky, not Indiana ; 
and that some of these days he will just 
slaughter Ben Simpson. Wonder what he 
wants to kill Major Ben for ? 



Press ChnnKCB* 

Lyon county : Clark & McCrarv are pub- 
lishing the Enterprise at Hartford. Would 
like to see it. 

Atchison county : The Atchison Patriot 
has enlarged by widening its columns and 
dressing up generally. 

Cowley county: The Winfield Courier has 
enlarged a column, and the new manage- 
ment proposes to rush things. 

Linn county: The LaCygne JburnoZ drops 
a column and appears as a seven -column 
folio, on " business principles." Sensible. 

Montgomery county : Jas. G. Lowbridge 
takes editorial charge of the Independence 
Courier, Frank C. Scott, publisher. Inde- 
pendence. 

Jefferson county: And now Mr. A. S. 
Patrick, an old Kansan and printer, has 
bought the Kansas New Era from A. W. 
Moore, Valley Falls. 

Barton county: J. B. Fugate becomes 
sole editor and proprietor of the Arkansas 
Valley Democrat, heretofore published by 
Fugate & Smythe, Great Bend. 

Wilson county : It is said that the Fredo- 
nia Citizen has got inside of a patent outside. 
The last number we saw was home-made 
and a typographical gem. 



Edltorlnl Courtesy. 

It is BO natural and almost inevitable for 
papers published in the same community to 
hate and abuse each other, especially when of 
opposite political parties, that the genial 
congratulations so handsomely given by the 
Atchison Champion to the Atchison Patriot, 
upon the enlargement of the latter, are 
peculiarly refreshing. 

Editors can differ in the broadest way 
upon any and all subjects, and can discuss 
their differences in the keenest and most vig- 
orous manner, without discussing each other. 
As a rule the public cares precious little 
whether one editor regards another as a 
fraud, and whether the other regards the 
one as a fool, or not. Subscribers do not 
pay for information respecting the other 
chap's foibleri, history or family ; but for 
information respecting current events of 
greater breadth and importance. And 
while, under the lash of anger, it is a gratifi- 
cation to every properly organized mule to 
be able to spatter mud over the driver, yet 
communities are generally much more inter- 
ested in events than persons. 

There are exceptions to the rule, and tiipes 
when the proper thing to do is to fight a 
bully with his own weapons; but these 
occasions are rarer than angry editors are 
apt to believe them to be. It isn't neces- 
sary to kick every puppy that barks at you, 
any more than it would be excusable for an 
engineer to stop his train whenever he 
espied a polecat on the track ahead, defi- 
antly waving an odoriferous challange to 
mortal combat. 

As a matter of comfort, as well as of sense, 
it is better to discuss measures than men. 
And it is quite probable that the annual ex- 
cursions of editors, by bringing these gentle- 
men together in their personal and not at 
all in their official capacities, have done 
much and will do yet more towards exclud- 
ing the dung-fork from the arsenal of every 
well-furnisbed sanctum. When that noble 



implement ifl really needed, it can be easily 
borrowed* feut it isn't used half as much 
as formerly; and be it hoped that sunnier 
days, fragrttnt with the perfume of violet wit 
and meW-mown logic, are to outnumber the 
manure-hauling days in Kansas journalism 
as greatly as they do in successful farming. 

Nobody questions the earnestness of Col. 
John A. Martin's republicanism or of Mr. 
Park's democracy. The vigor of their po- 
litical warfare is equally unquestionable; 
and the probability of rivalry as great as 
between the papers of any other city. And 
when, in the heat of a local campaign, the 
Champion went out of the ordinary road to 
welcome the prosperity of the Patriot, it did 
a manly thing in a courteous way. We 
haven't yet seen the Patriots reply, but, 
upon a fixed law of human nature, can 
easily believe that the spirit would be the 
same. And it is because of a notion that 
the following words block out the platform 
of true journalism that we have referred to 
the matter : 

The Patriot, since its present managers 
assumed charge of it, has been the most ably 
edited and enterprising Democratic news- 
paper ever published in this cit^. Mr. 
Park is a vigorous and fluent writer, and 
Mr. Vaudegrift is an industrious and capa- 
ble local itemizer. Our relations with 
them have been exceedingly pleasant. 
They understand that it is not necessary for 
opposing newspapers to be abusive enemies, 
and that it is possible to disagree in politics 
and to maintain a generous rivalry in bus- 
iness, while at the same time preserving 
those social amenities which ought to char- 
acterize the intercourse of gentlemen. 
They have made the Patriot a better paper 
than it ever was before they took charge of 
it. They have made it a credit to the city 
and to the party it so ably and earnestly 
advocates. And' they have deserved that 
success which, we believe, they have 
achieved in, the journalistic field. 



Industrial Art Education. No. 2. 

The attempt of our government to foster 
industrial art by a tariff, I compare with 
the sower that went out to sow his seed on 
a rock. It doesn't bear much fruit. As the 
case is to-day, there is very little to protect. 
Those who howl for a tariff seek to protect 
not trade but ignorance. We have, for 
instance, all the raw material on hand to 
make buttons ; we have it more abundantly 
than Europe, but still we import annually 
over two millions of dollars worth of these 
small articles. What shall we say to excuse 
this ? Can anything be said ? What do 
we protect but ignorance if we still import 
four-fifths of our fancy buttons, notwith- 
standing the crutch of protection used for 
half a generation. In other branches of art 
industry, we have held our own a little 
better, partly on account of heavy immigra- 
tion. Indeed, a greater part of our fresco 
painters, stone-cutters, pattern-carvers, op- 
ticians, watch-makers, engravers, etc., are 
Europeans. To this Willson says : " If we 
would build up our manufactories on a 
broad scale, so as to bring their products 
into successful competition with those of 
England and France, we must not rely upon 
a few imported draughtsmen and designers 
and vainly hope that uneducated artisans 
will work out foreign patterns with taste 
and beauty ; but we must lay the founda- 
tions of art superiority broad and deep in 
the art education of all mechanics, and in 
the educated taste of the people. Then 
draughtsmen and designers will spring up 
wherever needed." 

Besides a nearly entire absence of a sys- 
tematic art training or education of our 
working classes, there are other negative 
factors in our industrial life which must be 
counterbalanced. For instance, the blind 
fashion of our capitalists and factory owners 
to give their sons a literary instead of a 



scientific and industrial education. In 
place of giving them the principles of the 
sciences and arts, of commerce and political 
economy, they Ate stuffed with dead Latin, 
deader Greek, and the deadest systems of 
ancient phildsdphers. That an aristocratic 
education of this kind bears but sour apples 
for the industrial life of our nation is, I 
think, hardly disputable. We must be just^ 
towards the ancients but also towards our-* 
selves. 

Another point is the bad influence of our 
abounding deformed architecture. While 
the artisan of Europe is surrounded by 
monumental buildings and ornamental 
structures of all styles and ages, our towns 
and cities present to our artisan a kaleido- 
scopic view that resembles a toy-stand at 
Christmas more than anything else. Fully 
one-half of the buildings in our larger 
towns are built after the "store-box pat- 
tern," as some call it. Huge, square, 
monotonous and bare of ornament, painted 
in bloody red, mourning black, etc. Often- 
times our public buildings present the 
appearance of a large salt and pork maga- 
zine in Havre or Hamburg rather than of 
a temple of liberty. It is hard to acknowl- 
edge such a statement, but it is true. This, 
of course, does not apply everywhere ; there 
are noble exceptions. It seems, too, that 
for the past few years a real aesthetic 
progress has been showing its signs in this ) 
branch of applied art, more than in any 
other. Let me also remark that in one 
speciality America beats Europe decidedly ; 
it is in river steamboat architecture. 

A third point is the decay of our system 
of apprenticeship. Twenty-five years ago 
the young mechanic served an apprentice- 
ship of two or more years, as a rule expect- 
ing during that time no other compensation 
from his master than the fullest instruction 
in everything pertaining to his trade. Now 
journeymen turn themselves out in four or 
five months. The use of machinery, which 
has in a great many cases put an end to 
small enterprises, has promoted a subdi- 
vision of labor. The beginner confines 
himself to one department and soon earns 
wages. This gratifies both himself and his 
parents, and so he continues as he began. 
While this is to the present advantage of 
employer and employe, it is to the ulti- 
mate disadvantage of both. . The eduoa-y 
tional influence of the work-shops under t\w.^ 
old system is lost. It is well that all that 
can be done by machinery should be so 
done. A mere routine act, requiring brute 
strength without intelligence, can be per- 
formed more evenly and regularly by dead 
matter than by living force. A moral 
being should not be degraded to the level 
of the brute elements, or lowered to the 
rank of an unsentient machine. But the 
time so gained ehould be improved, the 
workman should indeed raise himself above 
the wheel combination which he feeds and 
oils. We need thinkers and inventors, — 
men who lay out the work and men who 
complete it. 

With the result of European experiments 
before us and a clear understanding of our 
own needs, it does seem that there should 
be no more misconception of what is really 
meant by art education and no more blun- 
ders. The main difficulty is to get started 
and to make those concerned in the matter 
understand that something must be done 
and that with speed. Arguing from the 
sesthetic stand-point is wasting time. As 
Heine said, we must bring "soup logic 
with bread arguments in it." — J. D. Wal- 
ters. * L 



The Adjutant General of Kansas wanv.^ 
the addresses of the following officers of 
Company H, 5th Illinois Cavalry: Capt. 
John Nelson, Lieut. Robert Nelson and 
Sergeant George Cooper. Eight years ago 
they left Nashville, Washington county, 
Illinois, for Kansas — like sensible men. 
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RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 
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KANSAS PAOIFIO RAILWAY. 
PASSENGER ARRIVES. 

Going East 11: 16 a. h. 

Going West 6:06 p.m. 

FREIGHT ARRIVES. 

4 Going East 6:05 p.m., and 3:60 a. M. 

ly Going West 6 : 30 a. m., and 8:06 a.m. 

»* Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
tlie above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder. Agent. 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 



Condensed by Prof. Kedzie from the observa- 
tions taken at the State Agricultural College, for 
the week ending November 1st, 1877. Latitude, 
89012'; Longitude, 96°40'; Height, 1,200 feet. 



DAY OF WEEK AND MONTH, 



Friday , 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday.. 
Thursday 



Temperature. 


1 


i 


1 



26 


73° 


39° 


27 


66 


43 


28 


58 


34 


29 


55 


37 


30 


63 


38 


31 


60 


31 


1 


45 


39 



590.76 
54 

50 .25 
47 
47 

49 .25 
43 .50 



Bar. 



1^? 



28.47 
28.59 
28.60 
28.95 
28.94 
28.80 
28.64 






.18 



Average temperature for the week, 80°.10. 
Range of temperature for the week, 42°. 
Rainfall for the week, .18 inches. 

ABSTRACT FOR OCTOBER. 

Thermometer.— JSe&n temperature, 630.37, which 
Is .24 of a degree above the mean for October for 
14 years; maximum temperature on 2d, 80°; min- 
imum temperature on 3d and 20th, 27o. 

Barometer.— Mean height, 28.76 inches; maxi- 
mum height, 10th, 29.06; minimum height, 28th, 
28.39. 

V iJatn.— Total rainfall for the month, 9.07 Inches, 
^L the greatest fall ever measured at this station, 

ZW 7.28 inches above the average for October for 14 

V years. Rain fell on twelve days. 

Gouds.— Per cent of cloudiness: 7 a. m., 70; 2 p. 
M., 71 ; 9 p. M., 58 ; mean, 66. Entirely cloudy days, 
14; partly cloudy, 17 ; entirely clear, none. Heavy 
fog on the 26tb. 

winds. — Northwest, 10 times; north, 2; north- 
east, 22; southwest, 27; southeast, 6; calm, 26. 

0«o,te.— Day: Max., 6; min., 2.89. Night: Max., 
9 ; min., 2.85. 



CHURCH DIRECTORY. 

Baptist.— Rev. S. Pillsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 A. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning service ; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 A. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 A. M.; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't. 

Congregational.— Rev. R. D. Parker, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. Service at 
11 A. H. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist. — Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 A. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service ; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored).- Rev. J. 8. Grlf- 
fing, Pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 3 p. m. 

I Presbyterian.— Rev. Wm. Campbell, Pastor. 
KBervices at 11 a. h. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
* Sabbath School immediately after morning ser- 
vice ; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 



LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets in College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. Amos E. Wilson, President. 

Miss Emma Cook, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets In 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Irving Todd, President. 

A. N. Godfrey, Secretary, 

MANHATTAN NE>A/^S PAPERS. 

The Enterprise. — A. L. Runyan, Editor and 
Proprietor. Published every Wednesday. Send 
for sample copy. 

The Nationalist.— Albert Griffin, Editor and 
Proprietor. Published every Friday. Send for 
sample copy. 

Miss Ella Winne is teaching school in the Eure- 
ka Bottom, and with good success. 



The Industrialist is much obliged to Prof. J. 
D. Walters for regular assistance on mailing day. 



School District Boards about to issue bonds will 
find it for their interest to note the advertisement 
in this number calling for bonds. 



A member of an old class, who has been out 
( ACollege for over a year, in a private letter speaks 
<^ the Industrialist and the College In this 
, '^se:' "I was greatly surprised at the improved 
Appearance of the Industrialist. Although the 
most of our class have left the College and Manhat- 
tan, yet I know we all look back to our College 
days with pleasure. The Agricultural College 
seems like home; and when the Industrialist 
comes, it seems like getting a letter from home. 



II .1 lif'iiiVVi 

During the last month the following students 
reached the first rank, averaging between ninety - 
five and one hundred in all recitations : 

Bernhard Anderson, McPherson county; Arthur 
T. Blain, Riley; Estella M. Bouton, Greenwood; 
Jennie A. Coe, Missouri ; Wilmer K. Eckraan, Os- 
borne ; Ellen Fletcher, Riley; Albert N. Godfrey, 
Greenwood ; George L. Piatt, Riley ; Corwin J. 
Reed, Pottawatomie; Lewis A. Salter, Montgom- 
ery ; William H. Sikes, Pottawatomie : Clement O. 
Smith, Lyon; Amos E. Wilson, Dickinson ; Nena 
M. Wilson, Dickinson; Clarence E. Wood, Potta- 
watomie. 

Friday, October 26th, the Alpha Betas met as 
usual. The names of Miss Glossop and C. O. Smith 
were proposed for membership. Officers-elect for 
the remainder of term are as follows : President, 
Amos Wilson ; Vice-President, A. H. Stiles ; Secre- 
tary, Miss Emma Cook; Treasurer, A. A. Stewart; 
Marshal, W. H. Sikes. 

By a somewhat extended debate, it was clearly 
shown that you can successfully educate men to 
become farmers. On account oi the monthly ex- 
amination the editors were unable to issue the 
second number of the Gleaner. Accordingly, it was 
postponed one week. 

Question for debate next week : "Resolved, That 
hope exerts a greater influence over man than 
does fear." The Society has added to its choice 
library the book entitled, " Words, Their Use and 
Abuse," by Prof. Matthews, of Chicago, s. h. w. 

At the Webster Society last Saturday evening, 
the officers elected at the previous meeting were 
installed. The retiring President, Mr. GMfrey, 
was then called upon for a valedictory, and 
responded In an eloquent and very appropriate 
speech. Mr. Irving Todd, the new President, 
favored the Society with a few well-chosen re- 
marks. Mr. George H. Storch was then elected a 
member of the Society, and Mr. Wright was initi- 
ated. 

The question, " Resolved, That the farmer leads a 
better and more independent life than the me- 
chanic," was discussed by Messrs. Eckman, God- 
frey and Salter, on the affirmative ; and Messrs. 
Wood, Todd and Anderson, on the negative. 
Decision in favor of the affirmative. During 
extemporaneous speaking various subjects of 
interest were discussed, the annexation of Cuba 
and the metric system being the principal ones. 

At the next meeting the question, "Resolved, 
That the present system of electing officers by 
electors should be abolished," will be debated by 
S. N. Peck, J. B. Dickson and Bernhard Anderson, 
on the affirmative; and J. H. Harvey, J. A. Bell 
and Pierce Hickey, on the negative. 

Reporter. 

AN INQUIRT. 

Editor Industrialist : — As you have grown so 
much, you will now have more room for com- 
munications. There is one subject to which I 
would like to call the attention of the students, 
and take this method of doing it. 

One would suppose that whatever the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, says might be considered 
as'fact But he said one thing in his lecture on 
" Ultimate America," extracts of which were pub- 
lished in the Industrialist, that I am inclined to 
doubt as being true. In comparing the lands 
under the equator of the Old and New Worlds, he 
said that the "Sahara is so low that it might be, as 
it ought to be, made a navigable sea by a channel 
from the Mediterranean or the ocean." Now, I am 
aware that a writer in the Scientific American has 
advocated this idea. But I know that the desert 
has always been supposed to be several hundred 
feet above the sea level, and never gave the sub- 
ject much attention. I just supposed that the 
writer was some person who had a pet theory, and 
had gone a little crazy over it, as all men who 
have nobbles generally do. Still, when a man like 
Mr. Cook not only says that the Sahara can but 
ought to be made a navigable sea, I begin to think 
may be such is a fact. 

I would like to have an expression from some of 
the students as to whether the thing can be done. 
Havins access to the library where reference books 
and tables can be consulted, they can easily ascer- 
tain as to the feasibility of the project. The geog- 
rapher Guyot, whom I have always considered as 
good authority, says the Sahara is on an average 
about 1,500 feet above sea level. He also says there 
are several low regions just south of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and between the Atlas mountains 
and the Nile, which are considerably below sea 
level ; but these are only a very small part of the 
desert, and the idea of making a " navigable sea " 
out of the Sahara desert sounds ridiculous to me. 
How is it? 

In conclusion I must say that the Industrialist 
looks much better since it was enlarged. Ze. 

Grantville, Kan., October 18th, 1877. 
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MAT BE) NOT I 
The Industrialist can rise and make a few 
broken remarks about its typography without 
the least egotism, for the reason that it and the 
students who set the type are entirely distinct 
parties ; and in speaking well of them it is not 
praising itself. It was started, in a great meas- 
ure, for the purpose of giving the printing classes 
practical drill in the routine work of getting out 
a weekly paper. To hire skilled compositors and 
issue a journal that is typographically creditable 
would be easy enough ; but when it was first pro- 
posed to make a regular publication which should 
depend for its workmanship upon the skill of 
pupils who, on entering the classes, didn't know a 
stick from a space, strong objections were fairly 
urged. These objections boiled themselves down 
to one question, namely. Can a thorough educa- 
tion and a trade be taught at the same time and 
obtained by the same party ? We believed they 
could ; and in spite of many sneers about " lower- 
ing education by teaching trades," set about 
it. Those sneers, by the way, somehow always 
suggested to our imagination the pompous dignity 
of the solemn old monkey in the " happy fam- 
ily" cage of a menagerie, who evidently believes 
himself to be doing the heavy intellectual work 
for the entire outfit, bless bis royal idiocy ! 



The Printing Department was only one of sev- 
eral departments that were started ; and, as the 
difficulty of teaching printing is perhaps greater 
than that of teaching the other trades, the results 
reached in this department may fairly be taken 
as tests respecting the success in the others. Such 
students as select this industrial, practice at the 
case, under the instruction of the superintendent, 
forty-five minutes a day five days in the week. 
Much of the type in this issue has been set by stu- 
dents who have been in the College less than six 
months, and who never touched a quad before ; 
and all of the type has been set by students alone. 
It just so happened that the "make-up" and 
" press-work " of this outside are exclusively the 
work of Irving Todd and Clement O. Smith, both 
students, neither of whom has worked in any other 
office a month. The make-up and press-work of 
the Inside will also be done by them, and that, 
too, on their own responsibility, and not with 
Stewart standing by to direct. While we don't 
claim that they are "jours," yet we are quite will- 
ing that the craft shall pass judgment upon the 
workmanship of this issue as compared with that 
of the average weekly of any State. 

It is for the reasons above suggested, then, that 
the favorable verdict so cordially given in the 
press notices by the best of judges, the working 
printers of Kansas, is peculiarly gratifying. The 
Industrialist is a standing proof that the hard- 
est of all trades can be mastered by students who, 
at the same time, are equally mastering all the 
practical sciences. The same fact can as easily be 
proven by the work of the other industrial 
departments. As we read these notices, it is quite 
natural that the old cry, "it can't be done," 
should come to mind ; and with it comes the 
answer, " Oh no, may be not 1 " 

NATIONAIilST ITBMS. 

Hon. Welcome Wells has had twelve men four 
weeks picking apples in his orchard and they are 
not through yet. 

There is hardly a vacant tenement in town. 
This is somewhat different from most towns here- 
abouts, where you see the legend, " to let," In pro- 
fusion upon the houses. 

Some of the handsomest work in Kansas was 
sent west a few days ago, in the shape of cut stone, 
done by Mr. Ulricli and son, the latter a late grad- 
uate oi^the State Agricultural College. 

George Emmons, of St. George, who attended the 
Agricultural College last winter, left for Grand 
Rapids, Mich., this week, where he enters a job 
printing office. George is a good boy, and may he 
come out a full-fledged printer. 

A. A. Stewart and Will Ulrich organized a 
Divison of the Sons of Temperance on Mclntyre 
Creek last Monday evening. There were twenty- 
three signers for a charter and fourteen were in- 
itiated. The Division promises to be a very good 
one. 

There are two or three telephones in town, 
owned by the enterprising Professors at the State 
Agricultural College. One Professor, half a mile 
from another, heard the latter, with his wife, sing 
a duet a few days ago ; and nearly a mile from 
the depot heard a message which came over the 
Western Union Telegraph wires. One inight as 
well have the fabled glass window before one's 
heart and " done with it," as to try and keep a 
secret in these days of such wonderful inventions. 
We are only waiting now for the pneumatic tube 
in which to go, in an instant of time, to the 
Atlantic Coast or Gulf of Mexico. 



FRBSS NOTIOBS. 
The Manhattan Industrialist comes to us in an 
enlarged form, and presents an improved appear- 
ance. — Oalena Miner. 

The Manhattan Industrialist has enlarged a 
column to each page, which makes it now a neatly 
printed sixteen-column p&per.-Olathe Progress. 

The Industrialist rejoices that with last week's 
issue it was two and one-half years old. We hope 
this welcome little sheet will live to be a centena- 
rian. — Waierville Telegraph. 

The Industrialist, published at Manhattan by 
the faculty of the Industrial College, comes to us 
this week in an enlarged form, very much im- 
proved in appearance, and is well worth the sub- 
scription, seventy-five cents a year.— Eureka Ce»- 
sorial. 

The Industrialist, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at the printing department of tne State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, and edited by 
Prof. Jno. A. Anderson, has been enlarged. It is 
edited and printed in first-class style. — Lamed 
Press. 

The Industrialist, the Agricultural College 
paper, came to us last week enlarged. Its enlarge- 
ment was the only way open to its improvement, 
for it was before, as it is now, the neatest, cleanest, 
and ablest edited paper in the Btate. —Louisville 
Reporter. 

The Industrialist has been enlarged one col- 
umn in width, with corresponding growth other- 
wise, and is one of the neatest and best papers on 
our exchange list ; and what it lacks in size it 
more than makes up in pith and ability. — Osage 
Mission Journal. 

The Industrialist of the 13th comes to hand 
enlarged and in every way much improved. It is 
now a spicy, neat, — we dare not say little, — four- 
column paper,containing much interesting matter, 
the mechanical work upon which cannot be ex- 
celled in the State.— ftc/ord Independent. 

The Industrialist, published at and by the fac- 
ulty of the Manhattan College, has been en- 
larged to a sixteen-column paper. Mechanically, 
it is a prodigy of neatness, and its columns abound 
in excellent reading pertaining to local and gen- 
eral interests.— Ifamtf^o Tribune. 

The Industrialist, published under the auspices 
of the Manhattan Agricultural College, is a credit 
to that institution and an honor to the printing 
craft. It has recently been enlarged. It costs 



only seventy-five cents a year, and being full of 
educational articles, essays and items of general 
interest, it is choApt— Hiawatha Herald. 

Ob, pshaw ! We have up to this time consoled 
ourselves with the thought that this paper was not 
the smallest one in the State. The Industrialist, 
of the Kansas Stale Agricultural College, has been 
heretofore the size of the Oalaxy, but has recently 
grown a column larger, just to spite us, we believe. 
Now, is not that mean ?— Marion Center Oalaxy. 

In another column will be found the advertise- 
ment of the State Agricultural College. This pop- 
ular school is under the management of John A. 
Anderson, and has gained a national reputation. 
The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
■advantages of this College.— iVeodM/ia Free Press. 

The Industrialist, of Manhattan, has worn out 
its old dress and now, much enlarged as she is, she 
has donned a full-siztd pattern. Cut low in the 
neck with a standing collar, a pinback, and a pair 
of neat boots with high heels, she steps out before 
the world as a first-class farm and educational 
paper. Price, 76 cents per year.— iaCVww Prog- 
reu. 

The Industrialist, published at the Agricult- 
ural College, has grown to immense proportions 
since a fortnight ago. It is now nearly twice as 
large as it was then, and more interesting reading 
than ever. We regard the Industrialist as one 
of our best exchanges, and it never escapes with- 
out holes when sclssor-time comes. — Clay Center 
Dispatch. 

The Industrialist, ably edited by Jno. A. An- 
derson, the level-headed President of the State 
Agricultural College, and excellently printed by 
the students of that institution, has "spread out," 
i. e., enlarged. No paper in the State averages 
more square inches of solid sense than the Indus- 
trialist, and we are glad there's to be more of it. 
— Marion County Record, 

The Industrialist took a sudden growth in size 
at the age of two and a half years. It is now 
larger by a few columns than formerly, and conse- 
quently has more room for the excellent matter 
with which it is always filled. There is no paper 
in the State from which we like to clip better than 
the Industrialist ; and we are glad of the enlarge- 
ment, for this gives us a better chance.— CAe%a 
Advaruie. 

The Industrialist, published by the printing 
department of the Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, comes to our table enlarged. It is a very 
handsome sheet, and ably conducted. In our col- 
umns will be found the advertisement of the 
Agricultural College, to which we the second time 
beg leave to call the attention of all those having 
boys to educate. We ought to have a large dele- 

fation of boys from Miami county at this school, 
'resident Anderson is one of the ablest educators 
in the West. — Paola Republican. 

There I The Industrialist, of Manhattan, has 
made a fresh tally. It was a jewel — three col- 
umns to the page. We didn't think it could be 
improved. And yet it came to us last week, 
longer, broader, — we like to have said— deeper. 
It now has four columns to the page, and contains 
matter enough for two papers of ordinary size. 
We have endeavored to Keep every copy of the 
Industrialist since it started. We snail have 
them bound some of these days. When a man 
comes to us and inquires what fruits are best 
adapted to Kansas, we point to the little Indus- 
trialist, with the injunction "do not take any 
away." He asks about hogs, sheep, stock, grasses, 
grains, and if we wish to give him an answer we 
are willing to risk our reputation on — a perfectly 
original one — we just hand him the Marysville 
Lottery Advocate to read, while we fortify ourselves 
by stealing a glance at the files of the Industri- 
alist.— ^/ue Rapids Times. 

'Dookseller and Stationer.- S. M. Fox 

-■• dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 

Clothier.- 'Wm. Knostmau, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats, Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

IMreclianlcal Department.— Regular in- 

■^'■•- struction and practice in Carpentry, Cabi- 
net-Making, Turning, Scroll-Sawing, Wagon-Mak- 
ing, Blacksmithing and Painting. 

School District Bonds.— School District 
Boards about to issue bonds are invited to 
correspond with us before negotiating elsewhere, 
as we always pay the highest market price. Send 
to us for blank bonds, which are furnished free of 
charge. Address E. Gale, Loan Commissioner, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 19-tf 

'■7'ansas Pnbllstalnf Honse.— Standard 
-■^- Stock, Standard Work, Standard Prices, to 
be had at the Bindery and Blank Book Manufac- 
tory of George W. Martin, Topeka, Kansas. Orders 
from counties and townships solicited. All sorts 
of books made, bound and rebound. Legal Blanks, 
Seals, Stationery and Job Printing. 



"E^nffllsb I^anKnagre.- The direct aim of the 
-■-* course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in English, 
History of English, Structure of English, Study of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room, and, if desired, at the printer's cases 

mranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
■^'•■- Jno. W. Webb, Cashier; Geo. S. Green, At- 
torney. A general banking business transacted. 
Bills of Exchange issued on all principal cities and 
towns of Europe. All collections have the per- 
sonal, faithful and prompt attention of our attor- 
ney. Proceeds remitted promptly, at current rates 
of exchange, without any charge of commission. 

A grlcaltnral College Ijands.— These 
-*»- lands are in the market, as provided by law, 
and for sale for one-eighlh cash, balance in seven 
equal annual payments with ten per cent interest, 
payable annually. The lands are all choice selec- 
tions, and prices range generally from 85.00 to 
S6.25 per acre. Some of the best tracts are ap- 
praised at from S8 to $10 per acre, and they are 
well worth the money. These lands are located in 
Washington, Marshall, Clay, Riley and Dickinson 
counties. For particulars, maps and descriptions, 
MddresN L. R. Elliott, Ag«nt, Manhattan, Kss. 



Bulldinffs. 

This engraving gives a 
good idea of the relative 
situation of the several 
buildings used by the Ag- 
ricultural College, and, so 
far as can be done in the 
space, a fair notion of the 
appearance of the build- 
ings. The one on the right 
is at present known as the 

COLLKOE BUILDIKQ, 

though it is only tempora- 
rily nsed as such. It was 
built before our day, and 
was designed as one wing 
of an extensive barn. It 
is 42x100 feet, two stories 
high, and, besides the 
chapel, contains nine 
rooms which are used by 
the literary departments 
for recitation purposes. 

THE NEW BABN 

is not shown upon the cut, 
but is situated about five 
hundred feet northeast of 
the College building, and 
is of the same size. It is 
admirably adapted to its 
purpose, furnishing com- 
plete accommodations for 
forty head of cattle and the 
horses needed on the farm. 
About five hundred feet 
south of the College build- 
ing stands the 

MECHANICAL BUILDING, 

•which is 38x102 feet and 
two stories high. The 
whole of the lower floor is 
used as a carpenter shop 
and is filled with benches, 
saws, lathes, etc. The up- 
per floor furnishes three 




Mechanical Building. Horticultural Building. 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



College Building. 



rooms for the Department 
of Instrumental Music, two 
for the Sewing Depart- 
ment, one for the Tele- 
graph Department, and 
one for the Printing De- 
partment. 

Immediately north of the 
Mechanical building is the 

BLACKSMITH SHOP, 

20x40, containing two 
forges and the necessary 
tools for working iron. II 
is not shown in the cut, 
and is the only wooder 
building on the grounds,! 
all the rest being stone. 

One hundred feet east of 
the Mechanical is the 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 

31x80 feet, one story and a 
high basement. The main 
floor contains two lecture 
rooms, with apparatus 
cases; and the Isasement, 
in addition to cellars, fur- 
nishes a large working 
room for class practice. 

One hundred and fifty 
feet south of the Mechan- 
ical building stands the 

LABORATORY, 

cross form, 109x109 feet, 
one story. It contains a 
lecture room, office, bal- 
ance room, physical labo- 
ratory, two large chemical 
laboratories, and a kitchen 
laboratory. The 

NEW COLLEGE BUILDING 

will be situated one hun- 
dred feet south of the Lab- 
oratory. The Practical 
Agricultural wing will be 
completed next summer. 
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The Press on the AKricuItnral College. 



A superior institution of learning.— Jlftnneapo2i« 
SenUnd. 

One of the best of that kind in the StaXe.— Jewell 
Oountp Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Lin- 
coln Center Register. 

An institution that every Kansas farmer should 
feel proud of. — Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— ITtjyteW Courier. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.— /oto Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage. — JSutcMnson News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and offering great advantages.— 0»oflf« Oity Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner. — Oamell Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Ledger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural." —.4ima 
News. 

Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— 5etoi< 
Oazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.- Cbncordia 
Empire, 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Omcordia 
JExposUor, 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— .E/A 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Oazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now In attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased With the institu- 
tion.— i>odpe City Times. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
— Osage Mission Journal. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— .ilMgwtto Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— CA<m« County Oourant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— Burlington Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the masses.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— fiar»ey County News. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their young men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— JVoy Bulletin. 

Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— vlima Blade. 

No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— ^/dorado Press. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the Si&ie.— Abilene 
Chronicle. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
nractical education, one that will be useful to a 
boT or (firl, no matter what vocation he or she 
m«T follow. Its course is particularly adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.- CA«e County 
Ltadtr. 



Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and course 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equal 
to any of the eastern States.— CAerry Vale Leader. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— ior- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion, has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education.— Cbuncii 
Qrove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution is among the best in the United States. It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.— JeweM 
County Diamond. 

This institution is the best In Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
it a first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
practical education. All branches of education 
are taught by the most experienced teachers.— 
Lawrence Standard. 

Has taken a place away at the head of State 
institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women. — Wichita Eagle. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and ourcounty 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.— ^«4wor/A Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— Jwnc^ion Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education. — Atchison 
Patriot. 

Has attained a degree of perfectiveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success. — 
Gameti Journal. 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches. — 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Great 
Bend Democrat. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West.— Scandia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land„and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Rept^lican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches. — Peabody Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education, — work on the farm, in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.- iVor<A Topeha Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— iyon* Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this adbrds every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— C3i«<op« Advance. 



This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and is now taught. — 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Its able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.— <?reo< Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study. Scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.— O^towo 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefi t to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the ^ttXe.— Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— Fo/iey 
Fails New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lawrence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every effort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— 5i«e Rapids Times. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of lite.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— /foword CUy 
Cburant. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should be.— Wichita Beacon. 

Offers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day In the 
week, and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— iVeo»Ao 
County Record. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, ol'^ their expenses.- A'wjAo FaUs Post. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Regents. X 

N. A. ADAMS, Seo'y, Manhattan, Blley Oo. ' 

J. IjAWBBNCB, Belolt, Mitchell Oo. 

B. li. KINOSBUBY, BurUnjfton, Ooffey Oo. 

J. R. HALLOWBLL, Oolumbus, Otaerokee Oo. 

S. M. WOOD, Blmdale, Ohaae Oo. 

T. O. HBNBY, AbUene, Dickinson Oo. 

JNO. A. ANDBBBON, Manhattan, Blley Oo. 

E. B. PuRCELL, Treas. L. R. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

FACULTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. Political Economy. 
M. L. WARD, Prof. Mathematics arid English. 
WM. K. KEDZIE, Prof. Chemistry and Physics. 
E. M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. Agricnl., Sup't Farm. 
E. GALE, Prof. Botany and Horticulture. 
J. E. PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO. D. WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A. TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A. A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W. C. STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Music, 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who Intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial Pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and 
for success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
tical Mathematics, including skill In the use of 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial 
Drawing ; and In Book-Keeping. 

farmer's course. ^ 

Building on this foundation, the special obj^i Jf 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student aT 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology ; and par- 
ticularly of Practical Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, including such instruction and drill in the 
Field, in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron Shops, as will enable the 
graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operations or actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 

To Mechanics, in addition to the studies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught. 
Besides this literary education, the student is 
taught daily in the particular workshop of his 
trade. Special advantages are thus offered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker, Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Carver, 
Engraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or material for class practice. 
woman's course. 

The course of study for woman is more practical 
and, therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States. The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a woman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course are Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening, House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops Include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing. 
Telegraphy, Scroll-sawing, Carving, Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. 
iS^ TUITION ABSOMJTEIiY FREEI-K» 

No contingent fees, except for use of piano/?'' 
organs in the Musical Department; and a chai' 
of $1.00 per month for material and instrument 
used by male students in Printing and Telegraph 
Departments. Boarding ranfes from $2.75 to $4.00 
per week. 

Calendar:— Fall Term began August 23d, and 
will close December 23d, 1877. The Spring Term 
begins January 8d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, President. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
Not the least «f the things of which Kansas has 
a right to be proud is its magnificent educational 
system. At the start a wise and vigorous policy 
was adopted for the education of its youth; and 
ever since, whether in war or peace, poverty or 
plenty, the State has steadily developed and care- 
fully fostered its various educational agencies. 
In addition to its munificent endowment of the 
public schools, it has provided higher institutions 
for three distinct kinds of instruction, namely, 
normal schools for the special training of public 
school teachers; a university for the education of 
those proposing to enter the professions of law, 
medicine or theology; and an agricultural college 
for the practical education of those who will 
engage in any of the "industrial professions or 
pursuits," as distinguished from the " learned pro- 
fessions." The relative demand for the three 
forms of education is indicated by the proportion 
In which the citizens of Kansas follow these voca- 
tions, as shown by the last United States census. 
Of every one hundred persons engaged in a voca- 
tion by which money is gained, the ratios were as 
follows : 
Jlormal education: 

1;^ Teachers 1.13= l.lrf 

Professional education: 

Ministers 0-43 

Lawyers 0-55 

Doctors 0.7d— 1.71 

Industrial education: 

In agriculture. 69.1J 

In manufacturing and mechanical 14.63 

In personal service 13.89 

In trade and transportation 9.51 =97.16 

100.00 

AGRICULTURAL COLLBGB. 

Recognizing the need for an education which 
should especially prepare the rising generations 
for an intelligent and successful practice of those 
vocations which are followed by ninety-seven out 
of each hundred of its citizens, the first institution 
endowed and put in operation by the State was its 
Agricultural College, so named because of the fact 
that agriculture is, both numericallv and actually, 
the chief of these vocations. The title, "Agricult- 
ural" College, is apt to mislead those who are not 
familiar with the above fact, and also with the 
further fact that the acts of both Congress and of 
Kansas provide for an "industrial," as distin- 
guished from a "professional" education. And 
every semi-occasionally some exceedingly bril- 
liant genius will triumphantly announce his dis- 
covery of a mare's nest by shooting oil the origi- 
nal conundrum, " Why, Mr. Speaker, is telegraphy, 
or printing, or arcss-maklng taught in our Agri- 
cultural College?" The answer to which is that 
woman is entitled to such an industrial education 
as will enable her to earn a living, and, accord- 
incly that these trades are taught tor her benefit, 

4 in accordance with the design of Congress. 
, , KNDOWMENT. 

The endowment received from the United States 
Government consisted of 81,601 acres of choice 
land all of which had been sold at date of last 
renort. except 31,461 acres now on the market 
The proceeds from the sale of lands are invested 
in school bonds, and the securities in hand 
amounted to «23«,101.28 by last report. The an- 
nual income from this endowment is about 820,- 
000 out of which all expenses of instruction are 
naik The only aid received from the State is 
for the erection of buildings, in accordance with 
the conditions of the congressional grant. This 
is the only one of the State's institutions which is 
not dependent upon the tax-payer for its mainte- 
nance. 

LOCATION. 

It is situated one mile from Manhattan, Riley 
county, one hundred and twenty miles west of the 
Missouri River, in the heart of the great central 
valley which runs through the finest agricultural 
State in America. The Kansas Pacific Railway, 
with its connecting lines, gives speedy communi- 
cation with every quarter. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is shaped with direct refer- 
ence to giving an industrial as distinct from a 
Brofessiolial education. It makes the pupil intel- 
flient and expert in the use of the hnglish lan- 
fl-iiLe • in the use of numbers as employed by 
fhft farmer, book-keeper and engineer; and in 
the use of lines as employed by the carpenter, 
oalnter and architect. Words figures and lines 
Sre tools which all men use. It then gives thor- 
Sueh instruction and If.boratorial or field drill in 
the following sciences as essentially useful to an 
Infel Kent and successful farmer: Phvsiology, 
Pracical Agriculture, Natural Phllosopfiy Bot- 
FnS Entomology, Practical Horticulture. Land- 
\* S^ane hardening, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic 

T Analytical Chemistry, Surveying, Geology 
jtfneralogy, Zoology. Meteorology. Agricultural 
ihemistry, Pollticaf Economy, Practical Law and 
T^lc It has an equally practical and effective 
iw^rse for the education of woman as a woman, 
wpad of as a man, and as a worker instejid of as a 
butterfly Then.it has a well-stocked farm and 
nuwery; and well-equipped shops, for giving boys 
Sra" ice in farm and nursery work and in wood 
Jnd iron work, and for giving girls drill in dress- 
making, printing, telegraphy, carving, engraving 
and music. 



Kansas' Onward March. 

On the occaHion of the recent vifiit of 
Maj. Morrill, of Hiawatha, to Troy, we had 
the pleasure of a long talk with hira, from 
which we gathered a large aniouiU of valu- 
able information, tending not only to con- 
firm the prosperous condition of Kansas, biit 
showing that she stands higher in the esti- 
mation of eastern business men than has gen- 
erally been supposed. Maj, Morrill, being 
the head of a large banking house, has 
extensive correspondence with bankers and 
capitalists all over the country. He also 
possesses a wide acquaintance throughout 
the East, and is a shrewd ob-server. In ad- 
dition to his banking business, he is the 
agent for the sale of immense quantities of 
land in this State. All these things com- 
bined make Maj. Morrill good authority 
upon matters that he spoke of. The immi- 
gration pouring into Kansas is simply enor- 
mous. A colony of four hundred families 
will soon settle on the Central Branch rail- 
road lands, chiefly in Marshall and Potta- 
watomie counties. This represents about 
two thousand souls, to a comparatively 
small section of land. Maj. Morrill says 
that he has recently figured up the amount 
of lands he has disposed of within the past 
for or five months, and it averages just eight 
hundred acres per day during that time. 
These lands are all in northern Kansas, and 
mostly sold to persons who intend becoming 
actual settlers. The total amount would be 
12,000 and represents 750 quarter sections, 
or that number of heads of families who 
are coming to Kansas to make themselves 
homes. In other portions of the State, an 
equal degree of activity prevails. Maj. 
Morrill thinks (and we believe he is correct) 
that the immigration to Kansas now reaches 
fully 100,000 a year, and that the census of 
1880 will show this State to have over 1,000,- 
000 population. Maj. Morrill says that 
when he was East last summer, he met a 
wealthy gentleman who had a large amount 
of money to invest. He said the East 
seemed to be going down, and he preferred 
western securities, where the country was 
going up. He asked Maj. Morrill if he 
could not invest a few thousand for him in 
Kansas on real estate security. The Major 
agreed to undertake the investments; and 
since that time he has continued remitting, 
until now he has $80,000 invested in Kan- 
sas. The hundreds of other capitalists who 
are investing in the same way would seem 
pretty conclusive that they regard Kansas 
real estate as good security. Coming down 
to a single locality, Maj. Morrill says that 
the prosperity of Brown county is moat 
cheering. The immigration is considerable 
and the crops never were better, notwith- 
standing the grasshoppers. During the 
years of drought and grasshoppers, it was 
supposed that the stock of hogs in northern 
Kansas was exhausted, and that farmers 
would have to purchase breeders to restock 
their farms ; but he says that there are more 
hogs in Brown county to-day than ever 
before, and that this fall's crop v/ill be 
immense. We have here given the obser- 
vations of one person. It is a fair average 
of the entire State. The most enthusiastic 
Kansan never dreamed that our State would 
so soon be running Iowa and Missouri so 
close a race. — Troy Chief. 
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The Grain Yield of 1877. 

The grain crop of the United States this 
autumn is a vast increase over that of any 
preceding year in the history of the coun- 
try. It amounts in the two principal cere- 
als, wheat and corn, to 325,000,000 bushels 
of the former, and 1,280,000,000 of the lat- 
ter, according to the careful estimates of Mr. 
Walker, the statistician of the New York 
Produce Exchange. The movement of this 
enormous crop has just begun to be felt, as 
up to the past eight weeks the exportations 
were of last year's crop ; but the sudden in- 
crease already noted gives good promise of 
a golden future. During the brief period 
mentioned, our exports of wheat from the 
ports of New York, Montreal, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and 
Portland have aggregated 11,525,188 bush- 



els, against an exportation from the same 
ports during a corresponding period of last 
year of 3,938,951 bushels, showing an in- 
crease of 708,234 bushels in the exportation 
of rye during the same time, and in peas 
an increase of 81,409 bushels. In corn 
alone has there been a falling off to the ex- 
tent of 1,633,054 bushels in that time. 

To arrive at the amount of corn sent 
abroad, it is proper to count that which goes 
in the compressed form of pork. Our an- 
nual hog product exportation is about 4,- 
000,000 hogs. As it takes about fourteen 
bushels of corn to fatten each hog, that will 
be equivalent to about 56.000,000 bushels 
more of corn to be added to the exports an- 
nually, as sent in the form of animal food. 

We also send a great deal barreled up in 
the shape of whiskey. 

The receipts of wheat at western lake 
and river ports — Chicago, Milwaukee, To- 
ledo, Datroit, Montreal, St. Louis and Peo- 
ria and Duluth — during the four weeks 
ending October 6, from the new crop, were 
13,099,375 bushels against 7,157,597 for the 
corresponding period of last year, showing 
an increase of 5,941,778 bushels. The ship- 
ments from those ports in that time were 11,- 
024,058 bushels, an increase of 4,800,680 
bushels over the corresponding period of 
the year before. California has been, this 
year, an exception to the rest of the country. 
Her crops have fallen off. Between July 1 
and September 24 of this year, her exports 
of wheat were 4,011,000 bushels less than 
during a corresponding period of 1876. 

That the alarm usually expressed over 
the probability of other sea-board cities 
taking away our grain trade has not been 
altogether baseless, seems pretty well dem- 
onstrated by comparison of the figures of 
their receipts and ours, during the period 
of activity in movement of crops to the sea- 
board last year and this, between May 1st 
and September 1st. Last year the receipts 
of flour and grain at Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore during that time amounted 
to 34,748,993 bushels; at New York to but 
38,657,168. This year, during the corres- 
ponding time, these ports received 23,212,- 
381 bushels and New York 31,323,315 
bushels. From that showing it appears 
that, while both have suffered a decrease, 
New York receipts have fallen off only 7,- 
333,853 bushels while those of the other 
ports named have declined 11,536,612. 
The records of receipts show that the water 
routes bringing grain and flour to this port 
have held their own within about 24,000 
bushels, and that the falling off has been in 
receipts by rail. 

The increase in England's importation of 
breadatufls from this country in the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1877, amount to almost 
as much as the average of her importations 
during the ten years preceding. Of corn 
alone she took out 33,000,000 bushels. Her 
total importation was about 80,000,000 
bushels, of which 60,000,000 were from this 
country, and 20,000,000, from Southeastern 
Europe. The importation of corn into Ger- 
many, France and the United Kingdom 
promises to increase largely, as of late years 
a general tendency to resort to it as food for 
stock, instead of oats and cut feed, has been 
manifest. It is found to be one-third 
cheaper in England than the material hith- 
erto employed for that use. Germany's 
supply will, however, be drawn mainly 
from Hungary.— ^ew York Sun. 



Onr Cplands. 

It has been but a few years since the ex- 
periment of farming on uplands was first 
tried. For a long time strong doubts were 
entertained as to their productiveness. An 
opinion prevailed that upon the high prai- 
rie corn could never be grown with profita- 
ble results, and many well-informed people 
claimed that small grain and, in fact, no 
cultivated vegetation would ever prosper. 
At last the test has been thoroughly made 
and all these doubts have been dispelled by 
uncontradictable facts. The wheat crops of 
1875 averaged even better upon the high 
land than in the bottom, and other crops 
yielded a good return. This year ha« 



brought them into still higher favor. The 
wheat, on account of the continued rain, was 
equally poor on both upland and bottom, 
but corn in every case where thorough cul- 
tivation was given is remarkably good. 
Oats yielded bountifully and millet always 
has done well. Soil that has been thor- 
oughly reclaimed from its wild state by the 
plow and well cared for, has never refused 
to yield a good return. We do not suppose 
that any one will claim that the highlands 
are as rich as the creek bottoms — there is 
little of this earth's surface that is — but 
actual test has proven that there are great 
productive qualities contained in the soil 
that improves each year with cultivation. 

It may now be considered a foregone con- 
clusion that upland farming can be made 
profitable, and, when we consider the rela- 
tive cost of the land, equally as profitable as 
farming in the valley. 

There is one thing that was sufficient ev- 
idence from the start that the soil of our 
hills was rich in vegetable producing sub- 
stances. It is the fact that in spite of the 
organic substance that has been grown each 
year, from time immemorial, being burned 
up and swept away by the wind to enrich 
the bottoms and sheltered spots, each suc- 
ceeding year has yielded another covering 
of rich grass. 

It has also been found that trees grow as 
well upon the hills as they do anywhere, 
other things being equal. Fruit has done 
remarkably well, and it is a foregone fact 
that everything that prospers in this cli- 
mate can be grown to the highest perfection 
upon the hills. The experiment of supply- 
ing the want of organic matter by manur- 
ing, has been tried with good results. — Ex- 
change. 

The big crops of the past three seasons 
in Kansas, together with the splendid ex- 
hibit at the Centennial made by this young, 
growing State last year, are beginning to 
tell. It is estimated by the State papers 
and railway companies of Kansas that 
nearly 100,000 people have made new 
homes in that State since the close of the 
great exposition. As a rule they are bring- 
ing more money with them, paying cash for 
lands, and represent the best social, business 
and agricultural character of the land from 
which they come. And the best of all is, 
there are no " grasshoppers," no "hot winds" 
or " drouths " for the grumblers to howl 
about. — Chicago Advertiser. 

The Philadelphia Record notes that 
the foreign demand for goods in and around 
that city is so great that many mills are 
running on double time. The manufactur- 
ers of textile fabrics report that the increase 
of business within the last few weeks is un- 
paralleled in the history of their industry. 
Six large mills are under double time. The 
iron mills are in fiiU blast, manufacturing 
machinery, car-wheels, locomotives and 
wrought iron bolts. The boot and shoe 
manufacturers also report an unprecedented 
increase in foreign orders. 

We find the following going the rounds 
of the press as though it was a chunk of 
wisdom : 

The idea of teaching every girl to thump a piano 
and every boy to be a book-keeper, will make 
potatoes (H per bushel in twenty years. 

Does knowing how to play the piano 
make a woman any less able to cook a meal 
of victuals, or a man's knowing how to 
keep a set of books, any less able to grow 
potatoes. It seems to us not, and that the 
above is bosh. — Commonwealth. 



It is some consolation to know that the 
inventor of the hand organ was arrested for 
bigamy, fined for throwing ashes in the 
alley, pestered by book agents, kicked by a 
tramp, fell through a ladder and barked his 
shins, bit himself with a strange dog, and 
was struck by lightning in the last year of 
his wicked and heaven-defying life. — Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye. 

The average slope or descent of Kansas is 
seven and one-half feet to the mile, from 
northwest to southeaat. 
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The School Oalaxy, of Marion Center, 
states that a London gentleman has recently 
purchased some Duchess cows from the 
Durham Park herd, paying the snug 
sum of $90,000; whereupon the Oalaxy 
very properly plumes itself upon the impor- 
tance of Marion county, and glories in the 
profit made by Major Crane. Good. 



At last accounts Noble L. Prentis was 
in Washington, ransacking the Congres- 
sional library for material for a magazine 
article. He expected to arrive in Topeka 
by the fifteenth, and prepare for publica- 
tion a book containing his European letters 
and other writings. It will " take " like 
wild-fire, and we are in for the book. 



Through inadvertence we have failed to 
call attention to the Western Review of Sci- 
ence and Industry, edited and published by 
Theo. S. Case, at Kansas City, Mo. It is a 
monthly record of progress in science, 
mechanic arts and agriculture, sixty-four 
pages, octavo, price $2.50 per annum. It is 
carefully edited and well gotten up typo- 
graphically. 



Press ChrniKes. 

Washington county : E. N. Emmons, an 
experienced editor, starts the Washington 
County Sun at Hanover. It takes the place 
of the Independent. Please X. 

Edwards county: Milbourne M. Lewis, 
editor, and F. P. Hallowell, publisher, have 
started the Valley Bepublican, at Kinsley. 
It is a twenty -eight-column paper, and Tooks 
down upon the greater portion of the State 
from an altitude of 2,226 feet. 

Shawnee county: S. A. Felter, editor, 
and George W. Martin, publisher, have 
begun the publication of the Educational 
Calendar, a monthly devoted to the educa- 
tional interests of Kansas. It is a twelve- 
column folio, with the columns a quarter 
wider than is usual in news work. Typo- 
graphically, it can't be beaten; and, edi- 
torially, it is compact common sense 
bristling with keen points. 



The Educational Calendar will be heart- 
ily welcomed by the friends of education in 
this State, first because of its pith and 
worth, and, second, because of the line it 
proposes to follow. It says : 

"This paper is not to be filled up with 
educational essays on some school-master's 
hobby, but will be an educational news 
paper, brimful of pointed, practical sugges- 
tions, not for the teacher and school officer 
alone, but for every parent and friend of 
popular education. 

" The charge is made, and with apparent 
justice, that most of the educational papers 
'are published in the exclusive interest of 
school-book publishers, teachers and college 
professors, and that the patrons of Jhe 
schools are not properly represented. We 
propose to give fair play to all, without fear 
or favor, and we respectfully ask the county 
superintendents to aid us in circulating our 
paper among the patrons of the schools as 
well as among its teachers." 

Nobody can make a better expenditure of 
twenty-five cents than by subscribing for a 
year's Calendar; while to teachers and 
school officers it will be of especial value on 
account of its general matter, to say nothing 
of the "State Superintendent's Column" 
with its news and rulings, nor of the " An- 
swers to Correspondents." It will be a per- 
manent institution as well as a valuable one, 
and, like all true Kansas products, will be 
different from and better than those of other 
States. Typographically, it is a perfect 
beauty. 



Ttaat CliAp Avaln. 

When a chap rushes around lively with 
an em{Jhatically told story concerning the 
truth and importance of which he gesticu- 
lates like an enraged jumping-jack, gener- 
ous-hearted people are disposed to accom- 
modate him by believing it, — not so much 
because caring a straw about the story, one 
way or another, but rather as a smiling 
and benevolent contribution to his general 
stock of happiness. If there is any way in 
which even a stingy man is inclined to be 
liberal, it is in the way of believing state- 
ments upon subjects about which he is 
wholly indifierent; and there are oceans of 
that sort of generosity in this world. 

It is this noble and open-handed benevo- 
lence upon the part of eastern communities 
which causes them to be so often gulled by 
the statements of dead-beats who, having 
signally failed to thimble-rig a living out 
of Kansans, seek revenge by lying about 
Kansas with an earnestness and impor- 
tunacy that vividly suggest tlie strut and 
cackle of an egotistical hen triumphing over 
a newly-laid egg. Their stories obtain 
credence very much as a beggar obtains 
alms, not because of an intrinsic worth or 
even probability, but because of the big- 
heartedness of the giver. 

In an avaricious and selfishly-disposed 
world, one naturally hesitates to say any- 
thing which may seemingly tend to check 
the growth of general benevolence — espec- 
ially in the older States. But, on the other 
hand, there is no experience which so chills 
a generous soul as the consciousness that, in 
the sincerest exercise of what it supposed 
to be a sagacious benevolence, it had really 
been imposed upon, "sold." And, there- 
fore, it is a kindness to eastern people when 
the Kansas press, by placing before them 
the true facts respecting this State, gracious- 
ly secures them against the snares and delu - 
sions of the cackling chap. Whether they 
appreciate our goodness in this respect or 
not is a matter of little importance, since 
virtue has its own reward. 

There are always scores of items floating 
through our papers of which we think but 
little, but which, if gathered together, would 
be a fortress of defense for those eastern 
folks against that chap's wiles. For 
example, he opens out the Great American 
Desert, one side of which he pins to the 
dome of the State Capitol and hooks the 
other on Pike's Peak, averring that nothing 
will grow in that territory except sand flies. 
And yet, away out in Russell county, Mr. J. 
W. VanScoyoc's wheat field averaged 
twenty-seven bushels to the acre ; and that 
county reports 15,000 acres now in fall 
wheat. 

Another of his yarns is that Kansas 
won't raise fruit ; and yet Mr. Barnefl, of 
Douglas county, has just sold six thousand 
bushels of apples at forty-five cents per 
bushel, and Senator Wells, of Pottawatomie 
county, will realize $6,000 from his orchard. 
Another is that Kansas is a bad State for 
hog raising; and yet the Drovers? Jo'umal 
says that "owing to the great excellence 
of. the hogs received from Kansas and 
Nebraska, buyers are anxious to secure 
them, as they are almost always healthy, 
active and well-bred." Another is that 
Kansas can't raise enough to feed its own 
population ; and yet the National Board of 
Agriculture estimates the value of our last 
crop at $70,000,000 and of the live stock at 
$30,000,000 more. Another is that business 
is depressed ; and yet every railroad has a 
greater passenger and freight traffic than 
ever before, while every kind of business is 
more active than for years. 

But enough has been said to show the 



liberality of Kansas editors in supplying 
the material with which eastern editors 
might protect their readers against the 
importunate beggings of that chap for 
belief. Whatever may be the sufferings of 
their people, our craft, at least, can royally 
robe themselves in the consciousness of hav- 
ing done full duty. 



Enfplisli Sarnamea. 

Why is one family called Smith and 
another Webster ? The answer to this ques- 
tion leads us to inquire into the origin of 
English surnames. Our remote ancestors, 
like the savages of the present day, were 
satisfied with one name. Surnames were 
first taken up by families of high rank about 
the time of the Conquest (1066). Family 
names were not known among the lower 
classes until the fourteenth century. These 
names were at first written over the chris- 
tian names, supra nomina — names above ; 
hence, the term surnames. Says an ancient 
English writer: "Touching such as have 
their surnames of occupations, as Smith, 
Taylor, Carpenter, Cook, and such others, it 
is not to be doubted but their ancestors have 
first gotten them by using such trades, and 
the children of such parents being con- 
tented to take them upon them, their after- 
coming posterity can hardly avoid them; 
so in time cometh it rightly to be said : 
'From whence came Smith, all be he knight or 

squire, 
But from the Smith that forgeth at the fire ? ' " 

Smythe may look more aristocratic than 
simple Smith, but it is traced back to the 
same honorable occupation. Webster was 
feminine for weaver in Saxon. Probably 
some noble woman skilled in that useful art 
came to be known as the weaver — webster 
— of an English village, and thus gave rise 
to that surname. 

The word san, or its equivalent in other 
languages, enters into the composition of 
many names. From Harry we have Harri- 
son, Harris, probably Hawes, and, with kin, 
Hawkins ; from Richard, Richardson, Rich- 
ards ; and from Dick, Dickson and Dixon ; 
from Nelly, Nelson, etc. The Welsh for 
son is ap. Individuals were identified thus : 
Thomas ap Thomas, ap Richard, ap Evans, 
ap Jones, etc. In modern surnames the a 
is dropped, and the p is joined with the fol- 
lowing word. Thus, ap Henry becomes 
Penry, Perry. The Norman French for son 
is fitz; hence, we have Fitzwilliam, Fitz- 
hugh. In Irish Mac means son, and 0, 
grandson] hence, McConnell, O' Donahue. 

Many of our surnames can be traced to 
the Normans. Those commencing with 
de (of) designated places, as DeQuincey, 
DeForest. Those commencing with le or 
la (the) designated offices, as LeSpencer, 
from LeDispencier, now Spenser. De la 
Chambre has dwindled to Chambers in 
England and Chalmers in Scotland. _ 

Benjamin is pure Hebrew, meaning son 
of my strength. It appears in a shorter form 
as Benson ; and Solomon is sometimes 
found as Salmon. Nearly all the languages 
spoken by the people with whom the 
English have become acquainted have con- 
tributed to our stock of surnames. 

Surnames are often created through the 
ignorance of some individual who has in- 
herited an ancient and honorable name. 
Thus, Cuyler in the East becomes Kiler in 
the West.— P!ro/. Ward. 
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Frait Culture. 

We are glad to acknowledge the receipt 
of the address of the Hon. Marshall P. Wil- 
der, President of the American Pomological 
Society, delivered at its sixteenth session, in 
Baltimore, Md. President Wilder will also 
please accept our thanks for the beautiful 
engraving which recalls to mind so vividly 
his honored self. There are several points 
touched in this address which should be 
well weighed by all who are interested in 



tree and fruit ciilture. We select the fol- 
lowing because of their intrinsic value : 

Much of our progress in pomology and 
horticulture is due to the increase of facil- 
ities for transportation afforded by railroads 
and steamboats. Especially is this the case 
in the Southern and Western States, and 
California. These railroad and steamboat 
facilities have induced fruit growers to in- 
crease their products, being assured they 
would arrive in good condition in distant 
markets. But these improvements in trans- 
portation would have been of but little ad- 
vantage had they not been supplemented by 
careful packing. Steamers and cars are 
now provided with large refrigerators, by i, 

which delicate fruits can be sent long dis- 
tances, even to Europe. The various styles 
of fruit packages, everjr class of fruit being 
provided with one suited to its character, 
are wonders of cheapness and efficiency. 
The obstacles with which we formerly had 
to contend have been mostly removed, so 
that fruits can be sent safely to very distant 
markets, where it was impossible to send 
them ten or fifteen years ago. This increas- 
ed supply has increased consumption and 
caused a corresponding decrease in prices. 
It has made fruit almost a necessary portion 
of our daily meals, thus largely fostering its 
production. The packing of trees has also 
received more attention than formerly. 
Experience has taught us much on this 
point, especially in adapting it to the char- f 
acter of the voyage and the climate through 
which the trees are to pass. Thus, trees 
shipped by our friends, Ellwanger & Barry, 
to Australia, after a voyage of fifteen thou- 
sand miles and being one hundred and fifty- , 
three days on the way, were received in safe f> d 
condition. Only three trees out of one hun- • 
dred and sixty were dead. 

In this connection I desire to impress on 
the packers and shippers of fruit to foreign 
lands, since our best American apples have 
sold in London at much higher prices than 
English and French apples, the great im- 
portance of especial vigilance in seeing that 
no inferior fruit ever cross the ocean, thus 
preserving the integrity of our fruit growers 
and dealers, and the reputation of our nation 
for the superiority of our fruits. 

England estee'ms American apples above 
all others. As long ago as 1773, when the 
crop of apples had failed the previous year, 
English importations from this country had 
been made and were highly appreciated. 
In a letter from Michael CoUinson to John 
Bartram, of Philadelphia, he writes as fol- 
lows : " Your American apples have been 
an admirable substitute this season, some of 
our merchants having imported great quan- 
tities of them. They are, notwithstanding, 
too expensive for common eating, being 
sold for two pence, three pence, and even 
four pence an apple. But their flavor is 
much superior to anything we can pretend 
to, and I think even superior to the apples 
of Italy." 

The growth of our foreign fruit trade can 
be seen from the following: 

With reference to the demand for dried 
fruits the consumption is rapidly increas- 
ing, and if dried peaches can be furnished 
at as low prices as apples, the demand, it ia 
thought, will be very great. Of dried fruits 
there were exported for the year ending 
June 30, 1877, 14,318,052 pounds. Of pre- 
served and canned fruits, especially peaches, 
there have been exported 762,344 dollars' 
worth in the year ending June 30, 1877, 
The trade for these is well established and 
the demand is constantly increasing. Al- 
though the exportation of fruit hatf been 
going on quietly for a long time, it was not 
large till the year 1865 ; but since that time 
the trade has been rapidly developed. 
These exports have varied much in yearly 
amounts, occasioned by scarce or abundant 
seasons. In 1861 the amount was only 
$269,000. In 1871 it was $509,000, while 
for the year ending June 30, 1877, it 
amounted to $2,937,025, as kindly furnished 
by Dr. Young, chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics — showing an increase of more than 
fivefold for the last five years. 

From the stand-point taken by President 
Wilder, it is easy to believe that intelligeg' \ 
fruit culture can scarcely be overdone.^ 
But we are not hence to infer that those who » 
rush without proper preparation into this 
business will necessarily make money. 
There is probably no business requiring 
more unwearied attention and studious, pa- 
tient work than that of fruit culture. — Prof. 
Oak. 
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We have had lots of weather this week. 

Edition this week, as it was last, fifteen hundred. 

New students arriving every week, the last 
one from Cowley county. 

The bids for wood and coal were opened last 
week, and contracts made accordingly. 

The Natiwialist says that " turkeys are beginning 
to roost high." How did it make that discovery? 

We will send the Indosteialist for one month 
without charge to any person desiring sample 
copies. 

We will send the Industrialist to teachers and 
clergymen at reduced rates, made known on appli- 
cation. 



Capt, Todd has returned from his attendance 
upon the Episcopal General Convention, recently 
assembled in Boston, having had a very pleasant 
trip. 

The annual meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society will be held at Parsons, December 11-13. 
The usual reductions are made by railroads and 
everybody is invited to attend. 

By last month's examination it appears that 
fifteen of our students stood in the first rank, 
grading above ninety-five; and thirty-five in the 
second rank, grading between ninety and ninety- 
fire. 
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Oh, my I The Nationalist says " these twenty- 
cent silver pieces are a nuisance." About how 
many cart loads of that coin do you gentlemen 
happen to have ? We will give you gold for them, 
■^if delivered by the cart load,— can't be bothered 
with less quantities! 

The people of north-eastern Kansas are becom- 
ing enthusiastic over the temperance question. 
Quite a number of Divisions of the Sons of Tem- 
perance have lately been organized in that part of 
the State. John A. Allen, P. G. W. P., sends us 
word that last week he instituted a Division at 
Hiawatha with ninety-three charter members, 
eighty of whom were initiated the first night. 
This bids fair to be the largest Division in the 
State. The Sons of Temperance have gone in to 
win this year, and we believe they will do it. 

The Manhattan Nationalist has been enlarged to 
ssixteen-column paper— formerly twelve. It is 
one of the handsomest and most ably edited 
papers in the State. May it continue to grow.— 
North Topeka Times. 

What's the matter, Frank ? We publish a forty- 
elght-oolumn paper, and enlarged away last Janu- 
ary. — Nationalist. 

Yes, and a first-rate one ; but it is our general 
impression that we know how to fix that Item,— 
just pass it over this way. 

The students have manifested a greatly in- 
creased interest of late in their Friday evening 
prayer-meeting. The subject treated a week ago 
was that of "Hope," and last night "Christian- 
ity in every-day life " was the subject under con- 
sideration. Prof. Piatt leads the meetings, and 
the students are very thankful to him and Presi- 
dent Anderson for their answers to the difficult 
questions which are continually coming up in the 
young christian's mind, and for the removal of the 
doubls and fears which many entertain. B. 

Mr. Burt Hayes, whom many of the students re- 
member as the pleasant young man who came into 
our midst from New York a year or more ago, and 
who had consumption in its worst form, died at 
Capt. Todd's boarding house on Wednesday morn- 
ing, Nov. 8th. Mr. Hayes had been an invalid for 
many years ; his life had been a checkered one ; 
and while all felt pained at the loss of so kind and 
genial a friend, and such an exemplary christian, 
yet all realize that for him to be thus freed from 
his sufferings and his emaciated and diseased body 
was the best fortune that could happen him. 

The Webster Society met last Saturday evening 
in Telegraph Hall. After the opening exercises, 
Mr. T. B. Patton was elected a member of the Soci- 
ety, and Messrs. McClure, Storch and Burr were 
initiated. 

After a spirited debate it was decided that our 
present system of electing officers by electors 
should be abolished. Extemporaneous speaking 
ensued with the usual Interest, after which Mr. J. 
,0. Eckman declaimed, Mr. Salter read an essay, 
Ami Mr. A. F. Dickson read a selection. 
\t The name of Mr. TuUy Scott was proposed for 
'membership. The question selected for debate at 
the next meeting reads : " Resolved, That men of 
thought have done more for the good of mankind 
than men of action." The speakers on the affirm- 
ative are Messrs. Godfrey, Todd and Burr; on the 
negative, Messrs. Salter, Harvey and Storch. All 
Btudent« are lnvit«d t« attend. Repokter. 



Mr. Albert Griffin, editor of the Nationalist, has 
been doing very effective work for the temperance 
cause, and closes an account of his lecturing tour 
with these sensible words : 

In conclusion, we will only add that our experi- 
ence on this trip has strengthened our conviction 
that earnest and intelligent efforts to Induce men 
to quit drinking will never fail to do good. De- 
nunciation of saloon-keepers and others who do 
not agree with us, be they ever so eloquent, makes 
no converts to the cause of total abstinence ; but 
candid arguments, proving that the habit of drink- 
ing is a dangerous one to those who Indulge, ap- 
peals to moderate drinkers to make the sacrifice (If 
they consider it such) for the sake of suffering hu- 
manity—to help save the millions of inebriates and 
their wives, children and friends from woe — it will 
never be in vain. We verily believe that if all 
temperance men would discard the gospel of force 
and lifting high the banner of peace on earth and 
good will toward men, earnestly persuade men to 
enlist under It, drunkenness and the unnumbered 
woes that follow In Its trail would, before many 
years, be almost banished from our land. 

The Industrialist has received a letter from the 
Irrepressible Harry Rushmore. We condense it 
make extracts as follows : 

Joe Williamson is succeeding finely as a teacher, 
and has a good school. Saw Ralph McBride and 
L. B. Rogers not long since. "Mc" appeared as 
smiling as ever. Rogers we hardly knew ; he was 
on his way to St. Louis. Al Copley Is at home. He 
Is making money with his bees, we hear. That 
must be(es) lazy way to make money. 

"The prospects for an extensive crop of wheat are 
most satisfactory. Our corn crop will be one 
hardly ever surpassed for quality, and the yield 
will certainly be an average one. New corn now 
a slow sale at eighteen cents a bushel. Potatoes 
have " quick sales and small profits " at fifty cents 
per busnel ; and the crop is a poor one. The fruit 
crop Is one of unusual abundance. Apples of the 
finest varieties can be purchased for fifty cents a 
bushel. 

Not long since, two of Manhattan's "brightest 
lights " concluded that a journey to Lawrence 
would be a first rate project. In course of time, 
they arrived at our house. But alas ! their noble 
beast of burden was suddenly taken 111 in the gas- 
tric region. Hours of anxiety and suspense were 
passed, and still the animal lingered. The boys 
could not stand by and see her die, and so con- 
cluded to leave on the next freight train; but 
before they could get away Polly's spirit passed 
Into Horsedom. Cause- kollc. A. J. PlUsbury 
and W. S. Elliott are the " lights" referred to. 

Whv is it that so few of the students write for 
the Industrialist? Accept best wishes for the 
advancement of the College. 

Friday, Nov. 2d, the Alpha Betas convened as 
usual. The names of Misses D. M. Kinsey and E. 
Parish were proposed for membership, and C. J. 
Reed was initiated. Officers-elect, as given In our 
last report, duly Installed with the exception of 
President and Secretary, who were detained on 
account of sickness. By the regular debate it was 
shown that hope exerts greater influence upon 
man than does fear. Instead of the usual exer- 
cises of declamation, essay and select reading, 
the second number of the Gleaner was read by 
Gracie Parker and A. H. Stiles. The anticipations 
of all were fully realized in this issue. We were 
particularly Interested In Miss Grade's history of 
Professor Piatt's " ark," which once served as an 
army ambulance. Miss Nena Wilson and George 
A. Gale will present the next number of the 
Gleaner in two weeks. There were some very 
creditable impromptu speeches, especially one on 
" Industry." Under miscellaneous business, A. T. 
Blain was granted a withdrawal card, being 
obliged to retire on account of other duties until 
next term. 

Question for debate next week : " Is man justi- 
fiable in disobeying the lawspf his country which 
he believes to be morally wrong?" Debaters for 
affirmative, J. Lewin and W. H. Sikes; negative, 
C. J. Reed and A. A. Stewart. S. H. W. 



NATIONALIST ITEMS. 

The trees along the Blue and Kaw are still quite 
green, a fact which we have never seen before in 
the second week of November. 

How about the Pound? The streets are full of 
horses running loose, and the cows go on foraging 
expeditions up and down our business streets. 

The annual meeting of the Riley County Bible 
Society will be held at the Presbyterian church, 
Sunday evening, Nov. 11th, at 7 o'clock. Rev. J. 
J. Thompson, State agent, will address the meet- 
ing. 

The first freeze came Sunday night. Until then 
we have not had a frost to kill the tender maderla 
which cover the piazzas, or the budding plants, 
verbenas, pansies, petunias, mignonette, etc. Now 
the yards will look dreary for months, but at most 
of the houses the beauty has been transferred 
from the gardens to the house windows. 

Why don't the market men bring celery? It Is 
exceedingly healthy, very delicious, and in great 
demand everywhere. It is better for the nerves 
than valerian, and will give to sleepless people a 
good night's rest. As good markets as we have, we 
are surprised that this vegetable cannot be pro- 
cured in the city. 

Instead of being too dry for locals, the rain has 
washed every item of news away, yet we wish to 
rise and modestly express that our city furnishes 
better local papers than any other in the State. 
If anything does happen in the city or country, 
and a person who takes our three wide-awake 
papers — Nationalist, Industrialist or Enterprise — 
is not informed of the transaction, it Is because he 
Is blind and can't get any one to read him the 
news. 

FRBSS NOTIOBS. 
The Industrialist has been enlarged. Presi- 
dent Anderson fills it with excellent thoughts 
everv week.— WSb^W (Tawrier. 



The Industrialist, the neat, spicy little paper 
published at, the State Agricultural College, has 
lately been enlarged a column to the page. It is 
one of the best printed papers in the State, and 
does credit to the priiiting department of the 
College.— /oto Register. 

We are pleased to notice th6 appointment by 
Governor Anthony of Mr. T. C. Henry, of Abilene, 
as Regent of the Agricultural College, to fill the 
vacancy made by the resignation of Lieut. Gov. Sal- 
ter. Mr. Henry is popularly known as the; wheat 
king of Kansas; and with his through knowledge 
of practical agriculture and all business conhected 
with farm life, he will no doubt fill the honorable 
position with credit to himself and the institution. 
—l^rit of Kansas. 

The little Industrialist, of the Agricultural 
College, has grown out of Its old clothes and gained 
a new and larger suit. The Industrialist was, 
before this change, a.perfect model of a newspaper, 
but now It Is a perfect paper, and with a few more 
years growth will be as big as anybody. We be- 
lelve It Is inclined to be aristocratic. At least It 
dresses a la mode, and, metaphorically speaking, 
carries a gold-headed cane and steps off with an 
air of great importance.— JeweW City Diamond. 

DIBBOTIONS TO APPLIOANTS. 

terms of admission. 

Candidates for admission must be fourteen years 
of age, and pass a satisfactory examination In 
reading ; arithmetic, through decimal fractions; 
and English grammar, to syntax. Classes are 
started at the beginning of each year in Drill in 
Arithmetic and Drill In English ; and the pupil 
must have the knowledge above indicated, else he 
will be unable to retain position If admitted. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
year, if able to pass an additional examination 
upon the subjects studied by the classes which 
they expect to enter. But they will find it greatly 
to their advantage to be present at the opening of 
each term, or as soon thereafter as posssble. 

GRADES. 

Both the Literary and Industrial recitations are 
graded daily upon a scale of 100; and an exami- 
nation of all classes Is made at the close of each 
month. A student not attaining an average grade 
of sixty Is promptly dropped to a lower class, or 
excluded from the Institution until able to do so. 
The work of grading Is strict and uniform in all 
the departments, and this process is rigorously 
used for sifting out Incompetent and indolent 

Supils ; thus more than accomplishing all that is 
esigned to be effected by a '' high standard of 
admission." Hence, the student's continuance in 
the College wholly depends upon his own action. 
The course is based upon tne determination to 
make the labor required in the preparation of one 
Industrial and three literary recitations as much 
as the average student can perfectly perform, in 
ten hours a day. We design to give the pupil the 
worth of the time expended at College; and. In 
order thereto, he must do a full day's work with 
brain or hand. Only those students who can 
maintain a standing of ninety in each study will 
be allowed to take more than the prescribed num- 
ber of recitations ; and no one will be permitted 
to have less than one industrial and three literary 
recitations. 

RELIOIOUS. 

Unless otherwise directed by parents, students 
are required to attend chapel at 8:30 a. m. on aca- 
demic days, and divine service once every Sabbath. 

EXPENSES. 

There are no charges whatever for enrollment, 
attendance or instruction In the regular courses ; 
nor are there any " contingent fees " for the repair 
of buildings, for the use of books or apparatus, for 
diplomas, or the kindred privileges usually grouped 
under the term " contingent." Male students are 
furnished instruction, the use of apparatus. Instru- 
ments or tools. In both the literary and Industrial 
classes marked out for them, without any charge. 
And the same is true of female students in the 
regular classes provided for them. Printing and 
Telegraphy are industrials primarily provided for 
the education of female students, and male stu- 
dents taking either of these are charged $1 per 
month for use of Instruments. 

Instrumental music Is a fine art or "accomplish- 
ment," rather than a mechanical art. We do not 
place it among our "industrials" in the same 
sense, or for the same purpose, that we do those 
provided for teaching the trades. Accordingly, a 
fee of 9X2 per term, or seventy-five cents per week 
Is required from female students for tuition and 
the use of pianos or organs. 

The only charge made for material In either the 
literary or industrial departments is for the chem- 
icals used by students in laboratory practice, 
which are furnished at wholesale prices, and 
amount to but a small sum. 

Furnishing an absolutely free education Is as 
much as can be reasonably asked ; and the Insti- 
tution neither boards, clothes, nor supplies the 
student with text-books. Boarding can be ob- 
tained in private families at from S2.75 to $4 per 
week. Washing costs from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar per dozen. Text-books, which can be 
procured in Manhattan, cost from $2 to $5 per term. 

No student need expend over $.5 per week ; and 
many of our best pupils are living at $1.25 per 
week. Students desiring to "board themselves" 
can do so at from $1 to $2 per week. In a club of 
four young men, renting a house, the average cost 
to each for the term was $1.11 per week. 

LABOR. 

Manual labor by the students maybe for either 
of two purposes : First, to acquire skill in a given 
art; second, to earn money. In the first case, the 
labor is educational ; in the second, it should be 
paid for by the party benefited. 

Educational Labor.— Manual labor In the reci- 
tations of the Industrial Departments, like mental 
labor in those of the Literary Departments, is 
purely educational and will not be remunerated. 
While the interest of the student will be held par- 
amount in the direction of this labor, the practice 
necessary to dexterity will be required. 

Remitnerated Labor.— When the Institution 
needs labor on the Farm or elsewhere which Is 
not educational, but simply for its own profit, and 
which a student is able and willing to perform, it 
becomes an employer instead of a teacher, and he 
an employe Instead of a scholar. It pays for 
work, he works for pay. The relation between 
them Is commercial, not educational; and both 
parties must act upon business principles. Hence, 
the College furnishes only such employment as is 
own IntierestB require, and will pay ii«cordIng totbt^ 



value of the service rendered at from seven to ten 
cents an hour. 

AMOtJNT EARNED. 

It is Impossible to predict how much a given 
person can earn, since that depends upon what he 
can do and what work there is to be done. Hence, 
it is wholly impossible for us to answer the ques- 
tion so often asked : " Do you think I can meet my 
expenses by work?" "Some students make one- 
half their expenses, some the whole, and excep- 
tional men have made more than expenses. As a 
rule, a faithful boy skilled in farm work can earn 
half his expenses on the Farm or In the Nursery. 
During the year he can ordinarily acquire suffi- 
cient skill in the wood or iron shops to enable him 
to make articles for sale. The whole question is 
one for his own consideration and decision. We 
can teach all who come, but batinot absolutely 
promise anything more. Hitherto We have re- 
frained from holding out strong Inducements 
respecting the amount of labor we might have to 
offer; but In view of the fact that during each of 
the last three years we have had more to do than 
the student* could perform, we are inclined to 
give greater and positive encouragement on this 
point. Any boy who is in dead earnest, who is 
familiar with farm operations, and who can raise 
$50 to start with, should be able to carry himself 
through the four years' course. And certainly 
this places an education within the reach of every 
determined boy. As yet we are unable to offer 
similar advantages to girls, not requiring labor in 
the College departments which they can perform. 

TO NEW STUDENTS. 

Bring the text-hooks you have been using. On 
arrival, first arrange for your boarding. A. A. 
Stewart, Sup't Printing Department, will furnish 
information, either by letter or on application, 
concerning boarding places or rooms for rent. 
Report to the President at 8.30 a. m., immediately 
after chapel, for enrollment. 

For further Infer matlon apply to Jno A. Ander- 
son, President, Manhattan, Kansas. 



LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Alpha Beta.— Chartered, December 26th, 1870. 
Meets In College building every Friday at 2 p. m. 
Ladies admitted. New students cordially invited 
to attend. Amos E. Wilson, President. 

Miss Emma Cook, Secretary. 

Webster.— Chartered, January, 1871. Meets In 
Telegraph Hall every Saturday evening. Visitors, 
especially students, always welcome. 

Irving Todd, President. 

A. N. Godfrey, Secretary. 



RAILROAD TIME-TABLE. 

KANSAS PAOIPIO RAILWAY. 
PA8SENGBB ARRIVES. 

Going East H: 15 a. m. 

Going West 6: 06 p.m. 

freight arrives. 

Going East 5:05 p. M., and 3:50 a. M. 

Going West 6 : 30 a. m., and 8 : 05 a. m. 

Passengers with tickets are carried on any of 
the above-named trains. 

Geo. C. Wilder, Agent. 



CHURCH DIRECTORY. 



Baptist.— Rev. S. Plllsbury, Pastor. Services 
at 11 A. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sabbath 
School immediately after morning service ; Prof. 
M. L. Ward, Sup't. 

Christian.— Rev. A. D. Goodwin, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 A. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School at 10 A. m.; Mrs. A. D. Goodwin, Sup't. 

Congregational.— Rev. R. D. Parker, Pastor. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
Prof. J. E. Piatt, Superintendent. 

Episcopal.— Rev. J. H. Lee, Pastor. Service at 
11 A. M. every Sabbath. Sabbath School immedi- 
ately after service ; Rev. J. H. Lee, Sup't. 

First Methodist.— Rev. R. Wake, Pastor. Ser- 
vices at 11 A. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. Sab- 
bath School immediately after morning service; 
L. R. Elliott, Superintendent. 

Second Methodist (colored).— Rev. J. 8, Grif- 
flng. Pastor. Services at 11 A. M. and 7 p. M. every 
Sabbath. Sabbath School at 3 p. m. 

Presbyterian.— Rev. Wm. Campbell, Pastor. 
Services at 11 A. M. and 7 p. m. every Sabbath. 
Sabbath School Immediately after morning ser- 
vice ; Rev. Wm. Campbell, Sup't. 



Bookneller and Stationer.— S. M. Fox 
dealer in Fine Stationery, Pocket-Books 
Envelopes, Gold Pens, Blank Books, etc. No. 127 
Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan. 19-3m 



Clothier.— Wm. Knostman, dealer in Ready 
Made Clothing, Hats. Caps, and Gents' Fur- 
nishing Goods. A well selected summer stock on 
hand. Opposite post-office, Manhattan. 11-26 

nranhattan Bank.— E. B. Purcell, Banker; 
IT*. Jno. W. Webb, Cashier. A general bank- 
ing business transacted. Bills of Exchange is 
sued on all principal cities and towns of Europe. 
All collections have the personal, faithful and 
prompt attention of our attorney. Proceeds 
remitted promptly, at current rates of exchange, 
without any charge of com mission. 

The KannaM Pnbll«hln|c IIon»je.— A 
Kansas Institution. Celebrated for Kansas 
productions. The only Kansas House to secure a 
Centennial award for quality of work. Kansas 
work, by Kansas mechanics, at this Kansas 

establishment. Pronounced "faultless." Fel- 

ter's series of School Records, made to comply 
with Kansas laws, by a Kansas author and a Kan- 
sas publisher. The best School Officers' Records 
in the market. Felter's Elements of Book- 
keeping. The first Kansas text-book by a Kansas 
author and a Kansas publisher. Being rapidly 

adopted by the schools. The Annals of Kansas. 

a marvellous history of Kansas, written and 

printed in Kansas. The Educational Calendar, a 

beautiful monthly publication for the Officers, 
Teachers and Patrons of Kansas schools, for 
twenty-five cents per annum. The best Rail- 
road, County, Bank and Mercantile Blank Book 
work to be had anywhere, all done by Kansas 
mechanics. Our ambition is to build an establish- 
ment for Kansas equal to the best in America. 
Addm*, OBO. W. M ARTtK, Toffifkt, Kw. 
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The PretM on tbe AKrlcnltural College. 

A superior institution of learning.— 3fmneapo/i< 
Sentinel. 

One of the best of that kind in the State.— Je«;«H 
County Monitor. 

One of the best institutions in the West.— Z^n- 
eoln Center Register. 

Is winning a deservedly high reputation. Suc- 
cess to it. — Leavenworth Preu. 

An institution that everv Kansas farmer should 
feel proud ot.— Farmers' Advocate. 

Is the place for obtaining a thorough and prac- 
tical education.— Winfleld Oowier. 

Gives a practical as distinguished from a profes- 
sional education.— Yaiea Center News. 

It has become a valuable educational adjunct to 
the school system of our State.- Joto Register. 

One of the reliable institutions of this State, 
and worthy your patronage.— //tt^cAfjwon News. 

Under the superintendence of able instructors, 
and oflfering great advantages.— O^ai/e GU]/ Press. 

Combines the practical with the theoretical in 
a most satisfactory manner.— Gamett Plaindealer. 

One of the best conducted schools in the country. 
Its students all speak well of it.— Emporia Udger. 

Those desiring a practical education cannot do 
better than to attend the "Agricultural." -^iwia 
News. 

We ought to have a large delegation of boys 
from Miami county at this College.— Poo/o Repub- 
lican. 

Kansas may well feel proud of her institutions- 
especially her State Agricultural College.— (yofena 
Miner. 



Under its present management it is doing that 
which will ensure us successful farmers.— Se<ot< 
Gazette. 

Every friend of education will wish the institu- 
tion continued and increased success.- Cbncordjo 
Empire. 

They turn out good printers as well as good 
farmers at the Agricultural College.— Owcordia 
I^osilor. 

The President and the Faculty are doing all they 
can to advance the interests of the institution.— 
Parsons Sun. 

An honor to the State, and will be the means 
of unlimited good to the rising generation.— iift 
County Ledger. 

All those who wish to obtain a practical educa- 
tion can get it there at very moderate expense.— 
Wyandotte Gazette. 

The aim of this College is to teach its pupils 
Just what will be useful to them in after life.— 
McPherson Independent. 

Several pupils from this city are now in attend- 
ance there, and are well pleased with the institu- 
tion.— Ztodjre City Time,s. 

Has taken a high position, and is entitled to the 
hearty support of all friends of popular education. 
—Osage Mission Journal. 

An excellent institution, under the care of an 
able management, and a desirable place to get an 
education.— .4M(7tM/a Gazette. 

Gives such an education to the farmer, me- 
chanic or woman as will enable them to earn a live- 
lihood.— CAwe County Courant. 

Is making its influence felt for practical good, and 
we recommend it to those seeking a thorough 
education.— .BuWinfl'ton Patriot. 

It is the best educational institution in the 
West, eminently prosperous and deservedly popu- 
lar with the maaaes.— Wellington Press. 

One of the best educational institutions in the 
West and should be sustained and kept in a flour- 
ishing condition.— /fomej/ County News. 

Is becoming deservedly popular, and is entitled 
to the hearty support of the friends of practical 
education everywhere.— O^/ord Independent. 

Farmers and other citizens who expect to send 
their voung men or women from home to school, 
should address the President.— TVoy Bulletin. 

Here the young idea is not only taught how to 
shoot but given a practical education in the dif- 
ferent sciences of industry .-Z-aCroMe Progress. 

The attention of parents who have children they 
desire to educate away from home, is called to the 
advantagtes of this College.-iVeorfe*Ao Free Press. 

When selecting a point at which to attend 
school it will be well to consider the advantages 
of the State Agricultural College.-5;«« Rapids 
Times. 

The College is building up an excellent reputa- 
tion, and should be well supported, especially by 
those living in this part of the State.-^bi/ene 
Chronicle. 

The people of the State are learning that it 
is an excellent place to send their sons and 
daughters to get a good practical education.— Z-ar- 
ned Herald. 

An old and well-established educational institu- 
tion has a full corps of competent teachers, and 
gives the students a practical education .-CbuncU 
Orove Democrat. 

This old and well-established educational insti- 
tution ?8 among the best in the United States It 
has a full corps of competent teachers.- JweH 
County Diamona. 

The result of educating TpunK mg? jt the Agri- 
onltural Colleee will be to give the State men who 
have 7arming^ rlduced to a profitable science.- 
Columbus Videtle. 

This institution is the best in Kansas. The 
trustees and teachers are working hard to give 
Ha first-class reputation, and it deserves success. 
— Parsons Eclipse. 

This is the only school in the State which gives a 
nractical education. All branches of education 
Sre taaght by the most experienced teachers.- 
Lawrence Standard. 

Is ranidly outgrowing the prejudice that has 
orevailed against^t, and is now recognized as one 
Kr most^beneacial and creditable institutions. 
-Junction CUy Union. 



No better opportunity for youths who are pos- 
sessed of limited means to obtain the higher 
branches of a practical education.— JS&wrodo Press. 
Is a credit to any State. Its facilities and course 
are sufficient for furnishing an education equal 
to any of the eastern States.— Cherry Vale Leader. 
Our Agricultural College is a success, and every 
dollar voted for the extension of its facilities 
brings a ten-fold return to the State.— .IZmo Blade. 
Has taken a place away at the head of State 
Institutions of its class. The leading idea of the 
conduct of the College is to make practical men 
and women.— IHcAito Eagle. 

If this institution does not turn out intelligent 
and practical farmers, it will not be the fault 
either of the State, or of the instructors and man- 
agers of the College.— iVew Century. 

There ought to be one thousand students attend- 
ing the present term of this College, and our county 
should be receiving some benefit from this excel- 
lent institution.- .E/touiortA Reporter. 

It is the only institution in Kansas which 
gives an education ready for such use by the 
farmer, mechanic or woman as will enable them 
to earn their living.— June/ton Union. 

This institution is rapidly growing in popular 
favor, and is an honor to and the pride of the 
State. Your children receive here not only a 
theoretical, but practical education.— -<l<cA«on 
Patriot. 

The Kansas Agricultural College, at Manhattan, 
is the place for every boy who can be spared trom 
home. We see the need of good practical fafme" 
every day, and we want more of them.— Topeka 
Blade. 

Has attained a degree of perfectlveness in all 
its various branches that is not only creditable 
to the management, but doubly so to the State at 
large. It is meeting with abundant success.— 
Oamett Journal, 

Its work is eminently practical and thorough; 
it prepares the young for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of active, every-day life, and affords every 
facility for educating in the higher branches.— 
Wamego Tribune. 

Stands at the head of institutions of its kind for 
giving a thoroughly practical education. Some of 
the young men and women of Barton county of 
whom we know would do well to attend.— Grea< 
Bend Democrat. 

If we had forty boys to educate, we would send 
them all to the " Industrialist's " College at Man- 
hattan. It is just the place for the growth and 
development of true, genuine, American citizens. 
—Thayer Headlight. 

Parents who wish to give their children a good 
agricultural or mechanical education could not do 
better than to send them to the Agricultural Col- 
lege, as it is the best institution of the kind in the 
West.— 5candia Republic. 

The equal of any school in the land, and vastly 
superior, in many respects, to any in the West. 
Students of limited means especially will find ad- 
vantages at this College not to be found elsewhere. 
— Washington Republican. 

This institution is one of great merit, and its 
work of usefulness is hardly exceeded by any 
other institution in the State. Its course of 
instruction embraces the every-day practical 
branches.— Peoborfy Gazette. 

If you desire to give your children a practical 
education, one which will qualify them to fight 
the battle of life successfully, you cannot find an 
institution in the country better adapted to the 
purpose. — Wyandotte Herald. 

This is the only school in the State which teaches 
practical education,— work on the farm in the or- 
chard, in the shop, and in the store. All branches 
of education are taught by the most experienced 
teachers.— iVoWA Topeka Times. 

Is doing a good work for the State, and as the 
tuition is free, there is no reason why every per- 
son who may wish for practical instruction should 
not avail himself of the liberal provisions made by 
the State at this College.— Zyon* Bulletin. 

Its work is eminently practical and remarkably 
thorough. It prepares the young for the duties 
and responsibilities of active, every-day life, and 
besides this aflfbrds every facility for education in 
the higher branches of study.— C%«topa Advance. 

The Industrialist is the best testimony that 
could be off"ered establishing the thoroughness of 
the instruction afforded in the industrial school. 
The State Agricultural College is winning a 
deservedly high reputation.— .<l<cAt«on Champion. 

It is the best school in the State to secure a 
practical education, one that will be useful to a 
boy or giri, no matter what vocation he or she 
mvj follow. Its course is particulariy adapted 
for farmers' sons and daughters.— CAa«« County 
Leader. 

This College is probably the best educational 
institution in the State. The necessity for good 
farmers and more of them is very apparent. 
Farming requires a practical education. It has 
been reduced to a science and Is now taught.— 
Topeka Blade. 

This institution is rapidly taking rank as the 
foremost College in the State. Ite able corps 
of teachers are vigilant and active, and the rapid 
progress which has been made under their man- 
agement is the best proof of the future pros- 
perity of the school.- Greo^ Bend Tribune. 

This is probably the best educational institution 
in the State, combining as it does practice with 
theory in the every-day routine of study, scores 
of young men and women from this county ought 
to avail themselves of its advantages.- Ottawa 
Journal and Triumph. 

Will prove a lasting honor and benefit to the State 
of Kansas. The College is yearly growing in fa- 
vor throughout the State and should more than 
any other State institution receive the patronage 
and support of farmers and those interested in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.— Eureka Herald. 

Offfers superior advantages for affording to the 
youths of Kansas a practical education, one that 
can be put to use anywhere and every day In the 
week and applied in the affairs of every-day life. 
Each 'pupil is required to choose some trade, 
and in that trade he receives special training by a 
competent instructor, while he also pursues a 
theoretical course. Thus the hands and the brains 
are being educated at the same time.— AeoiAo 
County Record. 



Stands at the head of the educational institu- 
tions of the West, and is one of the things of 
which Kansas may well be proud. If its advan- 
tages were more universally appreciated, its walls 
would be filled with young men and women from 
all over the StaXo.-^ Burlington Independent. 

While in Manhattan, in June, we looked 
over the College grounds and into the faces of 
some of the Faculty. We have the testimony of 
students who have been there under instruction. 
The State is safe in offering its best material to the 
hand of training and instruction there.— FoHey 
FalU New Era. 

There are at least fifty young farmers and me- 
chanics in Douglas county who might profitably 
spend the fall and winter months at the Agricul- 
tural College. The State has provided a splendid 
school there especially for the industrial classes. 
It will be their own fault if they do not enjoy its 
advantages. — Lauirence Journal. 

Both the Regents and their appointees have 
used all legitimate means, and made every eftort, 
to put within easy reach of the working classes of 
Kansas exactly that knowledge and physical drill 
which are of most value to those who expect to 
earn a livelihood by farming or the other indus- 
trial vocations.— B/we Rapids Times. 

There is always a good situation at hand for the 
young man or woman who thoroughly understands 
how to do something that the world wants done. 
We advise all who are anxious to thoroughly pre- 
pare themselves for the earnest duties of the 
farm, shop or store to attend the Kansas State 
Agricultural College.— 0*af?« County Chronicle. 

One of the great institutions of the State, and 
the poor man's college. Here may be obtained a 
thorough and practical education — a knowledge 
of the every-day duties of life in its many phas- 
es—at a minimum expenditure of money; a 
knowledge that will be called into play in every 
business relation of Mie.— Russell County Record. 

This first-class institution is known throughout 
the United States for its extraordinary facilities 
of educating those who patronize it. We are 
well acquainted with several parties, both male 
and female, who are attending this College, and 
they seem determined to remain there until they 
have completed their education.— J3bu)ord CUy 
Courant. 

Has become just what it was intended to be,— a 
College for the people. It is an institution that 
the people of Kansas are proud of, and can right- 
fully boast that it is, if not the best, among the 
best of the kind in the United States. It is doing 
just what Congress, intended should be done when 
the appropriations for such Colleges were made.— 
Topeka Commonwealth. 

During that time there were seven students from 
New York, two from New Mexico, one from Illinois, 
two from Indiana, two from the Indian Territory, 
and one from Colorado. Sedgwick county, in the 
mean time, has only had four students. It would 
seem from this that the importance of the College 
as an educational institution is not appreciated by 
our citizens as it should he.— WichUa Beacon. 

There are hundreds of young men in Kansas 
who want a practical education, such an one as 
will enable them to make a living as farmers, me- 
chanics or business men ; but are prevented from 
obtaining it by the poverty of their parents or by 
their own lack of funds. The work given to the 
students by the Agricultural College at Manhat- 
tan, will enable those who are in earnest to earn 
enough money to defray the greater part, if not 
the whole, of their expenses.— AaoaAo FalU Post. 



Club Rates.— The regular price of the Kan- 
sas Firmer, an eight-page weekly, edited and 
published by Major J. K. Hudson, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, is two dollars per year; and that of the Amer- 



ican Young Folks, a sixteen-page monthly, same 
publisher, fifty cents a year. We we will send to 
any address, for one year the Farmer, the Amet>- 
can Young F)lks and the Industrialist for«2.75; 
or the Farmer and Industrialist for $2.25; or the 
American Young F)lks and the Industrialist for 
$1.00. 26-tf 

PrlntlnK I— Daily instruction and drill in the , 
work of a First-Class Printer. The Literary > 
Departments offer a thorough education in the con- M 
struction and use of the English Language, as ^!>h. 
employed by the Proof-Reader ; in Book-Keeping; 
and in Industrial Drawing, as the best developer 
of that taste necessarily exercised by every good 
Job Printer. The Printing Department is well fur- 
nished with all the facilities for a speedy mastery 
of the art of Printing, and is in charge of a practical 
printer. Besides regular class instruction in print- 
ing, the weekly publication of the Industrialist 
by the Department furnishes advanced students 
the requisite drill in newspaper work. 

A Kansas Text-Boofe, for teachers and 
students. Elements of Agricultural Ge- 
ology, for the Schools of Kansas, by Prof. Wm. K. 
Kedzie, M. 8., of the Kansas State Agricultural 

College. . . , i v , , 

"It presents the subject in simple, untechnical 
language, easily comprehended by the pupils for 
whom It is intended. It is thoroughly practical 
in its teachings, and, at the same time, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it is rigidly exact." 

In two parts: Part First — Elementary Geology; 
Part Second — Origin and Formation of Soils. 

Wholesale price, «4.80 per dozen ; Van Antwerp. 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York. Retail 
price, 45 cents; for sale by S. M. Fox, Manhattan, 
Kansas. *"" 



Vocal Mnslc— Regular instruction and drill 
in the science and art of vocal music, without 
charge. Recitations in these classes are not reck- 
oned as an " industrial." 

Oress-MaklnK and Millinery.-Daily 
instruction and drill in hand and machine 
sewing; cutting, fitting and making dresses ; and 
all branches of millinery, by a practical teacher. 



^21ardenlnK for Profit.- Instruction and 
IJT drill in Kansas Horticulture. The Nursery, 
Orchard, Vineyard, Vegetable Gardening, Flower 
and Landscape Gardening, and Kansas forestry . 

-Klarmlnff for Proflt.-Special courses in 
-■? Kansas Practical Agriculture. Simple lil- 
laee. Farm Iraplemsiits, Comparative Physiology, 
Stock Breeding, Mixed Husbandry, Rotation of 
Crops, Manures, Feeding, Buildings. Apparatus 
illustrating the course in Prac tical Agriculture . 

Chemistry and Physlcs.-The most val- 
^ uable and practical course in the West. 
Elementary Physics, Inorganic Chemistry, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Chemical Analysis Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Chemical Physics, 
Meteorology, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Photog- 
raphy and Household Chem istry. 

Ijinffltsh tangnaife.-The direct aim of the 
XA course is to make the student skillful in 
handling the machinery called language, just as an 
engineer handles his locomotive. Drill in Enrfsh 
History of English, Structure of English, Stud} of 
Words, and Rhetoric. Constant practice in the 
class room. and. if desired, at the printer's cases 
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•athematics.— Practical, direct and thor- 
j.,^ ough drill in Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
Industrial Drawing, Algebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, Surveying, Mechanics and Engineering. 
Work in Field, with Tape Line, Chain, Compasses, 
Transit and Level. The course is shaped for the 
benefit of the farmer, mechanic, or business man, 
rather than for the benefit of the astronomer. 



Habits of Plants.-Thorough instruction 
in Vegetable Physiology ; tracing the devel- 
opment of the root, stem, bud, leaf, flower and 
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seed. Careful study of cereal grains, grasses, and 
other food-plants, and of native and foreign weeds. 
Special attention paid to the habits and best 
methods of preventing or destroying insects in- 
imical to the Kans as Farmer. 

iKpectAl «■«•• Woman.-Special lectures on 
H* Farm Economy, by Prof. §helton, discussing 
the Dairy, Poultry, etc. Gardening, by Prof. Gale, 
treating of the vegetable flower, commercial and 
ornamental. Household Chemistry, by Prof Ked- 
zie, consisting of the chemistry of cooking, bread, 
tea and coffee, butter, cheese, dyeing and coloring 
bleaching, disinfectants, ventilation, etc. Special 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Cripps. 



KANSAS STATE 

AGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 

Board of Resrents. 

N. A. ADAMS, Sec'y, Manhattan, Riley Oo. 

J. LA-WTRBNOB, Belolt. Mitchell Co. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Burlington, Coffey Co. 

J R. HAIiLOWBIili, Columbus. Cherokee Oo,> 

S M. ■WOOD, Elmdale, Chase Co. 

T. C. HENRY, Abilene, Dickinson Co. 

JNO. A. ANDERSON, Manhattan, Riley Co. 

E. B. PoECELL, Treas. L. B. Elliott, Land Agent. 
E. Gale, Loan Commissioner. 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

mA-CTJLTY. 

J. A. ANDERSON, President, Prof. PolUical Economy. 
M L WARD, Prof. Mathematics and English. 
WM K KEDZIE, Prof Chemistry and Physics. 
E M. SHELTON, Prof. Prac. AgrioU., Sup't Farm. 
E . G A LE, Prof Botany and Horticulture. 
J E PLATT, Prof. Elem'y English, Mathematics. 
JNO D WALTERS, Teacher Industrial Drawing. 
HON. D. J. BREWER, Lecturer on Practical Law. 
A TODD, Sup't Mechanical Department. 
A A. STEWART, Sup't Printing Department. 
W C STEWART, Sup't Telegraph Department. 
MRS. M. E. CRIPPS, Sup't Sewing Department. 
I MISS CARRIE STEELE, Teacher Instrumental Muste. 

THIS College furnishes a thorough and direct 
education to those who intend to be Farmers, 
Mechanics, or to follow other Industrial pursuits. 
As a foundation for each course of study, and for 
success in daily life, the first object is to make 
every student an expert in the use of the English 
Language as an art ; and, also, an expert in Prac- 
licaf Mathematics, including skill in the use ol 
numbers; in the use of lines, or Industrial Draw- 
ing ; and in Book-keeping. 

FARMER'S COURSE. 

Building on this foundation, the special object 
of the Farmer's Course is to give the student - 
practical knowledge of the structure, growth, and 
value of Plants ; of light, heat, and moisture; and 
of Inorganic, Organic, Analytical, and Agricult- 
ural Chimistry, as these are related to Plant and 
Animal Growth ; of Economic Zoology; and par- 
ticulariy of Practical Agricu ture and Hortic'il- 
ture including such instruction and drill in the 
Field in the handling of Stock, in the Nursery, 
and in the Wood and Iron shops, as will enable 
the graduate to perform readily each of the varied 
operXns of actual Farm Life. The Farmer's 
Course is the leading one of the Institution. 
mechanic's course. 
To Mechanics, in addition to the stoidies of the 
Farmer's Course, applied Mathematics and In- 
dustrial Drawing are more extensively taught 
Besides this literary education, the student s 
taught daily in the particular '^""J-shop of his 
trade. Special advantagesare thus oftered to those 
who wish an education as a Carpenter, Cabinet- 
maker Wagon-maker, Blacksmith, Turner, Urver, 
Eueraver, or Printer. No charge made for the use 
of tools or materials for class practice. 
woman's course. 
The course of study for woman is more practical 
and therefore, more sensible than that found in 
any other institution in the United States The 
studies are shaped with reference to the liberal 
and direct education of woman as a ''oman instead 
of as a man, and as an industrialist instead of a 
butterfly. Among the special features of the 
course a^re Physiology and Special Hygiene, House- 
hold Economy, Farm Economy, Gardening. House- 
hold Chemistry, etc. The work-shops include 
those of Millinery and Dress-making, Printing, 
Telegraphy. Scroll-sawing, Carving. Engraving and 
Instrumental Music. ^^ 
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No contingent fees, except for use of P'anos i^w V 
orsansinthe Musical Department; and a chaj^M 
of^llOO per month for material and in8trument». 
used by male students in Printing and Telegreph 
Departments. Boarding ranges from 82.75 to »4.00 
per week. 

Patkndar — Fall Term began August 23d, and 
win^clTse December 2.Sd. 1877; The Ipring Term 
begins January 3d, and will close May 22d, 1878. 

For further information, apply to , . * 

* or lurmer ^^^ ^ ANDERSON, President. 



